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HILE many observers 
during the great Chicago 
Exposition, made pub- 
lic their impressions of 
the artistic and indus- 
trial phases of the White 
City, and much was 
written of its dramatic 
side, the stream of inci- 
dent flowing through 
the six months of its 
existence, the human 
procession marching 
and =countermarching 
in its avenues, there is 
one whole aspect of the 
Exposition which re- 
ceived altogether too little attention. 
Yet it is a side which contained as 
much food for thought certainly as 
any other for the American citizen. 
Nothing in any of the exhibits 
within the walls of those great 
buildings, illustrating the achieve- 
ments of human skill and power, 
was half so interesting, so sug- 
gestive, so full of hopeful intima- 
tions, as the Fair in its aspect as a 
city by itself. In the midst of a 
very real and very earthly city, full 
of the faults which Chicago so pre- 
eminently displays, we saw a 
great many features of what an 
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ideal city might be, a great many 
visions which perhaps will one day 
become solid facts, and so remove the 
blot and failure of modern civiliza- 
tion, the great city of the end of the 
century. The White City has become 
almost a dream; but it is well to go 
back to it, after this interval, and study 
anew some of its lessons. 

In the first place, when one entered 
the gates of the White City, he felt 
that he was in the presence of a system 
of arrangements which had been care- 
fully and studiously planned. The 
city was orderly and _ convenient. 


The plotting of the grounds, the man- 
ner of their development, the placing 
of the buildings, the communicating 
avenues and canals and bridges, all 
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exhibited a prevision, a plan, an 
arrangement of things with reference 
to each other. The problem of the 
architect, the landscape gardener and 
the engineer had been thoroughly 
thought out before the gates were 
opened. The result was preéminently 
satisfying. The features of the Fair 
could be studied as a whole, or the 
details could be taken up without loss 
of time or distraction of attention. 
The mind was helped and not hin- 
dered by the planning of the various 
parts. They seemed to be the details 
of an organism, not the mere units of 
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be vastly easier if only they had been 
planned with some reasonable fore- 
sight as to results and some common- 
sense prevision in behalf of the people 
who were coming to live in them. 
The great blemish upon our cities is 
the fact that their natural advantages 
have been squandered by uses which 
had no forethought of future needs. 
The blunders and stupidity of those 
who have developed them have laid 
heavy expense upon those who shall 
come after and try to remodel the terri- 
tory they have spoiled. That work 
has hardly begun. When it is under- 





an aggregation. 


The buildings were 
not a heap and huddle of walls and 
roofs; they were a noble sketch in 


architecture. The streets were not a 
tangle of thoroughfares representing 
individual preference or caprice; they 
were a system of avenues devised for 
the public convenience. 

Of course every dweller in a great 
city will recognize the fact that these 
particulars represent just what most of 
our larger cities are not. If we except 
some of the newer cities of the West, 
we have extremely few in which there 
are any evidences of deliberate and 
intelligent plan, the perception of the 
end to be attained, and the effort to 
gain thatend. Life in our cities would 


taken there will be anathemas pro- 
found and unsparing upon the short- 
sightedness which permitted narrow 
streets and omitted frequent parks and 
open squares; which reared monu- 
mental buildings, and failed to dig 
tunnels for local transportation; which 
carried sewage away in drain pipes, 
only to bring it back by the water tap. 
Of course the answer and defence 
made to this complaint is a general 
denial of the possibility of doing other- 
wise, and a claim that the conditions in 
the two cases were all so different that 
it is unfair to expect like results. The 
claim may be partly conceded. The 
American city is, in general, a surprise 
to its own inhabitants. It grows 
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beyond all prophecy; it develops in 
unexpected directions; it increases in 
territory and population at a pace 
which is scarcely less than appalling. 
All these conditions make foresight 
difficult and possibly debar hindsight 
from criticism. But the trouble has 
been that the builders of our cities have 
been blind because they would not 
see. They have erred because they 
chose. They have neglected oppor- 
tunities which offered. When Lon- 
don suffered from its great fire in 1666, 
Sir Christopher Wren was ready with 
admirable plans for rebuilding it with 
broad streets conveniently arranged, 
with such a quay as the Victoria 
Embankment, and _ with beautiful 
buildings advantageously disposed. 
But his plans were not 
adopted, and an oppor- 
tunity was lost which will 
perhaps never recur, of 
making London a beauti- 
ful, well-arranged city. 
3oston had a like oppor- 


tunity under a like calam- 
ity, and likewise refused it. 
She threw a tub to the 
whale of travel and traffic 
in the shape of a few par- 
ings of territory to widen 
streets; but the whale still 
chases her perplexed and 
weary citizens through 
crooked and narrow thor- 
oughfares. For many 
years it has been possible to 
forecast the growth of our cities as 
certainly as it was possible to predict 
that the daily population of the White 
City would be anywhere from 100,000 
to 800,000 people. Our mistakes are 
therefore gratuitous and wilful. 

But there were other hints of the 
order whiclt might exist in our great 
cities, conveyed in the general cleanli- 
ness and neatness of the Exposition 
grounds. The management had 
grave difficulties in its way. It had to 
contend with a great untaught multi- 
tude which had never learned in real 
cities how to be neat in this mimic 
one. They were as careless and 
untidy here as they were in their own 
cities and towns. They littered the 
ground; they covered the floors; they 










filled the waters with the rubbish of 
lunch baskets and the debris of un- 
consumed luncheons; they tore up 
their letters and tossed the tatters 
into the air; they threw away in one 
building the cards and circulars 
they had collected in others. But 
every night when they were gone 
the patient attendants did their best 
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to clean up after them and 
to present the grounds 
fresh and bright for the 
new crowd next day. 
When shall we carry the 
same methods into our 
municipal affairs? Why 
may we not at once take a 
hint in our every-day 
towns from this city of a 
few weeks? There is no 
reason (save such as are 
discreditable alike to our 
minds and our morals) 
why New York and Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Chica- 
go, should not be swept 
and scrubbed every night 
in preparation for the uses 
of every new day. ‘“ome- 
time they will be. Per- 
haps that day will come all the sooner 
for the lesson of the White City. 

It may be cited as an evidence of 
what the American populace might be 
trained to do in the care of its own 
city premises, that no great multitude 





of people ever took better care of itself 


nor showed more love of order in 
behavior than the throng which came 
and went every day through the gates 
of Jackson Park. That fact has been 
too often cited with praise to demand 
any emphasis here. It is only called 
up to show that the American people 








possesses that self control 
which can be made the 
basis of municipal neatness 
and order. The American 
citizen understands that he 
can have a good time with- 
out boisterousness or dis- 
order. He knows that the 
good order of a crowd is 
only the good order of 
every individual in_ it. 
Once teach him that neat- 
ness in the streets can only 
be secured by the care of 
every man, woman and 
child who walks those 
streets, and we shall be as 
distinguished for our clean 
cities as we are for our 
well-behaved and good- 
natured crowds. 

A word ought to be said just here in 
behalf of those excellent officials 
whose personal bearing and courteous, 
intelligent manner of performing their 
duties were almost ideal. Many wit- 
nesses have testified to their value as 
an object-lesson in the pos- 
sibilities of a police force; 
though perhaps no one has 
spoken more forcibly than 
Mr. John Brisben Walker, 
who called them “not 
bulky, burly punishers of 
the law’s infractions, but 
public servants placed 
there to aid in maintaining 
the law by advice and as- 
sistance, ready at all times 
with kirdly word of infor- 
mation, alert to the necessi- 
ties of visitors and deter- 
mined to make the day of 
each in their precincts as 
pleasant as possible.” If 
one were to sketch a 
picture of the policeman of the 
future he could not do better than 
get a Columbian Guard to pose 
as a model,—a good specimen of 
physical manhood, not chosen for 
his “pull” or his political utility, or 
for his mere brute bulk, but selected 
on account of his fitness, drilled into 
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perfect familiarity with his duties, 
mindful of his own responsibilities to 
law, and discharging them with intel- 
ligence as well as conscientiousness. 
It may be remarked incidentally that 
it would have been entirely feasible 
to secure such a_ sketch, because 
the White City policeman, unlike the 
policemen of so many cities, was a 
tangible reality at the points when he 
was needed. He was no absentee 
official, either in mind or body, but 
was always visible when on duty, and 
that, too, in every part of the territory 
he was set to guard. 

But the White City presented yet 
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another hint of a possibility of every 
great city, in the remarkable safety 
which it afforded its temporary citi- 
zens. Every provision was made to 
take care of the people and to guard 
their lives and limbs. The sense of 
absolute safety within those avenues 
was delicious. The visitor could give 
his whole mind to the business in hand 
without one thought of peril—of 
falling into any hole, of being hit by 
any missile. Coming to these grounds 
from the crowded thoroughfares of 
Chicago, where the sharp gong of the 
street cars and the rumble of vehicles 
was an interminable reminder of the 
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constant threat to personal safety in 
the crowded streets, it was an unspeak- 
able and indescribable relief to move 
freely in the midst of the great throngs 
and not feel in imminent danger. The 
visitor did not have to think of his 
personal safety at all. The slow 
watering-carts and the occasional am- 
bulance on its errand of relief were all 
that interfered with pedestrians. The 
railway overhead and the lagoon at 
one side furnished all the rapid transit 
without interference of any sort with 


the sightseers. Suppose that the same 
sort of care were taken of our lives and 
persons in a modern great city. It 
would be worth one’s while if he could 
be as safe in Brooklyn or New York 
as he was in the streets of the Exposi- 
tion. But he never will be as long as 
selfish and mercenary corporations 
are allowed to capture our thorough- 
fares and disregard the rights of the 
people in their use of them. 

A word might not be out of place 
just here as to the provisions made for 
the comfort as well as the safety of 
these people. It was possible to do in 
the Fair what you cannot do in any 
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city that I know of. You did not need 
to walk five minutes if you were thirsty 
without finding a place where you 
could slake your thirst. And there 
were no open bars at the Fair, either. 
Water was there for the thirsty, 
free as air, if you wished it free, at a 
penny’s cost if you felt that a drink 
could not be real unless you paid for it. 
I have sometimes thought that the 
cause of temperance could be pro- 
moted by a little more attention to the 
physical fact that men will get thirsty, 





and that a cool fountain once in every 
half mile of sidewalk would dis- 
courage the trade of the saloons. In 
a great city you cannot get a cup of 
cold water even if you want it without 
begging for it like a tramp,—and 
much harm comes therefrom. In the 
great White City you could not get a 
glass of strong drink unless you went 
into a restaurant and sat down at a 
table; and there was no actual suffer- 
ing, apparently, on account of the 
absence of the open bars. Possibly 
there may have been some connection 
between these facilities for quenching 
the thirst in a harmless way, and the 
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marked absence of drunkenness in the 
White City. If it should ever become 
impossible to obtain any food in our 
restaurants less obnoxious to the 
digestion than welsh rarebits and 
mince-pies, the people could scarcely 
be blamed for the dyspepsia which 
would surely ensue. 

Much the same things might be said 
of the facilities for cleanliness and 
comfort which in the White City were 
so amply provided. It was a decided 
novelty, anywhere in America, to be 
in a miniature great city, where for a 
nickel one could get at frequent inter- 
vals clean hands and face and a 
smooth head of hair. But the nov- 
elty was of a sort which commanded 
universal approval. Everybody liked 
the arrangements at the Fair; and 
everybody would doubtless like to 
see similar arrangements in his 
own city. Who will be first to 
furnish them? A_ good profit 
awaits his investment. 

No doubt the people who did 
not go to Chicago are saying even 
now: “Let us hear no more of the 
beauty of the buildings at the 
Fair,”’— being like those Athenians 
who wearied of hearing Aristides’ 
praises continually dinned in their 
ears; and those who went there 


are never quite ready to forgive 
any lack of enthusiasm on that theme. 
Let me rather do my duty by 
the most wonderful revelation of the 
century to Americans, than ease the 
unwilling minds of those who still sit 
in the darkness of ignorance. In- 
quiry was made of several of the most 
critical observers of the World’s Fair 
what in their judgment would be its 
most marked and impressive effect 
upon American thought and enter- 
prise. The unanimous opinion was 
that it would give a great impulse to 
architecture, to the construction of 
civic buildings, to the study of artistic 
effects in public and private construc- 
tions. Not that anybody expects to 
see those great buildings reproduced 
anywhere else. That would be to re- 
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peat the old stupidities of 
our architectural bungling 
and botches, which have 
given us Greek temples for 
dwelling houses and an en- 
largement of the settler’s 
log cabin for a church. But 
there will be a new spirit 
growing out of the dis- 
covery of what is possible in 
the way of beautiful public 
buildings. We have had 
very little so far in our 
national life; and we have 
had, certainly until this 
latest time, extremely little 
good private architecture. 
After the awful monotony 
of ugliness in the domestic and public 
architecture of cities like Brooklyn 
and New York and Philadelphia, the 
White City was not only a revelation 
but a benediction. But it forecast a 
duty, too. It is time we awoke from 
our nightmare of ugliness and builded 
better. We are on the eve of a great 
revival in architecture. When _ it 
comes we shall not find men building 
barns for city halls and court houses 
and churches, nor making houses by 
the mile, so like each other that a man 
could not tell his own house in the 
block by broad daylight except for its 
number or some private chalk-marks. 

The American visitor to the Fair 
was permitted another sensation as 
unusual as it was agreeable, and as 
strange as it was unexpected. He 


was treated to the 
extraordinary ex- 
perience of feeling 
tnat all thas 
beauty, order, 
protection and dis- 
play were for his 
sake, to minister 
to his enjoyment 
and to his ease. 
He knew that the 
White City was 
built and _— fur- 
nished on his ac- 
count, and_ that 





everything had been done with a view 
to making him feel at home in the en- 


joyment of his inheritance. There was 
not another place in America where 
the American citizen could feel so much 
of the pride of popular sovereignty as 
he could after he had paid his half dol- 
lar and become a naturalized resident 
of this municipality. Once within 
those grounds he was monarch of all 
he surveyed. He could go anywhere. 
He could see everything. He was wel- 
come to all that he found inside those 
gates. He could feel for once in his 
life that he was not liable to be snubbed 
by the police, nor bullied by car-con- 
ductors, nor brow-beaten by salesmen. 
His temporary citizenship entitled him 
to the same large privileges which are 
his by right in any permanent city,— 
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with this difference, that for 
once his title was recognized 
and his rights respected. It 
Was a great experience for 
the patient, submissive, 
long-suffering |= American. 
It gave him a hint of his own 
deserts. It taught him what 
he had a right to expect by 
virtue of his citizenship. It 
revealed to him what a 
mock-freedom is really his, 
when every petty upstart, 
clad with a little brief au- 
thority, feels at liberty to 
domineer over him. We 
imagine that we, the people, 
are the state, and we pride 
ourselves upon our sover- 
eignty. But was ever a 
monarch so shame-faced, so put upon, 
so humiliated? Let this “popular 
sovereign” try to walk the streets 
of his own city with any such feel- 
ing as filled his heart in the White 


City, and see how mortifying a 
lot is his. If he meets a policeman 


he cannot help feeling afraid under 
some very innocent circumstances, 
that he may be arrested merely for 
being out of doors. If he attempts to 
cross a street, the swift and death- 
dealing trolley- or cable-car will soon 
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teach hin that the public thoroughfare 
does not belong to him but to some 
corporation. If he enters these or any 
other public vehicle, he realizes that 
they are run, not to accommodate 
him, but to make money for somebody 
else. The sidewalks are not his, but 
the grocer’s, the furniture dealer's, the 
house builder’s and the street con- 
tractor’s. Even in his own house, the 
dust from ill-kept streets, the crash and 
racket over bad pavements, teach him 
that the city is cared for, not by a 
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government of 
the people, by 
the peopie, and 
for the people, 
but by a gov- 
ernment of the 
politicians, by 
the politicians, 
for the politi- 
cians. But, per- 
haps, as he un- 
derstands all 
these things, he 
will long for a 


day to come 
when he can 
walk abroad 


with uplifted head, in the comfortable 
assurance that the city belongs to him 
and not to the corporations and the 
politicians. 

Such an era of real liberty in which 
the city is devoted to the good of the 
citizen, is perfectly possible, but only 
under the same conditions as those 
which made the White City so con- 
spicuous. The splendid administra- 
tion of that six-months’ city was 
secured by enlisting in its service the 





best brains and 
the best disposi- 
tions available. 
The talent and 
the character of 
at least one city 
government in 
America were 
level with the 
task which was 
set for them. 
The source and 
secret of the or- 
der, the safety, 
the beauty, the 
devotion to the 
good of the 
people, which were found in that one 
small municipality, lay in the fact that 
the best were called upon to produce 
the best. Those beautiful grounds 
were planned by the best minds that 
could be brought to the undertaking. 
The beautiful buildings were deco- 
rated by the best artists who could be 
secured. The president of the Direc- 
tory was one of the foremost business 
men of Chicago. The executive talent 
in that wonderful city (which abounds 
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in that particular commodity) was 
laid under contribution to administer 
the enterprise. It was a clear case of 
cause adequate to effect. When our 
great cities can and will observe the 
same law; when they realize that it 
takes the best to make the best; when 
they feel that personal comfort, safety, 
and enjoyment are worth having and 
worth working for; then indeed we 
may expect to see the ideals suggested 
in the White City realized in Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn and Chicago, in 
every great city in the land. 

The great White City has disap- 
peared. Its walls have fallen, its 


attractions have vanished, its glories 
have faded like the summer which 
marked its life. But in its place, heirs 
of its uses, its beauties, its order, we 
shall yet see springing into being 
throughout the land cities which shall 
embody in permanent form the splen- 


dors, the noble suggestions, the 
dignified municipal ideals of this 


dream city. In the day in which the 


better, the best, American city shall 
become a common spectacle, we shall 
perceive how much sooner it came by 
reason of the vision of the White City 
which we all beheld upon the shores of 
the great lake. 
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By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


‘te every virtue lies concealed 


A latent vice which might have ruled; 


In every vice a virtue hides, 


Which needed only to be schooled. 




















“I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


“T chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 


For men may come and men may 


But I go on forever.” 
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- HE breezes that blew 

over Mandy’s gar- 
P den stirred among 
vegetables and flow- 
ers that lifted their 
heads in close prox- 
imity,—no plant 
more difficult to classify than Mandy 
herself. She might have been de- 
scribed as a hybrid, not placed in the 
great human herbarium, so contra- 
dictory were her traits. Tall and 
straight and thin, in her greenish-gray 
print gown, topped off with a bright 
pink sun-bonnet, she looked not unlike 
one of the stalks of her own holly- 
hocks when she stood among them. 
She was spare and angular within as 
well as without. Life had made her 
so. If her character was hard and 
unyielding, however, it was also soft 
in spots. These inconsistencies were 
for the most part unsuspected by her 
neighbors, but their treacherous pres- 
ence was known and deplored by 
Mandy herself. Careful and discrimi- 
nating in her sparing charities, she 
was often imposed upon by the most 
egregious beggars, because the appeal 
in some occult way reached down and 
touched the undercurrent of love and 
romance beneath her prosaic exterior. 

Bending over the weeds, she had a 
habit of fixing her thoughts on the 
backward vista oi her fifty years. One 
by one, as she pulled and piled, she 
would cast up the reckoning against 
iate, of her disappointments and bur- 
dens and defeated aims. Such an ar- 
raignment of vanished years is the 
surest way to take all sweetness out of 
those that remain, and Mandy with her 
own hand was pouring bitterness into 
the cup of her approaching age. 
Often when birds were piping and call- 
ing through the dewy mornings, and 
all the little garden world was a misty 
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By Annie E. P. Searing. 


fairyland of beauty and fragrance, the 
mistress, lonely and silent, went bend- 
ing over the mould, digging up with 
the plantain and chickweed and hen- 
bane the accumulated pain of her past. 
As far back as she could remember, 
life had granted her ironical substitu- 
tions for her longings and prayers. 
All along the way she could see only 
stones for the bread her hunger had 
craved, and now an uncompanioned 
loneliness in which to live it over 
again. She saw herself a little child 
in a gingham pinafore, trudging to 
school, with wild dreams in her head 
of some day teaching in the district. 
Then she followed that same girl with 
ambitions laid aside, toiling in a fac- 
tory to help support an invalid mother, 
and brothers and sisters left fatherless. 
She recalled with peculiar poignancy 
the renouncing of ‘her matrimonial 
visions at the old call of duty, and she 
said to herself that Eben Plympton 
had been a steady beau, not to be 
lightly discarded. The sadness of his 
face and the shine of his dark hair 
where it was slicked forward above his 
ears were as plain to her now when she 
shut her eyes as if the thirty years be- 
tween her and the parting over the 
gate were but a day. The gate still 
swung there in the picket fence un- 
changed, barring a few added slats and 
a new hinge and latch—she could see 
it if she chose torise up and turn around ; 
and here was she almost an old woman, 
while Eben, she had heard, lay be- 
neath the sod of a western prairie. 
She saw her hopes and dreams, trans- 
ferred to those younger ones, fade and 
disappear as the children died, and at 
last there was only the mother left. A 
few years more slipped away, and then 
Mandy and the old house were alone. 
The steady rise in her factory posi- 
tions and the increasing salary had 
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been no compensation for all the sacri- 
fice in vain. Day after day through 
these lonely latter years she chewed 
her cud of resentment against fate— 
she had long since renounced any be- 
lief in Providence. She felt that she 
had been tricked and cheated, had 
been led by tortuous paths to a height 
of financial prosperity she had never 
craved, where with her dearly bought 
leisure she had ample time to look 
down over the lovely land of peace and 
love and fireside comradeship where 
she would fain have dwelt. To have 
kept the old home, to have added to 
the garden, and put the old-fashioned 
house in repair, to have saved enough 
money to live in frugal prosperity, was 
nothing to her compared with the loss 
and loneliness and lovelessness of her 
life. She felt that she had somehow 
deserved better. 

The neighbors used sometimes to 
suggest, by vague hints, possible expe- 
dients; but Mandy’s unresponsive 
coldness repelled any advance. “Take 
a child to bring up, indeed!” she would 
sniff. “Have it spend what I’ve got 
together, and like as not abuse or dis- 
grace me in my old age!” 

Nobody ever got nearer than hint 
or innuendo on this subject except the 
old doctor who had won in Mandy's 
long family experience with illness and 
suffering a privileged place. Some- 
times he drew up beside the fence and 
diverted her attention for a while from 
her introspective weedings. So it was 
one morning in early summer, when 
the pink sun-bonnet was closing her 
ears and eves to all the influences of 
the blossoming garden. She _ rose 
when she heard the well-known crack 
of his whip to call her. 

“Come now, shove back that bonnet 
of yours and let in a little sun and air!” 

Mandy rose up stiffly and walked 
over to the fence. The doctor’s eves 
travelled past her down a spick and 
span white pebbled path bordered with 
freshly trimmed box, to where a fam- 
ily of kittens were rioting and_ bal- 
ancing upon an old arbor. 

“Mrs. McManus has a new baby,” 


he volunteered, “and that makes ten. 
She’d be glad to find a home for the 
little one of six that I was speaking to 
you about last week—a wonderfully 
clever and taking little kid, Mandy.” ~ 

Mandy took off her bonnet as she 
leaned one arm along the pickets, 
revealing a mass of waving gray hair 
which was gathered in a tight coil at 
the crown of her shapely head. She 
had still a fine complexion, which gave 
her a more youthful look than be- 
longed to her vears. With her long 
straight nose and level brows she had 
a severe expression until she disclosed 
her eyes, and then you realized the 
presence of feeling and fire beneath the 
icy surface. 

“That mare's off hind foot,” she said 
with studied irrelevance, “is swelled 
some around the fetlock. You'd bet- 
ter have it soaked in warm water 
to-night.” 

The doctor laughed, snapping his 
long whip over the fence at the kittens. 

“Pshaw, what’s the use?” he remon- 
strated. “You'd get lots of comfort 
out of it, if you’d only try it. -Why, 
two nice young ones tumbling round 
this old garden’d beat all the kittens 
and other live stock you've got, put 
together.” 

“There ain't any more to be said on 
that subject,” said Mandy turning 
away from the fence, “as I’ve told you 
often enough before. If I can’t have 
children of my own, I don’t propose to 
run any risks bringing up other 
people’s.” 

But the doctor called her back. 
“T’ve got one waiting for vou all the 
same. She’s up at the poorhouse, and 
a regular wonder of a baby; you'll like 
her, I’m sure!” 

Mandy put on her bonnet and 
walked away, turning it toward him 
like a funnel over her shoulder as she 
announced, “I guess that baby will do 
some tall waiting!” 

“She’s waited quite some already,” 
the doctor called after her as he drove 
off; “she’s eighty-six vears old!” 

All that day, as she hoed among the 
beans and the cabbages, Mandy knew 
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that the doctor had hit upon one of her 
treacherous soft spots. Old age and 
feebleness were the inherited memories 
of her mother. The morrow’s setting 
sun looked into the living room on the 
deed accomplished. 

Near the stove sat a tiny shrivelled 
old woman, whose white hair above 
her wrinkles and the cotton kerchief 
folded across her shoulders were laid 
in angles so alike that her face had the 
effect of being set in a white frame 
with opposite points above and below. 
She wore a ruffled cap tied snugly 
under her chin, and her whole small 
person expressed scrupulous if shabby 
neatness. Everything about her 
seemed old but her eyes, and they were 
of that deep blue which we only expect 
to see in children’s eyes. They gave 
her a singularly childlike expression, 
and when she smiled her very tooth- 
lessness completed the illusion. She 
looked like an octogenarian baby. 

“What shall I call you?” said 
Mandy, as she laid aside the old shawl 
and the swaddling wraps which had 
been Wound about the old lady’s head. 

“Everybody calls me ‘Grammer 
Great,’” she said with a sweet little 


deprecatory glance toward Mandy, 


who was now bustling about her 
preparations for tea; and then she 
added, as if to propitiate this half ter- 
rible good genius of her changing for- 
tunes, “Couldn’t I help any?” 

Mandy was laying the cloth over the 
little mahogany table between the 
windows, and -she loomed up tall 
where she stood in the low-ceiled 
room. She looked sharply at the wee 
figure half crouching in the big rocker 
where her mother had sat fading away 
for so many years. Something in the 
frightened look of the wrinkled face 
stirred her deeply, and swiftly crossing 
the space between them she bent over 
and kissed the old woman’s cheek. It 
was nearly ten years since she had 
kissed anybody. 

“It's a lot of help just to have you 
there in that chair where I can look at 
you,” she said. 

Grammer Great gave a little croon 


that was like an inward laugh, and set 
tled back with her feet on the cricket. 
This was solid comfort indeed. To 
think of having someone to do for you 
who actually liked it! She asked no 
questions about Mandy’s intentions; 
she had asked none about the descent 
upon the poorhouse and her capture. 
The poor soul had been accustomed 
for so many uncomplaining years to be 
handed on from one relative to another 
like a bundle of old clothes, that with 
the power to direct it she had lost all 
interest in the disposition of her per- 
son. She watched the setting of the 
table with wondering absorption. She 
saw two bluecupsand saucers of anold, 
old fashion, two blue plates whose 
pattern—the bridge, the Chinese junk 
and all—resurrected the housekeeping 
of her past, and napkins, actually nap- 
kins, for her who had been eating 
these many months out of tin basins 
belonging to the town! Grammer 
Great laughed delightedly with a high 
cackle like a bantam’s. 

“I guess you won’t keep me for a 
very long visit,” she said, “you make 
sich company of me!” 

“?Tain’t a visit,” Mandy answered 
with decision, from the cupboard where 
she was reaching up for the teapot. 
“You’ve come to stay.” 

When she set the pot on the stove 
and poured into it the boiling water, 
she saw that the old lady’s eyes were 
tight shut, but down a winding furrow 
of her face was trickling a telltale tear. 

From that time forward Grammer 
Great made no ado about her benefits, 
but enjoyed every breath she drew 
with a fervor which told its own elo- 
quent story of long privation and 
abuse. She fairly basked in her late 
found prosperity, and “warmed both 
hands at the fire of life” with renewing 
vigor. She attached herself to 
Mandy’s person in a way which was at 
times inconvenient; and whether 
Mandy sewed or swept or weeded her 
garden there was Grammer Great in 
close proximity, often holding fast to 
Mandy’s skirt to steady her tottering 
footsteps. She loved to think she was 








useful, so with infinite patience and 
ingenuity Mandy got into the way of 
setting her little tasks to imitate her 
own, as she would have done for a 
child. She bought a child’s broom, 
and while she was sweeping, Grammer 
Great was allowed to think the futile 
brushing she did with that toy from 
her chair was of great value in the 
result. When Mandy made bread or 
pie or cake in the out kitchen—where 
the real work always went on—there 
must Grammer Great be seated by the 
table and mould a loaf, or trim the 
edges of the pies, or make a feint at 
beating eggs. When Mandy fed the 
chickens, Grammer Great stirred the 
meal and called “Kip, kip,” in her 
feeble cracked voice. When Mandy 
weeded, she put an easy chair at the 
end of the row, and there sat Grammer 
Great with a piece of magic knitting 
which Mandy was accustomed to rip 
and do over again each night when 
her baby had been tucked into bed at 
an early hour. 

“There,” the dear old soul would 
quaver, as she settled back to luxu- 
rious contentment among the high 
banked pillows, “now ain’t this nice! 
I’ve never hed enough pillows under 
my head before. My, ain’t we hed a 
busy day, Mandy,—and I’ve got a 
good piece done on my stocking too!” 
Then Mandy would rip down to where 
the dropped stitches began and knit 
up again a day’s allowance. 

So they went on together, mutually 
serving each other’s needs. If Mandy 
gave material attention of the most 
exacting nature, she also received a 
hundredfold in spiritual benefit. Gram- 
mer Great was like the finest of old 
wine, out of which all noxious quali- 
ties had long since been fermented, 
leaving it rich and sweet, of a divine 
and life-giving flavor. There was in 
her no capability of blame or com- 
plaint. Her troubles seemed to her 
quite in the way of the world and no 
more than her share of the universal 
burden. To be sure, comparatively 
few old women came upon the town, 
but perhaps the others had afflictions 
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as severe. Everybody, she was sure, 
meant kindly by her, and many times, 
to Mandy’s intense inward indigna- 
tion, she made excuses for the children 
and grandchildren who had been so 
heartless. 

“It must be thirty year,” she said 
one day as she was helping peel apples 
to dry, “since we lost the farm, trying 
to help ’Zekiel, my son. Then he died, 
and me bein’ a widder, I divided up my 
things and took to visitin’ round 
’mongst my daughters.” 

“Visitin’?” said Mandy sharply as 
she cut up an apple with swift slicings. 
“I should think one of them would 
have kept you on to live!” 

“Oh, they’d ’a’ been glad to,” Gram- 
mer Great hastened to explain, “but 
they all wanted me then to help, an’ I 
took ’em by turns. You see,” she 
went on with a sort of complacency, 
“T’ve always ben handy to work, and 
they bein’ all dretful poor was anxious 
to git me. The real hard thing about 
it was losin’ ’Zekiel’s little Ebenezer. 
’Zekiel’d always lived home, an’ after 
he died his wife moved out west to 
where her folks lived and took ’Zekiel’s 
little Ebenezer along with her.” 

“Was he a very little boy then?” 
asked Mandy gently, picturing to her- 
self a chubby figure in bare legs and 
petticoats. 

“No,” said Grammer Great delib- 
erately, as she rested her wrists on the 
edge of the pan in her lap, “he wa’n’t so 
very young neither, but I’d always 
called him ‘little Ebenezer’ and I ex- 
pect I always shall. He must have 
been dead though this good while, er 
he’d sure hev hunted me up. He 
always sot great store by me, some- 
how.” She had an expression of 
patient resignation which was very 
pathetic to see. 

“Why didn’t he write to you then, 
and send you money?” said Mandy, 
with the air of a judge sitting on the 
matter of Ebenezer’s delinquency and 
fully prepared to charge the jury 
against the accused. 

“T don’t know,” resumed Grammer 
Great sadly; and then she brightened 
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up with undiminished faith in her boy. 
“But somethin’ must er happened— 
*twa’n’t in ’Zekiel’s little Ebenezer to 
forgit his grandmother. You see it 
was so very far out west—most to 
Buffalo I b’lieve it was they went; her 
folks thought there might be a open- 
ing there for him in the bootcherin’ 
business. He’d stayed on the farm so 
many years he’d kinder lost his chance. 
He felt he wa’n’t very young any more; 
but he never seemed mor’n half 
growed up to me—did ’Zekiel’s little 
Ebenezer!” 

3y a little questioning Mandy dis- 
covered that this grandson must have 
been about twenty-five when he passed 
out of Grammer Great’s life, and then 
she calculated that not long before that 
very time she had lost her lover. 
Could it be possible thatin the shadowy 
picture of that starlit parting over the 
gate the boy and girl were but twenty 
and twenty-two! After all, the “slow 
revolving years” are too swift for our 
mental adjustments, and the looking- 
glass is a daily recurring surprise. 

“No,” said Grammer Great, yielding 
to the unexpressed need of apology 
which she felt in the air, “they couldn’t 
none of ’em be expected to rightly want 
me any longer when they got a notion 
1 couldn’t earn my keep no more,— 
they was all so poor, you see. But I 
guess they’d be surprised to see how 
I'm a-pickin’ up,—now wouldn’t they, 
Mandy?” She cackled with pleasure 
and pride in her deeds of prowess. “I 
kinder keep up along of you, don’t I, 
child?” 

More and more the permeating un- 
selfishness which made the essential 
piety of this simple soul and had 
proved her refuge and defence against 
the dark spectres of bitterness and de- 
spair shone upon Mandy’s gloomy 
retrospections like a light out of 
heaven. The submission of spirit to 
life’s hardest allotments, the ready love 
and childlike pleasure with which she 
received the smallest manifestations of 
kindness, often, however, without ver- 
bal expression, were a daily sermon 
delivered with quiet force by a quite 


unconscious preacher. Mandy soft- 
ened and expanded under the influ- 
ence, giving herself up to a very pas- 
sion of serving. It came to be a great 
joy to her to accompany Grammer 
Great’s faltering footsteps down 
toward the gateway of death, with all 
the little loving cares which so 
smooth the roughness of that way. 
How she longed that the task might be 
lengthened a bit and this late found 
comradeship have time to ripen before 
the parting! 

Grammer Great’s mind remained 
wonderfully clear for several years, 
and time seemed to have made a 
kindly pause. The only way in which 
the mists now and then enveloped her 
were in thoughts and memories of 
’Zekiel’s little Ebenezer. More and 
more his personality seemed to dwell 
with her, and the impression of an un- 
finished episode in life’s evolution 
teased her wandering thoughts. Some- 
times it would appear in an expres- 
sion: “When ’Zekiel’s little Ebenezer 
comes home,” or “Next time you write 
to ’Zekiel’s little Ebenezer, Mandy, 
tell him we’re waitin’ fur him”; or 
there would be lapses into the sad con- 
viction that after all he must be dead. 
But she was never sad for long. She 
had the habit of cheerfulness. 

Now and then the doctor dropped 
in, always with the opening greeting, 
“Well, how’s the baby, Mandy?” And 
the baby was always pleased to see 
him. He had an incurable habit of 
shouting his remarks at Grammer 
Great, which distressed Mandy; but it 
never troubled the old lady. He had 
the sensation, he said, of speaking to 
someone far away in time and space, 
as she sat shrunk into her big chair 
like a tiny old elf. 

“I ain’t deef a mite,” she would pipe 
back sweetly, “but I don’t mind your 
hollerin’ ef you like to—my second 
husband always hollered that-a-way!” 

One day after his brief talk with 
Grammer Great he called Mandy out 
to the door with him. 

“How'd you like to give her up to 
her children now?” he said, as he 
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pulled the door softly to behind them. 

“Well, I just wouldn’t—and that’s 
how!” answered Mandy - shortly. 
“They'll none of ’em ever get a chance 
to neglect and abuse her again while 
I live!” 

The doctor slapped his leg medita- 
tively with his gloves. “Fact is, 
Mandy,” he said, picking his words 
with suspicious care, “fact is, ’Zekiel’s 
little Ebenezer’s been heard from. 
He’s raising a regular roozy to find 
Grammer Great, and they’re after me 
to know where she is!” 

Mandy’s heart stood still and then 
gave an angry bound. “Took him 
quite a spell to get up an interest in it! 
Let him keep on huntin’, and you just 
keep still!” 

“I believe he’d been sent word that 
she died some years ago, and as he 
hadn’t much use for his father’s half- 
sisters, he’s never had any communica- 
tion since with any of his folks till 
lately, when he heard by chance that 
his grandmother was still living. He’s 
turned up rich, and now they’re all in 
mortal terror for fear he’ll find out 
how they let her go to the poorhouse.” 

Just then there was a soft shuffling 
of feet in the entry, and Grammer 
Great’s voice came in a reedy quaver 
to them where they stood. 

“Here I be, Mandy, an’ it’s time we 
go feed the beasts—you and me!” 

All that night and the next day the 
tide of battle rose and fell in Mandy’s 
heart. It was cruel—this last terrible 
following of fate! To give her this 
final blessing, and then to force her to 
renounce it—and voluntarily, too! 
No, she could not, she would not do 
it! Events might take their course. 
Grammer Great was happy where she 
was, and she would take no steps to 
alter the poor soul’s conditions. And 
all the time Mandy knew what Gram- 
mer Great would have done in her 
place, without any thought of self! 

During the next day the old lady 
was peculiarly clinging and hardly 
separated from Mandy for a moment. 
“Sakes alive, what a blessin’ a good 
cup of tea is,” she said blissfully at 





dinner, as she poured it into her saucer 
to cool. “A body’d ought to be thank- 
ful to be able to sense it, now hadn’t 
they?” She leaned back after a deep 
and refreshing draught, and looked 
across with her beaming biue eyes at 
Mandy, sitting opposite, hard pressed 
with doubt and temptation. “Shall 
we git at carpet rags or piece at them 
quilts this afternoon?” she went on. 
“I'd kinder like to git them quilts done, 
so we'd both snuggle up under ’em 
next winter”; and she laughed with a 
shrill ripple of anticipatory joy. “My, 
but we do take comfort now, don’t 
we? I wish ’Zekiel’s little Ebenezer 
could just know once how nice I’m 
fixed!” 

That night Mandy finished the con- 
flict and concluded a treaty of peace 
with her good angel. Grammer 
Great’s sweet spirit of renunciation had 
descended upon her and conquered. 
“In the morning,” said Mandy to her- 
self decisively, “I send word to the 
poorhouse ’t they shall let her folks. 
know where she is!” 

They were doing up the breakfast 
dishes together, Mandy standing by 
the pan and Grammer Great wiping a 
plate in her lap as she sat by the table, 
when a man came crunching up the 
gravel path and knocked at the door. 
Mandy dried her hands and went to 
open to the stranger. Grammer Great 
following slowly after, found them fac- 
ing each other, the man on the door- 
step and Mandy awaiting his message, 
while the morning sun sent a flood of 
light down the hallway to where the 
faltering footsteps came nearer. 

“Grammer Great,” ‘he cried with a 
choke in his voice, “don’t you know 
your little Ebenezer after so many 
years?” 

Grammer Great wavered toward 
him with both hands out, and with a 
little satisfied croon that was half a 
laugh reached up to be gathered in his 
arms as if he had just come in after a 
day’s work in the hay field. “Lapse 
of time and change of scene” were dim 
and unimportant factors to her, and 
no disguise of hair and close cropped 
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beard turned gray could deceive the 
eyes of her great love. 

Mandy stood like one turned to 
stone. Through all the anguish of 
this finding that was to be her losing, 
a terrible and a beautiful recognition 
had come to her. She knew that the 
man before her was the Eben Plymp- 
ton of her youth, and the prairie grave 
so long mourned over was no more! 

It all turned out as such things 
should turn out, not quite as it might 
have, perhaps, if there had been no 
parting over the gate some thirty years 
before, but with enough of romance, 
and much of the blessing and happi- 
ness which come to hearts sorely dis- 
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ciplined in sorrow and renunciation 
when at last they reach their reward. 
It does not concern us here to know 
what entanglements or ties had come 
and gone for ’Zekiel’s little Ebenezer. 
Let it suffice that when he came to seek 
Grammer Great and found also the 
love of his youth, he was fancy free. 

There was a wedding, of course, and 
the doctor came and drank the health 
of the bride, shouting gay messages at 
Grammer Great, and wishing her long 
life. 

“IT wouldn’t wonder—not a mite,” 
piped Grammer Great in high glee, 
“ef I live to be a hundred! We’re a 


turrible long-lived family!” 





THE UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND INTER- 
NATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. 


been both in its origin and in its 

development so largely and so in- 
timately associated with the relations 
of the United States and Great Britain 
to each other and to other countries, 
that a truer conception may be gained 
of its causes, its value, and the desir- 
ability and probability of its universal 
adoption by considering it from the 
standpoint of these two countries than 
by looking at it from a general and 
abstract point of view. This method 
of treatment will at the present time, at 
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any rate, give a freshness of interest to 
the subject which could be imparted 
in no other way. 

In their development reforms some- 
times exhibit curious phenomena. 
That reform which proposes to bring. 
on the happy time when nations shall 
no longer shed each other’s life-blood 
over their difficulties, but settle them as 
gentlemen now do their private mis- 
understandings, seems at the present 
hour to be passing through a highly 
interesting stage, which would he some- 
what amusing if it were not so serious. 
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International arbitration had _ its 
origin with the United States, and has 
found its largest development in con- 
nection with our foreign affairs. 
About half of all the important inter- 
national difficulties settled in this way 
have been between the United States 
on the one side and some foreign na- 
tion on the other. It is not strange, 
then, that the method should be in 
great favor with us. We are fond of 
it, as we are of everything American. 
We are proud of the splendid growth 
which it has made under our fostering 
care. It is the American system; it is 
our settled policy; and we are anxious 
to have the rest of the world adopt it 
without delay. Indeed, so great and 
enthusiastic has our attachment to it 
become, that our government, inspired 
by the extraordinary virtue of some of 
its citizens, has already decided that 
in certain eventualities it will go to 
war and employ the whole military 
power of the nation, on land and sea, 
in order to enforce this peaceful sys- 
tem on a sister nation. “We will have 
peace, if we have to fight for it” seems 
to have passed with us from the region 
of sentimental expression into that of 
serious business. I have recently 
heard it argued seriously on the streets 
of Boston that this would be a highly 
righteous act on our part, and would 
do more to secure the universal adop- 
tion of international arbitration than 
all the varied kinds of peace effort put 
forth during the last fifty years. Only 
a few days ago, a poem came to the 
office of the American Peace Society, 
asking for publication, written some- 
what in the style of “Rally round the 
flag, boys,” calling upon all our citi- 
zens to fly, in arms if need be, to the 
defence of Venezuela against British 
aggression, and all, as the last line of 
each stanza said, 

‘In the cause of peaceful arbitration.” 


The advocates of this mode of pro- 
moting arbitration, perhaps a majority 
of them, must be credited with sincerity 
and with generosity of purpose. It is 
perfectly evident, however, that a con- 
siderable number of them, and those 


not the least prominent, are simply 
making American love of arbitration 
and peace a cloak to cover their silly 
dislike of Great Britain and, worse 
still, their selfish desire that the United 
States may soon have a big war as a 
means of exhibiting in a striking way 
her greatness and her supposed superi- 
ority to all the rest of the creation. 
These sonorous “patriots” do not care 
a farthing whether Great Britain arbi- 
trates her boundary dispute with Vene- 
zuela or not; some of them would be 
very unhappy if she should. The sin- 
cere among this class of our citizens 
reason that, if Great Britain were once 
soundly thrashed by us for her 
colonial aggression, she would forth- 
with change her conduct and hence- 
forth meekly submit all her differences 
with other countries, weak as well as 
strong, to arbitration. Other nations 
seeing this and standing in awe of 
Uncle Sam’s cudgel would quickly 
follow her example, and the cause of 
arbitration would be virtually won. 

Such reasoning as this, which it is 
difficult to treat seriously, disregards 
the plainest lessons of history. One of 
the most serious obstacles against 
which arbitration has had to make its 
way has been the animosity between 
nations laid deep in the national char- 
acter by wars. This sensitive dislike, 
created and fed by the cruel deeds of 
war, works as powerfully with the vic- 
tor as with the vanquished. 

Hon. John W. Foster, on his recent 
visit to the East, got Li Hung Chang 
to introduce a general arbitration 
clause into the treaty of peace then 
about to be made between China and 
Japan. But the victorious nation, 
with a touch of haughtiness bred of her 
success, deliberately rejected it. She 
was not yet ready to hang up, by a 
treaty of arbitration, her hungry 
sword. 

It would be as difficult to induce 
Germany as it would be to persuade 
France to enter into a treaty, either 
temporary or permanent, by which it 
should be agreed to submit all the 
future differences of the two countries 
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to arbitration. Though nearly one 
hundred important arbitrations have 
taken place within this century, only 
one of these, and that hardly an arbi- 
tration, has been between these two 
countries, which a long series of wars 
has barricaded against each other. 

The hatred and jealousy which war 
engenders are everywhere the great 
obstacle to that confiding international 
fellowship which expresses itself in the 
ready arbitration of difficulties. It is 
in the highest degree preposterous to 
suppose that a war would promote the 
very principle which it brutally vio- 
lates. No check so effectual could be 
put upon the steady progress of arbi- 
tration and of the civilization rooted 
in justice and liberty, of which it is the 
expression, as a war between this and 
the mother country, even if fought on 
our part in defence of the principle of 
arbitration. Neither nation would 
arbitrate with the other as readily 
afterwards as it does now. The effect 
on the United States would be even 
worse than upon Great Britain. We 
have conquered her in two wars, 
and, strange to say, she is the only 
nation with which we ever talk of fight- 
ing or have any wish to fight. The 
dislike of Great Britain in this country 
is deeper seated and more unyielding 
than animosity toward our people on 
her side. 

It would be easy to show that we 
have been less willing than she to sub- 
mit to arbitration the differences be- 
tween the two countries. 

When the Behring Sea dispute was 
first under discussion, there were num- 
bers of people and of newspapers in 
this country that declared there was 
nothing to arbitrate, that we ought to 
yield nothing, but rather go to war and 
drive her out of the Sea. In the Ala- 
bama difficulty our reluctance was still 
greater. One treaty agreeing to sub- 
mit the case was rejected by the Senate, 
and but for the prudence and patience 
of Mr. Hamilton Fish this greatest of 
arbitrations would possibly not be on 
record. Our minister to England in 
1869 was as bellicose as the people, 
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and Mr. Fish had finally not only 
severely to reprimand him but to con- 
sent that the President should call him 
home. The more than thirty disputes 
which we have settled with other 
nations with which we have never been 
at war have cost us less than one- 
fourth the diplomatic contention that 
thirteen with the mother country have 
occasioned, and none of the hard 
words and recrimination. 

But in spite of the disturbance which 
the sediment of war has produced be- 
tween them, other causes have been at 
work to make these two nations by far 
the leaders of the world in Christian 
civilization and in the international 
arbitration movementattendingit. The 
evil spirit just alluded to has been ren- 
dered measurably harmless by the bet- 
ter and nobler spirit which has inspired 
and led the two nations on. If in the 
work of humanizing the world the 
United States has been foremost, it 
would be difficult to say how much or 
in what respects. Except in name, 
our kinsmen on the other side of the 
sea are as free as we are. The princi- 
ples for which the Revolution was 
fought have taken root nearly as deeply 
there as here. The same systems of 
religion, education, law, and in large 
measure of government, both local and 
national, prevail on both sides of the 
water. 

I have said that the system of inter- 
national arbitration originated with the 
United States,* and that it has had its 
development more especially through 
our country’s support. But this is 
hardly a full or even a fair statement 
ofthe case. On the part of the United 
States the credit of originating the sys- 
tem is due to one man, John Jay, 
rather than to the nation. The na- 
tion’s part in the origination was not 
very creditable. The people of the 
newly-formed republic, smarting under 

* This statement must not be interpreted to mean that 
there had been no isolated cases of international arbitra- 
tion before the founding of the United States. Three or 
four such settlements of a really international character, 
are cited as having taken place about one hundred years 
earlier, But not until the United States and Great Britain 
began to settle difficulties in this way did the application of 


arbitration to international differences enter upon a regular 
and systematic development. 
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the sufferings and losses inflicted by 
the mother country, and proud of their 
victory over her, were in no mood for 
arbitrating or making any concessions 
whatever. When Mr. Jay returned 
from England, in 1795, after having 
negotiated the famous treaty out of 
which the whole system of modern 
international arbitration grew, he was 
no: sooner on shore than he was the 
most unpopular man in the country. 
He was cursed as a traitor to his na- 
tive land, he was burned in effigy in 
Boston, and if his treaty had been re- 
ferred to the people it would have been 
torn to shreds and given to the winds. 
3ut Washington and a majority of 
Congress saw the wisdom of the treaty 
and saved it, Congress adopting it by a 
majority of only seven out of a total 
vote of 109. The credit of originating 
the system is due, therefore, not so 
much to the nation as to the wisdom 
and sobermindedness of Mr. Jay and 
a few friends fortunately situated. 

But this famous treaty had an Eng- 
lish as well as an American side. Lord 
Grenville, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary at that time, helped to draft it. It 
was ratified by the British government 
as well as by the Congress of the 
United States, and the English people 
could not have received it with worse 
grace than it was received here. 

In the development and practical 
application of the system of arbitration, 
also, Great Britain has had a share 
scarcely less creditable than our own. 
We have arbitrated about forty cases; 
she, not less than thirty. The United 
States has settled difficulties in this 
‘way with sixteen nations, thirteen of 
‘which are weak powers; Great Britain 
‘with eleven, six of which are weak 
powers. The two countries have set- 
tled thirteen disputes between them- 
selves in this manner—thirteen of the 
most difficult, delicate and far-reaching 
in consequences of all the cases ever 
adjusted by arbitration. In the con- 
duct of these cases and in loyalty to the 
decisions rendered by the tribunals, the 
behavior of Great Britain has always 
been conspicuously honorable. She 


has hesitated in the first instance to 
submit her cases lest she should lose 
them ; we have hesitated lest we should 
not get all that we claimed. Her cases, 
not only with the United States but 
with other nations, have nearly always 
been decided against her; but she has 
invariably paid the “smart money” 
honorably and without excessive 
growling. We have certainly done 
no better, possibly not quite so well, in 
the few cases where we have lost. 

Whoever studies thoroughly and 
impartially the history of the origin 
and growth of the international arbi- 
tration movement must speedily con- 
vince himself that it centres in the 
heart and life of the great English- 
speaking people as a whole, not in that 
of either branch alone, and that the 
honors are almost equally divided be- 
tween the two branches. It is the out- 
growth of the principles of justice, 
liberty, equality and fraternity, on which 
Anglo-American civilization is built 
up. Deeper still, it finds its sources in 
the elemental Christian principles of 
love to God and love to man, in rev- 
erence for the divine law and devo- 
tion to human good, to which this 
great people has given itself more thor- 
oughly than any other on the face of 
the globe. The American and the 
Englishman have wrought side by side 
in this work since the one people be- 
came two nations. In the arbitration 
movement for a longtimethey wrought 
almost entirely alone. During a pe- 
riod of three-quarters of a century, 
from 1798, when the first of the com- 
missions appointed under the Jay 
Treaty rendered its decision, to 1872, 
when the celebrated Alabama case was 
decided at Geneva, there had been 
something like thirty-five settlements 
of international differences by arbitra- 
tion. Either the United States or 
Great Britain appeared as a party in all 
of these except three. In the forty- 
five which have occurred since 1872, 
the one or the other of these two na- 
tions has appeared as a party twenty 
times. 

In other kindred ways has the arbi- 
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tration movement been promoted by 
these two nations. In 1873, on the 
motion of Mr. Henry Richard, the 
British House of Commons passed, by 
the casting vote of the Speaker, a reso- 
lution formally approving of the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in the settlement of 
international difficulties. This was the 
first general official recognition of the 
principle ever given by a national legis- 
lative body, the resolution of the same 
kind introduced by Charles Sumner 
into the United States Senate the year 
before having got no further than the 
order to refer and print. Our Senate 
had, however, done much to promote 
the cause by its ready ratification of 
nearly all the treaties providing for the 
particular arbitrations which had oc- 
curred up to that time. 

I need hardly refer to the visit to this 
country made by the distinguished 
British deputation in 1887, bearing a 
numerously signed memorial, and to 
the strength giventhereby to this grow- 
ing movement; nor to the still greater 
influence exerted by the International 
American Conference of 1889-90, 
called by our own Secretary of State. 
The arbitration treaty drawn by this 
Conference did not lapse through any 
fault of the United States; and our 
government has since made an attempt 
to revive it and have it ratified. Its 
failure of ratification did not, however, 
prevent it from exercising a great in- 
fluence throughout the world, whither 
it had been sent. About the time that 
this Conference adjourned, our Con- 
gress unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion approving of the general princi- 
ple of international arbitration, like 
that of the House of Commons seven- 
teen years earlier. Another resolution 
was passed by the House of Commons 
in 1893, more specific, more cordial, 
than the earlier one, and this time by 
a unanimous vote. Another memorial 
more numerously signed than that of 
1887, has recently crossed the sea to. 
us, emanating, not from the British 
Government, but from the nation’s 
representatives in Parliament, and thus 
voicing the real spirit of the English 


people. The President of the United 
States has given the matter honorable 
mention in a message to Congress. 
So the movement has gone on for 
acentury. It has drawn into its wid- 
ening and deepening current much of 
the best thought, of the best sentiment, 
of the best purpose of the two coun- 
tries. It had really begun to seem that 
the two nations were just on the point 
of binding themselves together by a 
permanent treaty of arbitration into a 
band of perpetual friendship, and that 
they were to lead in the inauguration 
of a great international tribunal before 
which all otherwise unsolvable differ- 
ences between the nations should be 
brought for adjustment. For this 
movement had by no means confined 
itself to the two branches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. It had slowly 
but surely passed out from this centre 
to the restof theworld. It had touched 
nearly every nation in both the Old 
World and the New. Some of these 
nations have in recent years several 
times arbitrated their differences. In 
the national legislatures of eight of 
them have resolutions been passed fa- 
voring the principle of arbitration. 
Some of them have become almost as 
thoroughly interested in the movement 
as the United States and Great Brit- 
ain. Only last summer France—fight- 
ing, glory-seeking France— went a 
step further than either of these na- 
tions has ever gone, and frankly asked 
our country to join her in a permanent 
treaty of arbitration. The movement 
was really becoming contagious. 
And now, when it promised soon to 
issue in one of the most magnificent 
triumphs of reason and conscience 
known to history, the whole movement 
is suddenly brought to a dead stand- 
still, and that too by the very nations 
which originated it and have been its 
chief support. British greed and domi- 
neering on the one hand and Ameri- 
can jingoism and hotheadedness on 
the other have combined to -humiliate 
and disgrace both countries, by tem- 
porarily arresting and confusing their 
growing unity and turning their great- 
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est glory into shame. Americans are 
saying that all Great Britain’s profes- 
sions of attachment to arbitration have 
been false; Englishmen declare that 
we have abandoned our own cherished 
principles and that we are willing to 
go to any length of absurdity, in order 
to manifest our hatred for them. Old 
wounds have been torn open, old dis- 
like and distrust awakened; the old in- 
stincts of savagery and barbarism which 
had been smothered nearly dead in 
Anglo-Saxon blood have been sud- 
denly let upon their feet again. The 
proposed treaty of arbitration between 
the two countries is thrust out of sight. 
In the flurry and confusion at Wash- 
ington not a moment of thought can 
be given to the courteous and cordial 
invitation of France to join her in a 
treaty of permanent friendship. Great 
principles, the demands of modern 
times, are ignored. We have turned 
our faces backward and are shouting 
our devotion into the spaces from 
which we have come. The cause of 
international fellowship has been tem- 
porarily injured everywhere by the 
mere suggestion of war between this 
country and Great Britain. Latent 
animosities have been started into life 
all over the world. The South Ameri- 
can nations have been inflamed against 
Europe. Thechronic meddlesomeness 
of European nations has been greatly 
stimulated. For years probably, at 
best, will it be impossible to bring the 
arbitration movement back to the fa- 
vorable position which it had reached 
last summer, 

But this movement has its causes 
too deep and abiding to admit of any- 
thing but temporary restraint. The 
forces which have been carrying it for- 
ward so successfully and so rapidly in 
recent years will before long break 
down all obstacles. The magnificent 
outburst of intelligent Christian oppo- 
sition to war and war talk which has 
taken place in connection with the 
recent excitement has been a revela- 
tion even to those of.us who make it 
our business to study the subject and 
to watch for hopeful signs. In spite 


of appearances to the contrary, the 
cause has made more real progress 
than even the most sanguine had sup- 
posed. The splendid utterances to 
which we have been listening on both 
sides of the ocean are a pledge that 
the Anglo-American people can not 
much longer be blinded and led away 
by senseless jingoistic war flurries, and 
that any British ministry or United 
States administration that dares to let 
loose the winds of passion and strife 
will have to answer for it with humilia- 
tion at the bar of public opinion. 

The time has come when the word 
hostilities ought to become obsolete in 
the dictionary of internationalrelations, 
especially in that of English-speaking 
peoples. Civilization has become too 
complex and sensitive, too interdepend- 
ent in all its parts, too intelligent and 
humane, too conscientious and Chris- 
tian, to permit itself hereafter to be 
imperiled by senseless sentimental ap- 
peals to ancient and outgrown theories 
of courage, honor and safety. War has 
become intolerable in our modern so- 
ciety. It ought to be outlawed at 
once. Morality and reason have been 
condemning it from time immemorial ; 
it is now condemned besides by the 
multiplied interests of an intricate, 
world-wide association of men. If 
nations still have differences which an 
intelligent and peaceful diplomacy can 
not dispose of, there remains but one 
honorable appeal, that to arbitration. 
This method will always bring peace 
with honor; no other in our time will. 
It has been tried so often and so suc- 
cessfully, in disputes of every conceiv- 
able kind, that it has won its case at the 
bar of civilization. To reject its adop- 
tion longer is to reject not only the 
arguments of conscience, reason and 
expediency, but that other argument 
from which there is no escape—suc- 
cess. 

The civilized nations ought, then, 
without delay, to bind themselves by 
treaties hereafter to settle all their 
otherwise unadjustable conflicts by 
this peaceful, reasonable and honora- 
ble method, and to take immediate 
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steps to create a great world’s tribunal 
before which all such disputes may be 
quickly carried. The United States 
and Great Britain, by the sacred princi- 
ples which lie at the basis of their 
national life and growth, by the noble 
record which they have already made 
in the field of arbitration, and by their 


conspicuous position as joint leaders 
of the world’s progress towards right- 
eousness and peace, are doubly bound, 
both in duty and in honor, to cease at 
once and for all time all threats and 
talk of fighting and to bind themselves 
in solemn, irrevocable compact to 
abandon war forever. 








BOTANY AND BOTANISTS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Fames Ellis Humphrey. 


T was natural that the earliest 
students of plants. were inter- 
ested in them chiefly as sources 
of sustenance or of healing. It 
was wholly from this point of 
view that they were treated by 
the classic writers, whose 
accounts furnished the only avail- 
able information for the few who 
interested themselves in such matters 
during the Dark Ages. And long 
after the revival of learning they re- 
mained very few who were not deterred 
by the fate of Roger Bacon and Alber- 
tus Magnus from the investigation of 
natural phenomena. When _ finally 
the resi lts of study and travel had 
shown the futility of the early attempts 
to identify the Mediterranean plants of 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides with 
those of northern Europe, attention 
was turned from study of the books to 
the examination of plants. But it was 
still chiefly for their real or reputed 
medicinal value that they were thought 
of interest, and the materia medica 





came shortly to include almost every 
known plant. To very many of these 
the most marvellous properties were 
attributed by the herbalists and the 
gatherers of simples. 

When New England was settled, 
there was no science of botany. The 
only knowledge of plants was this 
pseudo-science of the drug-mongers, 
and the most elementary principles of 
their activity in the economy of nature 
were yet undreamed-of. Theology 
held full sway over men’s minds, and 
knowledge of the physical world suf- 
fered equally under both prevailing 
forms. The dominant theology of the 
greater part of Europe often served 
as a cloak and excuse for an idle and 
a brainless life. The opposing Cal- 
vinism which ruled New England saw 
in our world only a “vale of tears,” and 
staked its existence on keeping it so; 
while its logic was to glorify the 
Creator by contempt for creation. 
Among the early writers on New Eng- 
land, the Winthrops, Dudley, Higgin- 
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son and Wood made incidental refer- 
ence to some plants of the country, and 
the earlier explorers had carried back 
a few of the more striking ones to 
Europe. Thus by the beginning of 
the seventeenth century our Indian 
corn, pitcher-plant, milk-weed and 
arbor-vitz, among others, were known 
to the herbalists. 

The first serious attempt to describe 
the natural products of our region was 
that ot an Englishman, John Josselyn, 
who spent several years here. The 
chief authority for English-speaking 
students of his time were the herbal of 
Gerarde, published in 1636, and that of 
Parkinson, which appeared four years 
later. These are huge quartos, filled 
with the most fantastic statements 
about plants and theirvirtues, and illus- 
trated by crude but, for the most part, 
recognizable wood-cuts of the plants 
described. The accompanying illus- 
tration is from a photograph of Par- 
kinson’s herbal. The page on the 
left is devoted to the peanut and may 
give an idea of the so-called botanical 
knowledge of the times. 

This volume of 1755 pages is called 
the Theatrum Botanicum, and was pre- 
pared by “John Parkinson, Apothe- 
cary of London, and the King’s Herb- 
arist.” At least so far as American 
plants are concerned, it justified its 
claim to contain accounts of more 
“than hath been hitherto published by 
any before.” The author’s classifica- 
tion well shows the utter lack of insight 
into plant structure and the emphasis 
laid on their properties in his time. 
Some of his groups are: 

‘*1, Sweete smelling Plants. 2. Purg- 
ing Plants. 3. Venomous, Sleepy, and Hurt- 
full Plants, and their Counterpoysons. 4. 
Saxifrages or Breake-stone Plants. 5. Vul- 
nerary or Wound Herbes.” 

In a few cases, where the plants of 
what we now call a natural group or 
family possess some striking external 
peculiarity, this was seized upon; so 
that a few of his groups correspond in 
a general way with some now recog- 
nized. Such are: 


‘©8. Umbelliferous Plants. 11. Pulses. 
13. Grasses, Rushes, and Reedes.” 


This was the state of knowledge 
when Josselyn wrote; and, as he was 
an amateur and no very accurate ob- 
server at best, we shall not find his 
work superior to that of his contempo- 
raries. He made visits to New Eng- 
land in 1638 and in 1663, the latter of 
several years’ duration; and most of 
the time was spent as the guest of his 
brother, a settler at Black Point, now 
Scarborough, Maine. He published 
two volumes concerning these travels, 
one entitled, “New England’s Rarities 
discovered in birds, beasts, fishes, ser- 
pents and plants of that Country,” and 
published at London in 1672; the 
other, “An Account of two voyages to 
New England,” the second edition of 
which appeared in 1675. The latter 
has been reprinted in book form in 
Boston, and also in the “Collections” 
of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. The former was issued with full 
and valuable annotations by Prof. 
Edward Tuckerman, in 1865; and 
careful notes on that part of it relating 
to plants had previously been pub- 
lished by Rev. J. L. Russell, in Hovey’s 
Magazine of Horticulture for 1858. 
Both works contain extensive notes on 
the products of the region, quite in the 
style of the times. The lists given in 
the “Rarities,” especially “of such plants 
as have sprung up since the English 
Planted and Kept Cattle in New Eng- 
land,” have been of service in throwing 
light on questions concerning the in- 
digenous or introduced character of 
certain plants, and concerning the time 
of arrival of various vegetable immi- 
grants. It will afford an instructive 
idea of the botanical:and therapeutic 
notions of our earliest American an- 
cestors to quote Josselyn’s accounts of 
two well-known plants. He gives the 
earliest figure and description of our 
jewel-weed, Impatiens fulva. 

‘‘ This Plant the Humming Bird feedeth 
upon, it groweth likewise in wet grounds, 
and is not at its full growth till July, and then 
it is two cubits high and better, the Leaves 
are thin, and of a pale green Colour, some of 
them as big as a Nettle Leaf, it spreads into 
many Branches, knotty at the setting on, and 
of a purple Colour, and garnished at the top 
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with many hollow dangling flowers of a bright 
yellow Colour, speckled with a deeper yellow 
as it were shadowed, the Stalks are as hollow 
as a kix, and so are the roots, which are 
transparent, very tender, and full of a yellow- 
ish juice. . The Indians make use 
of it for Aches, being bruised between two 
stones, and laid to cold, but made, (after the 
English manner) into an unguent with Hogs 
Grease, there is not a more sovereign remedy 
for bruises of what kind soever; and for 
Aches upon Stroakes.” 


The description is surprisingly 
good, and the figure unmistakable. A 
hundred years later the same plant 
was thought an excellent remedy for 
To-day it has no place in 
the materia medica. 

Of America’s best-known gift to the 
world Josselyn says:— 


‘©The vertues of Tobacco are these, it 
helps digestion, the Gout, the Tooth-ach, 
prevents infection by scents, it heats the cold, 
and cools them that sweat, spent spirits re- 
storeth, purgeth the stomach, killeth nits and 
lice ; the juice of the green leaf healeth green 
wounds, although poysoned; the Syrup for 
many diseases, the smoak for the Phthisick, 
cough of the lungs, distillations of Rheume 
and all diseases of a cold and moist cause, 
good for all bodies cold and moist taken upon 
an emptie stomach, taken upon a full stom- 
ach it precipitates digestion, immoderately 
taken it dryeth the body, enflameth the bloud, 
hurteth the brain, weakens the eyes and the 
sinews.” 


A suggestion of the current mythol- 
ogy comes in the query appended to the 
account of plants introduced from 
England: 


‘“©2. What became of the influence of 
those Planets that produce and govern these 
Plants before this time?” 


And the strictly human standpoint 
from which all diseases were regarded 
could hardly be better shown than by 
the following :— 


‘¢ Their fruit-trees are subject to two dis- 
eases, the Weazels, which is when they are 
burned and scorched with the Sun, and low- 
siness, when the woodpeckers job holes in 
their bark: the way to cure them when they 
are lowsie is to bore a hole into the main 
root with an Augur, and pour in-a quantity 
of Brandie or Rhum, and then stop it up with 
a pin made of the same tree.” 


However popular with human pa- 
tients this treatment may have been, 
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our author had hardly learned its effi- 
cacy for fruit-trees by personal experi- 
ence. 

Before the first native botanist is en- 
countered, more than a century must 
be passed over. But this period was 
a great one in the history of science. 
The latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury saw the founding of the Royal 
Society of London and of other 
learned societies devoted to the 
“increase of natural knowledge,” 
which were the fruits of the great 
awakening to the external world 
brought about by the Baconian philos- 
ophy. In spite of the fact that natural 
science speedily became the vogue in 
England, and a chief subject of polite 
conversation, some of its greatest dis- 
coveries date from this time. Such 
are those of the law of gravitation and 
of the circulation of the blood. Plants 
now began to be philosophically 
studied, and the broader outlines of a 
classification based on really funda- 
mental features were now sketched. 
3esides, improvements in the theory 
and construction of the microscope 
made possible its application to the 
study of the minute structure of plants, 
and many important discoveries con- 
cerning their physiology were made 
in these and the following years. But 
the overwhelming influence of the 
great Linnzus obscured these pro- 
founder studies, and gave to the botany 
of the eighteenth century an almost ex- 
clusively systematic and descriptive 
character. Linnzus was the author 
of the binomial system of nomencla- 
ture of plants and animals, which still 
goes back to his work as its basis, and 
of the artificial “sexual system” of 
classification, based on the stamens 
and pistils of the flowering plants, 
whose functions as reproductive or- 
gans were already recognized. The 
order which he brought out of the 
chaos of descriptive natural history 
was a blessing so unalloyed, and his 
system was so simple and seductive, 
that it was many years before most 
botanists again began to realize that 
their science properly comprehends 
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other problems than those involved in 
naming and pigeon-holing plants. 

It was while the Linnzan enthusi- 
asm was at its height that the first New 
England botanist appeared on the 
scene. Very many American plants 
had already been described by Linnzeus 
and his followers; but they had been 
collected chiefly by travellers or set- 
tlers from Europe, and few of these 
had visited our rocky corner of the 
country. Manasseh Cutler was a 
native of Killingly, Conn., and was 
graduated at Yale in 1765. After a few 
years of teaching in Dedham, Mass., 
and of business life at Edgartown, in 
the intervals of which he read law, he 
was admitted to the bar. But he soon 
decided to enter the ministry, and 
studied with his father-in-law, Rev. 
Mr. Balch, of Dedham. He received 
calls from several Massachusetts 
parishes, and finally, in 1771, accepted 
that to Ipswich Hamlet, which became, 
in 1793, the town of Hamilton. He 
there remained until his death, in 1823, 
the peer of any amongst the great- 
hearted and large-minded ministers of 
those “times that tried men’s souls,” 
in whom New England orthodoxy so 
far outran in practice the meagre 
promise of its theory. His energy 
and capacity enabled him to study and 
successfully practise medicine during 
the Revolution, when the parish physi- 
cian was at the front, and to eke out his 
slender salary by fitting for college 
many boys, in the listof whom one finds 
not a few of Salem’s distinguished 
names,—Lowell, Silsbee, Derby 
and Cabot among the rest,—and 
by teaching the theory of navigation 
to others who became the most famous 
ship-masters of that old port’s palmy 
days. After the Revolution, o’erleap- 
ing the narrow confines of New Eng- 
land, he personally engineered through 
Congress the famous grant of land in 
the Northwest Territory on which the 
first settlements were made, and se- 
cured the incorporation of the momen- 
tous clause in the “Ordinance of 1787” 
excluding slavery from the territory. 
He gave two sons to the first settle- 


ment at Marietta, and soon after spent 
a few months there, making the first 
serious study of the age of the wonder- 
ful earth-works of the Ohio valley, 
from data furnished by the trees and 
remains of trees found on them. He 
served his district in Congress during 
Jefferson’s first term. 

It was while doing double duty as 
spiritual and physical healer that Dr. 
Cutler first became attracted to the 
study of the plants of his neighbor- 
hood. He had also been much inter- 
ested in some problems of plant physi- 
ology by reading the still classic 
“Vegetable Staticks’ of Stephen 
Hales; but the difficulties under which 
he labored may be gathered from the 
fact that not even a barometer could 
be hadin Salem. The dearth of books 
and of money for their purchase in a 
country parish, and the practical isola- 
tion occasioned by a separation of 
twenty-five miles in the days of horse- 
power locomotion, were also hin- 
drances of a very practical kind to the 
pursuit of science. 

In 1781 Dr. Cutler wrote to the 
Corporation of Harvard College that 
he had been trying to study plants, but 
had not the necessary books and had 
failed to procure them in Europe. He 
therefore asked to be allowed to bor- 
row “Dr. Hill’s Natural History” from 
the College library for a short time, 
offering to pay for its use such sum as 
the Corporation might determine. In 
spite of his modesty, one may be quite 
sure he received the desired permission 
unconditionally. In the same year, 
when the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences was organized, Dr. Cut- 
ler was elected a member, and, two 
years later, a member of its first com- 
mittee on communications. In 1785, 
in the first volume of the Memoirs of 
the Academy, was printed the chief 
published result of this writer’s botani- 
cal studies, and the first account, after 
Josselyn’s, of New England plants. 
This paper is entitled, “An Account of 
some of the Vegetable Productions 
growing naturally in this part of Amer- 
ica, botanically arranged.” It shows 
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the beginning of the scientific spirit in 
botany, but also shows how large a 
place was still given by students of 
plants to the investigation of their 
properties. But the discrimination 
now evident is in marked contrast with 
the wholesale credulity of the previous 
century. 
In his introduction Cutler wrote: 


‘‘The almost total neglect of botanical 
enquiries, in this part of the country, may be 
imputed, in part, to this, that Botany has 
never bee: taught inany of our Colleges, and 
to the difficulties that are supposed to attend 
it; but principally to the mistaken opinion of 
its inutility in common life.” 


A few extracts may illustrate his 
treatment of common plants:— 


** HAMAMELIS. — Witch Hazel... . 


‘*The Indians considered this tree as a 
valuable article in their materia medica. 
They applied the bark, which is sedative and 
disentient, to painful tumors and external 
inflammations. A cataplasm of the inner 
rind of the bark is found to be efficacious in 
removing painful inflammations of the eyes. 

. . The specific qualities of this tree seem, 
by no means, to be accurately ascertained. 
it is, probably, possessed of very valuable 
properties.” 


Whatever may be its real value, 
witch-hazel has not yet lost its popular 
reputation for the very virtues here 
ascribed to it. 


‘* ASCLEPIAS. — Silkweed. .. . 

‘*It may be carded and spun into an even 
thread, which makes an excellent wick-yarn. 
The candles will burn equally free, and afford 
a clearer light than those made of cotton 
wicks. They will not require so frequent 
snuffing, and the smoke of the snuff is less 
offensive.” 


Here is perhaps a practical suggestion 
for these days of the revival of candle- 
light. 

‘* BERBERIS.— Barberry... . 

‘*It is said that rye and wheat will be in- 
jured by this shrub, at a distance of three or 
four hundred yards; but only when it is in 
blossom, by means of the farina —— 
being blown upon the grain, which prevents 
the ears from filling.” 

This is an interesting statement of 
the explanation offered a hundred 
years ago of the harmful influence of 
barberry bushes upon grain, the belief 
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in which dates back to a much earlier 
time. It is now known that the micro- 
scopic dust wafted to the grain from 
the barberry bushes is not, as Cutler 
thought, the pollen of the latter, but 
the spores of a parasitic fungus, which 
passes through a part of its life-history 
upon the barberry, and requires to be 
transferred to a grain or other grass to 
complete the cycle. 














JOSSELYN’S “ HUMMING-BIRD PLANT.” 


FROM “‘ NEW ENGLAND’S RARITIES DISCOVERED.” 
In July, 1784, Dr. Cutler was a 
member of the first party to ascend the 
White Mountains for scientific obser- 
vation; and he repeated the trip just 
twenty years after. An outcome of 
this was the “List of trees and plants,” 
which he furnished for Belknap’s His- 
tory of New Hampshire. On all his 
journeys he studied plants un- 
weariedly. He had doubtless pro- 
jected an elaborate botanical work, 
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and the manuscript materials he 
left show that this would have placed 
him in the front of American botanists. 
More than a dozen volumes of notes 
and drawings were accumulated by 
him, and some of them are still in ex- 
istence. According to the late Pro- 
fessor Tuckerman, he anticipated 
much of the work of later botanists, 
such as the separation of the hickories 
from the true walnuts, and the indica- 
tion of many of the new species first 
published by Bigelow, Nuttall and 
Gray. 

He conducted a voluminous corres- 
pondence with the most distinguished 
men of America and with many in 
Europe. The complete set of the 
“Species Plantarum” of Linnzeus, sent 
him by the Swedish botanist Swartz, 
is now in the library of the Essex In- 
stitute, at Salem. He was elected a 
member of many learned societies, 
and received the title LL. D. from his 
alma mater in 1789. He was a lover of 
plants from an esthetic, as well as 
from a scientific, standpoint, and culti- 
vated about his house many not before 
seen in New England, such as the 
pawpaw, the persimmon, the tulip- 
tree and the trumpet-vine. In the 
variety of his interests and occupa- 
tions, and in his fine grasp of what- 
ever he undertook, our pioneer bota- 
nist is but another example of the effi- 
cacy of hard work; and his life of 
eighty-one years is additional evi- 
dence that, with reasonable care, the 
human mechanism wears out no 
sooner than it rusts out. 

An attempt to supply the lack of 
botanical teaching in our colleges, 
which Cutler remarked, was soon 
thereafter made. The first instruc- 
tion in natural history in New England 
was given in lectures by Dr. Benjamin 
Waterhouse, “Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Physic in the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, Mass.” A 
native of Newport, R. I., and trained 
in the best European schools, Dr. 
Waterhouse steadily maintained that 
his interest in natural history was 
wholly subsidiary to his devotion to 


medicine; but his conception of the 
scope of botany was so broad and 
modern, and his lectures were so supe- 
rior, with due allowance for the state of 
knowledge in his time, to much that 
passes for botanical teaching to-day, 
that his standpoint deserves recogni- 
tion here. He held for a few years the 
chair of Natural History in Brown 
University, and gave a course of 
twelve lectures on that general sub- 
ject in 1786-87. In 1788 he began 
annual courses of lectures at Harvard, 
which attracted much attention. The 
botanical lectures of these courses 
were printed in the “Monthly Anthol- 
ogy” from 1804 to 1808; and in 1811 
they were published at Boston in a 
volume entitled “The Botanist.” In 
the preface to this volume, the author 
says :— 

‘*It is of importance that one universal 
language should be adopted by botanists ; but 
it is wrong to make that and classification the. 
primary object. Agreeably to this doctrine 
is the sentiment of the famous Rousseau, 
who, in his Letters on the Elements of Botany, 
says, ‘I have always thought it possible to 
be a very great botanist without knowing so 
much as one plant byname.’ . . . To be able 
to pronounce, at first sight, the name of each 
mineral, to distinguish one genus of plant 
from another, and to discriminate stuffed 
animals in a museum were, it seems, enough 
to entitle a man to be considered a Natural 
Historian ; when, at the same time, he per- 
haps knew nothing of the anatomy of a seed, 
and of its gradual development into a perfect 
plant and flower, producing again a seed or 
epitome of its parent, capable of generating 
its kind forever.” 

These words are equally appropriate 
at present, for the idea of botany which 
they embody is hardly better grasped 
by the popular mind than when they 
were written. 

A result of Dr. Waterhouse’s lec- 
tures was that “several gentlemen of 
opulence and literary influence in the 
government of the University came to 
the resolution of laying a foundation 
for a Professorship of Botany and 
Entomology; to which they deter- 
mined to annex an extensive Botanic 
Garden.” Thirty or forty thousand 
dollars were subscribed, and the Legis- 
lature gave two townships toward the 
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establishment of the professorship and 
garden at Cambridge. The Massa- 
chusetts Society for promoting Agri- 
culture also aided the garden project. 

In 1805 the present Botanic Garden 
was established; and William Dand- 
ridge Peck became the first incumbent 
of the chair of Natural History, which 
he held for seventeen years. <A stu- 
dent and an ingenious mechanic, Pro- 
fessor Peck was especially interested in 
insects, and his influence upon the 
botany of his time was not marked. 
After his death Harvard was too poor 
for twenty years to fill his chair; but 
Thomas Nuttall, a distinguished natu- 
ralist of English birth, was called to 
the curatorship of the Botanic Garden, 
and remained in that post until 1828. 
A printer by trade, Nuttall’s love of 
travel and of natural history had led 
him a roving life. Except for his six 
years at Cambridge, his headquarters 
during thirty-six years’ residence in 
America were in Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing this time he travelled in all parts 
of the country, and discovered great 
numbers of new plants. He was 
essentially a descriptive naturalist, and 
possessed nice power of discrimina- 


tion. He published an “Introduction 
to Botany” (Boston, 1827), which con- 
tains a few chapters on the anatomy 
of plants, but is chiefly devoted to the 
description of the flower and of the 
Linnzan classification based on its 
parts. He seems to have regarded 
botany for the ordinary student as 
merely a pretty amusement, a notion 
which his presentation of the subject 
certainly justifies, and which has not 
yet disappeared from the public mind. 
Of his stay in Cambridge the late Dr. 
A. P. Peabody has written :— 

‘* His name was mythical to the members 
of the college. We used to hear of him as 
the greatest of naturalists; but I never knew 
of his being seen. . . . I think that the cat- 
alogue promised instruction by him to those 


who wanted it; but I never heard of his 
having a pupil.” 


Curiously enough, the chief native 
New England botanist among the con- 
temporaries of Peck and Nuttall was 
never a teacher of natural history. 
Many a Bostonian not yet old remem- 
bers the charming personality of Dr. 
Jacob Bigelow. Born in Sudbury, 
Mass., he was graduated at Harvard 
in 1806, and from its Medical School 
in 1810. For forty years after 1815 
he was Professor of Materia Medica in 
the same school, a position for which, 
says Dr. Peabody, “he had very much 
the same qualification that a learned 
unbeliever might have for a professor- 
ship of Christian theology. No other 
man of his time had so little faith in 
drugs.” How much New England 
patients of two and three generations 
ago owe to such an influence in the 
training of their practitioners is be- 
yond calculation. He held also the 
Rumford chair of Applied Science at 
Cambridge from 1816 to 1827, and 
his lectures on this foundation were 
among the great attractions of the col- 
lege course. As the chief member of 
the first committee on the American 
Pharmacopeeia, as the leading spirit 
in the establishment of Mount Auburn 
cemetery, and in all good works, he 
was widely known. A finished classi- 


cal scholar, he was among the first to 
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depreciate the value of the classics in 
a practical education, as compared 
with technical and scientific training. 
His botanical fame rests on two works. 
The “Florula Bostoniensis,” the first 
published key to the plants of the 
vicinity of Boston, appeared in 1814, 
and new editions were required in 1824 
and 1840. It is not easy to over- 
estimate the influence of this classic 
work in creating an interest in the 
botany of the 
widening region 
covered by its 
successive edi- 
tions, or fully 
to appreciate 
now the labor 
involved, and 
the enthusiasm 
which sustained 


it, in the col- 
lection of the 
data for its 


preparation. 
The “American 
Medical sot- 
any,” published 
in three vol- 
umes between 
1817 and 1820, 
was long the 
standard au- 
thority on our 
officinal plants. 
Among _ the 
contributors of 
local material 
for the “Florula” 
may be men- 
tioned Dr. Andrew Nichols, of 
South Danvers (now Peabody), a pupil 
of Dr. Waterhouse, and Dr. George 
Osgood, of Danvers,—enthusiastic 
amateurs when such were few. 
Contemporary with Nuttall and 
Bigelow were two botanists of western 
Massachusetts, who belong equally to 
New York. Amos Eaton, our first 
professional teacher of natural history, 
and especially of botany, was a native 
of New York state. After experience 
as a blacksmith’s apprentice, he was 
finally graduated from Williams Col- 
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lege in 1799. He then studied law, 
but, after a series of reverses and mis- 
fortunes, determined to devote himself 
to natural history. Pursuing its 
study, partly at Yale, he began lec- 
turing on botany and geology at Will- 
iams in 1817. By this means, com- 
bined with the teaching of private pu- 
pils and other lecturing, he supported 
himself until made, in 1824, Senior 
Professor in the Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, at 
Troy, which po- 
sition he retained 
up to his death, 
in 1842. He 
was the author 
of various text- 
books and of 
the most widely 
used “Manual 
of Botany” of 
his time. This 
appeared in its 
first edition al- 
most simultane- 
ously with the 
publication of 
Dr. Bigelow’s 
“Florula”; and 
its eighth and 
last edition, 
called “North 
American Bot- 
any,” with Dr. 
Bigelow’s _ last, 
marks the year 
1840 as the date 
of the final ap- 
pearance of the 
Linnean  hand-books. Professor 
Eaton was to the end a strong oppo- 
nent of the natural system which 
was gradually replacing the artificial 
one to which he clung, and _ for 
which the latter was intended by 
its author only as a temporary sub- 
stitute. He was one of the numerous 
disciples of Linnzeus who outdid their 
master in devotion to his system, 
because without his insight into the 
true principles of classification. His 
conception of the botanist is shown in 
the following explicit statement of 
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notions diametrically opposed to those 
of Dr. Waterhouse: 


‘‘No one should ever be employed as a 
teacher of Botany, unless he can give his 
pupils at sight the names of at least four hun- 
dred species of indigenous plants, growing 
in the vicinity of his school; and he ought to 
be able to recognize from the mere habits of 
plants six or eight hundred species.” 





But while this most pernicious fea- 
ture of Professor Eaton’s teaching has 
been so extensively perpetuated in that 
of the present, its best aspect has been 





AMOS EATON, 


as largely lost sight of. Near the end 
of his life he wrote to teachers of 
botany :— 


‘*Tf you have any respect for yourselves, 
or for human science, I beg that you will 
never lend your aid in that public imposition 
which has, within the last dozen years, de- 
graded and debased the study of botany. I 
mean that of pretending to teach practical 
botany by school lessons, without having 
each student hold in his hand a system of 
plants and living specimens for perpetual 
demonstration. . . . It is true that pictures 
may be studied; so may the picture of a 
blacksmith shoeing a horse be studied. But 
can you become a blacksmith by studying 
this picture?” 


It is only in the last few years that this 
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warning has begun to be less needed 
than half a century ago. 

Chester Dewey was born in Shef- 
field, Mass., and was graduated at 
Williams in 1806. After the study of 
theology and ordination as a minister, 
a preliminary then thought almost 
essential to fitness for any college 
chair, he became Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy in his 
alma mater in 1810, lecturing also in 
medical schools of the vicinity. In 
1850, he became Professor of Chem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Rochester, N. Y., and 
there he died in 1867. His botanical 
work was done outside of his profes- 
sional duties, and he is known as a 
critical student of our grasses and 
sedges. He also did a part of the 
botanical work of the Natural History 
Survey of Massachusetts, preparing 
the “Report on the herbaceous ons er- 
ing plants” of the state. 

‘New England claims a large interest 
in the brothers Boott, “gentlemen of 
the old school” in the best sense. 
Born in Boston of English parents, 
and Harvard graduates, their lives 
were spent apart. Dr. Francis Boott 
settled in London, and was for thirty- 
five years before his death, in 1863, 
one of its best known practitioners 
of medicine. He devoted himself with 
zeal to the elucidation of the great 
sedge-genus Carex, and the classic 
illustrations of its species published at 
his own expense are his best and most 
enduring monument. After he died, 
his brother, William Boott, a lifelong 
resident of Boston, “by a sort of 
noblesse oblige,’ took up the study of 
the sedges and, though publishing lit- 
tle, became recognized as an authority 
second only to the elder brother. 

The beautiful Connecticut valley 
inspired and was made famous by the 
work of one of those “self-made” men 
who, fortunate in their inheritance and 
in their environment, have the genius 
to guide their development to the high- 
est results. After a youth of hard 
work without opportunity for regular 
college training, and after a service of 
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a few years as a country minister, 
Edward Hitchcock became, in 1821, 
Professor of Chemistry and Natural 
History in Amherst College. Here 
he served with singular disinterested- 
ness to the end of his life, in 1864. 
From 1845 to 1854 he was president of 
the college, returning to the ranks of 
the faculty when the emergency which 
had demanded this service was past. 
Preeminent as a geologist, he is per- 
haps best known for his work on the 
fossil footprints of the Connecticut val- 
ley sandstones. He published in 1829 
a “Catalogue of Plants growing 
within twenty miles of Amherst Col- 
lege,” which may be regarded as the 
forerunner of the numerous similar 
lists since prepared for various regions. 
He was one of the first American 
writers to give more than perfunctory 
attention to the simpler flowerless 
plants. His list of plants of the Lin- 
nan class Cryptogamia, although it 
now seems meagre enough, shows his 
knowledge of the whole field of botany 
to have been better than that of most 
botanists of the time. He also pre- 
pared the first “Report on the Animals 
and Plants of Massachusetts,” in addi- 
tion to one on the’ Geology of the state. 

When, after these first reports, the 
work of the Natural History Survey 
was divided among a number of 
specialists, Mr. George B. Emerson 
shared the botanical work with Pro- 
fessor Dewey of Williams College, 
taking the woody plants as his subject. 
Mr. Emerson was a native of Maine, 
a graduate ot Harvard, and for over 
thirty years the principal of the best 
private school for girls in Boston. As 
a leading spirit in every attempt to give 
dignity to the teacher’s profession and 
to elevate the standard of fitness for its 
members, the whole country owes him 
a lasting debt. His interest in plants 
dates from his acquaintance with Dr. 
Cutler’s paper in his early youth. To 
the preparation of his “Report on the 
Trees and Shrubs growing naturally 
in the forests of Massachusetts” he de- 
voted all his leisure for nine years. 
He personally explored the state from 
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end to end, despising no source of 
information; and the result was a 
volume which must remain classic. 
It was published at Poston in 1846, 
and a beautiful second edition, with 
colored plates, followed in 1875. Mr. 
Emerson had a genuine love of the 
woods, and clearly saw the practical 
value to the state of their wise man- 
agement. Ata time when, to the ordi- 
nary observer, the supply of timber 
seemed limitless, he wrote: — 

‘*Now those old woods are everywhere 
falling. The axe has made, and is making, 
wanton and terrible havoc. The cunning 
foresight of the Yankee seems to desert him 
when he takes the axe in hand. The new 
settler clears in a year more acres than he 
can cultivate in ten, and destroys at a single 
burning many a winter’s fuel, which would 
better be kept in reserve for his grand- 
children.” 

If he felt constrained to speak thus 
fifty years ago, what would he say 
to-day, when the same reckless policy 
which he lamented has brought close 
home to us the problem of future 
wood supply, and when our stateliest 
and most important forests are fast fall- 
ing into the hands of men as soulless 
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as their steam saw-mills! It is to Mr. 
Emerson’s book that we owe the beau- 
tiful Bouvé collection of woods in the 
museum of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History; and it was largely 
through his personal influence that his 
father-in-law endowed the Arnold 
Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, now one 
of the foremost forestry establish- 
ments of the world, which is none the 
less his memorial that it does not bear 
his name. 

One of the most enthusiastic and 
promising of the New England bota- 
nists of two generations ago was Will- 
iam Oakes, of Ipswich. A graduate 
of Harvard in 1820, he became dis- 
gusted with the law after admission to 
the bar, and thenceforward devoted 
himself to the study of New England 
plants. He visited every part of our 
territory and repeatedly explored the 
more interesting mountain regions, 
having planned an elaborate Flora, for 
which he accumulated an enormous 
mass of material. But his anxiety for 
perfection in his work delayed its com- 
pletion; and finally his death by 
drowning in 1848 lost to science his 
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GEORGE B. EMERSON, 
accurate and discriminating knowl- 
edge. It is related of Oakes that a 


woman who had watched him for half 
an hour on his knees near her house,: 
searching for a rare moss, thought 
him crazy and, in the kindness of her 
heart, brought him a slice of bread and 
butter. 

His friend and companion on many 
trips, Dr. Charles Pickering, was of Sa- 
lem ancestry, a grandson of Col. Timo- 
thy Pickering. He was graduated at 
the Harvard Medical School in 1826, 
and practised for several years in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1838 he sailed with the 
Wilkes Exploring Expedition to the 
South Pacific as one of its naturalists, 
giving especial attention to the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants and 
animals. On the return of the expedi- 
tion, he made a journey of several 
years in eastern countries for study. 
His chief works are one on geographi- 
cal distribution, published in part by 
the government, and a “Chronological 
History of Plants, Man’s Record of his 
own existence,” a wonder of learning 
and of patience, covering 1222 closely 
printed quarto pages and tracing the 
migrations and _ transportations of 
plants as shown by existing historic 
records, from the beginning of the first 
great year of the Egyptian reckoning, 
with citations in the original lan- 
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guages. This work was in press at the 
time of his death in 1878. It has been 
said, and may well be believed, of Dr. 
Pickering, that “love of knowledge was 
the one passion of his life.” 

In 1833 Harvard College received 
by the will of Dr. Joshua Fisher, for 
many years Beverly’s beloved physi- 
cian, an endowment to establish a 
Fisher professorship of Natural His- 
tory. After having been declined by 
Francis Boott and by George B. Emer- 
son, this chair was offered in 1842 toa 
very promising young man, the pupil 
and associate of Dr. John Torrey of 
New York, then the foremost Ameri- 
can systematist. This young man 
who was thirty-two years old and 
already under appointment to a chair 
in the nascent University of Michigan, 
accepted the call, and for forty-six 
years adorned his chair and the institu- 
tion of his adoption. The story of 
Asa Gray’s life needs not to be re- 
hearsed here. It has lately been made 
familiar by the delightful volumes of 
his letters prepared by his wife. The 
history of his work is that of American 
systematic botany for nearly five 
decades. His text-books and man- 
uals, in various editions, his masterly 
use of the unrivalled facilities afforded 
by his position and by the period of 
exploration and discovery in the great 
West over which his activity extended, 
and his delightful personality, com- 
bined to give him a preeminence never 
before accorded to an American bota- 
nist and, one may almost as safely say, 
never again to be enjoyed by any; 
while the universal verdict of his for- 
eign colleagues places him in the front 
rank of the botanists of the world. 
Though he first saw the light in cen- 
tral New York, he was of Massachu- 
setts stock, and, as all his best work 
was done there, the state may fairly 
claim him. His first book, published 
when he was but twenty-six years old, 
was the “Elements of Botany,” and his 
last, brought out shortly before his 
death, bears the same title. In 1842 
appeared the “Botanical Text-book,” 
and in 1848 the first edition of the 


“Manual of Botany.” In the latter the 
Linnzan key was used as an aid to 
rapid determination; but even this use 
of it was abandoned in later editions, 
and the plants were, from the first, 
arranged according to the natural 
system of De Candolle. This work 
determined the disappearance of the 
Linnzan system from American liter- 
ature. That Dr. Gray’s chef d’ocuvre, 
the “Synoptic Flora of North Amer- 
ica,” in spite of many years of untiring 
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industry, was left very incomplete, can 
never cease to be a source of regret to 
all who profess any interest in the 
“science beautiful.” It is true that Dr. 
Gray limited himself, in his own work, 
to the external structure and classifica- 
tion of the flowering plants; but this 
field was a much larger part of botany 
in his youth than at present, and it 
will yet be long before it fails to afford 
scope for the exercise of the best abili- 
ties. 

Two names are closely associated 
with the work of Dr. Gray at Harvard, 
those of two natives of Connecticut 
and graduates of Yale. Charles 
Wright spent some years after his 
graduation in 1835 in the exploration 
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of then almost un- 
known Texas; and 
the fruit of some 
of his work was 
one of Dr. Gray’s 
best known  pa- 
pers, the “Plante 
Wrightiane.” He 
accompanied the 
North Pacific Ex- 
ploring Expedi- 
tion as_ botanist, 
in 1853-5, and 
spent most of the 
next twelve years 
in extensive and 
fruitful collecting 
in Cuba. Several 
years were then 
passed in research 
and assistance at 
the Gray  herba- 
rium; and his last 
years till his death 
in 1885 were devoted to the explora- 
tion of his native hills. 

Sereno Watson’s love of botany did 
not assert itself for twenty years after 
his graduation in 1847. <A varied and 
unsatisfactory experience during this 
time led him finally to accompany 
King’s exploring expedition in the 
western mountains from 1867 to 1871, 
devoting himself chiefly to the flower- 
ing plants of the country. The result- 
ing volume on the “Botany of Cali- 
fornia” showed his grasp of his 
subject so clearly, and Dr. Gray 
had been so impressed by his 
ability during his work in Cam- 
bridge while preparing it, that he was 
offered the curatorship of the Gray 
herbarium in 1874. The earnest hope 
of botanists that he might be able, after 
the death of his chief, to complete the 
Synoptic Flora, on which they had 
worked for fourteen years together, 
was shattered by his untimely death 
only four years after. 

It would be unfair not to acknowl- 
edge the debt of our science to the 
beautiful plates which accompany 
some of Dr. Gray’s publications, as 
well as often more popular works, 


J. L. 
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— from the pencil of 
\ Isaac Sprague. 
:* Combining the 
skill of the artist 
with the insight 
and accuracy of 
the naturalist, his 
work has set a 
high standard for 
his successors. 

Two names 
which here deserve 
mention as those 
of contributors of 
material for Gray’s 
Manual and criti- 
cal students of the 
pond-weeds and 
other flowering 
plants of our fresh 
waters are Dr. 
J. W.. Robbins, 
Yale, °21, a physi- 
cian of Uxbridge, 
Mass.,and Rev. Thomas Morong, Am- 
herst, °48, who was settled over several 
Massachusetts parishes and late in life 
carried out a two years’ botanical ex- 
ploration in South America. His last 
vears were spent as curator of the 
herbarium of Columbia College, in 
New York. 

Under the Linnzan system the 
flowerless plants were thrown together 
into a class co6rdinate with each of the 
classes of flowering plants, and placed 
at the end of the list. This treatment 
was perhaps natural enough in view 
of the scanty knowledge of these forms 
then possessed; but it had the effect of 
making them regarded as of little con- 
sequence, and for a long time almost 
ignored. Up to 1840 their study in 
America had been fragmentary in the 
extreme. But with the advent of nat- 
ural classifications which first indi- 
cated something of the true place of 
the different cryptogamic groups in 
the vegetable kingdom as a whole, 
they began to attract the attention of 
lovers of plants. Perhaps our earliest 
student of the simpler aquatic plants 
included under the general name 
Algae was Jacob Whitman Bailey, a 
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native of Worcester County, Mass. A 
graduate of West Point, he soon 
became Professor of Chemistry, Min- 
eralogy and Geology there, and up to 
his early death in 1857, contributed 
much to the knowledge of his favorite 
plants. He remembered his New 
England origin by leaving his fine col- 
lection of microscopic preparations to 
the Boston Society of Natural History. 

The first systematic attempt at an 
account of American algz was left to 
an Irishman, Prof. William Henry 
Harvey, of Trinity College, Dublin. 
An enthusiastic collector and traveller, 
as well as a noted authority on these 
plants, he had already resided several 
years in South Africa, when,in 1849, he 
visited the United States to investigate 
its marine flora, spending considerable 
time in New England. The result was 
a work issued in three parts during the 
fifties by the Smithsonian Institution, 
—the “Nereis Boreali-Americana,” 
which is still indispensable in the study 
of our “sea-weeds.” 

A pioneer of much greater ability 
than his published work shows was a 
Unitarian clergyman of Massachu- 
setts, Rev. John Lewis Russell. A 
devoted lover of nature, his study was 
always a naturalist’s den, full of “green 
things and beautiful.” He was fond 
of giving popular instruction, whether 
by voice or by pen, and was a promi- 
nent botanical contributor to the “New 
American Cyclopedia.” For forty 
years, and till the close of his life in 
1873, he was “Professor of Botany and 
Vegetable Physiology” to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society; and he 
left to it a bequest to endow an annual 
lecture on the relations of the fungi to 
horticulture, as though he foresaw the 
important discoveries since made and 
yet to be made concerning the etiology 
and preventive treatment of the numer- 
ous and destructive fungous diseases 
of our cultivated plants. His special 
studies upon the mosses and lichens 
were begun when very little was 
known of these plants in America, and 
it is to be regretted that his extensive 
knowledge of them was not preserved 


to us. It fairly characterizes him to 
say that “if his personal ambition had 
been greater, he would have attracted 
more notice from the world.” 

sut a few years younger than Mr. 
Russell was the man to whom we owe 
our chief knowledge of the American 
lichens, Edward Tuckerman. A mem- 
ber of a well known Boston family, 
and a Harvard man by tradition, he 
was sent to Union College, where he 
was graduated in 1837. Ten years 
later he atoned for this break in the 
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family record by taking the A. B., in 
course at Cambridge, having been 
earlier graduated from the Law 
School there, and later completing the 
course in the Divinity School. Mean- 
while he had studied in Europe and 
had learned from the father of system- 
atic lichenology, Elias Fries, of Up- 
sala, the traditions and methods of that 
study. As a young man he was an 
enthusiastic explorer, and the grand 
“Tuckerman’s Ravine,” on Mount 
Washington, perpetuates the memory 
of his energy. He was a profound 
student of history, and considered that 
his professional work, with botany as 
his recreation. Yet it is as a botanist 
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that he is and will be best remembered. 
From 1854 to 1873, he was Lecturer in 
History in Amherst College, in whose 
shadow his home was made until his 
work was finished in 1886. From 
1858 until the end he was also Profes- 
sor of Botany there. The volumes he 
prepared will long remain the chief 
authority on our lichen-flora. He 
clung, to the last, to the belief of the 
older lichenologists in the autonomy 
of these plant-combinations, a view 
now superseded; but this detracts 
nothing from the value and critical 
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insight of his systematic studies. His 
“Catalogue of Plants growing within 
thirty miles of Amherst College” was 
an elaboration and revision of Presi- 
dent Hitchcock’s earlier one. For 
him, as for his predecessor, plants 
meant members of the vegetable king- 
dom, and his list is as complete 
as possible in all groups. The 
list of Fungi was prepared by the 
shoemaker botanist of Brattleboro, 
Vt., Charles C. Frost, one of our 
earliest students of this group of 
plants, in whose study he rendered 
real service. Entirely self-taught, he 
gained command of several languages 


to fit himself for his studies, and was 
an interesting example of what persis- 


tence inspired by devotion can accom-: 


plish. 

One of the earliest botanical ama- 
teurs in Rhode Island was Stephen T. 
Olney. Though engaged in business 
during most of his life, he found time 
for much botanizing. Indeed his fond- 
ness for this form of recreation gave 
currency to stories of mental derange- 
ment, which were seriously listened to 
by the learned court concerned in the 
settlement of his estate. So well is the 
love of nature appreciated by the gaz- 
ing crowd! After studies of the flow- 
ering plants in his earlier years, which 
resulted in the publication of his “Cat- 
alogue of Rhode Island Plants,” he 
became a careful investigator of the 
sea-weeds, a list of which, published a 
few vears before his death in 1878, was 
entitled “Algz Rhodiacez.” 

One whose residence among us dur- 
ing the last thirteen years of his life 
demands a place for him here is 
Thomas P. James. A wholesale drug- 
gist in Philadelphia until 1869, he then 
removed to Cambridge and devoted 
himself to the study of his favorite 
plants, the mosses. The chief result 
of his labors was the “Manual of the 
Mosses of North America,” left incom- 
plete at his death, and finished, as a 
labor of love, by his friend, Sereno 
Watson. 

The esthetic and scientific interest 
of the ferns has gained for them many 
appreciative students, one of the chief 
of whom was a son of New England. 
Daniel Cady Eaton was graduated at 
Yale in 1857, and spent his life, just 
closed, in her service as Professor of 
Botany, his love for which was, doubt- 
less, a natural inheritance from his 
grandfather, Amos Eaton. His 
elaboration of the account of the 
ferns for successive editions of 
Gray’s Manual, and various other 
publications, both technical and popu- 
lar, concerning them have given 
him the first place among our authori- 
ties on this group. He has also done 
good service in the study of marine 
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algz and of the general flora of his 
vicinity. The “Catalogue of flowering 
Plants and higher Cryptogams grow- 
ing within thirty miles of Yale Col- 
lege,” issued by the Berzelius Society, 
shows everywhere the influence of his 
advice. 

Certain societies deserve mention 
here for their influence on the develop- 
ment of botany in New England. The 
New England Society for Promoting 
Natural History, formed in December, 
1814, became, a month later, the Lin- 
nzean Society of New England. From 
1818 till its dissolution in 1822, its 
meetings were very irregularly. held; 
and then, for several years, the outlook 
was felt to be too discouraging to war- 
rant another attempt. But, in 1830, 
the Boston Society of Natural History 
was formed, and, in the next year, in- 
corporated. At that time there was no 
good museum and no good teaching 
of natural history in New England. 
Through aid from the state and private 
gifts, the Society’s fine building on the 
Back Bay was obtained, and gradually 
its splendid collections have been ac- 
cumulated. Its influence on teaching 
has been steady and important, and its 
publication fund has furnished the 
means for giving to the world many 
scientific memoirs of the greatest 
value. The Natural History Survey 
of Massachusetts, authorized through 
its influence and made under its super- 
vision, was the first in the country and 
the model for subsequent similar 
undertakings. Its first active presi- 
dent, who served for seven years, was 
Dr. Benjamin D. Greene, of Tewks- 
bury, a devoted amateur botanist, who, 
though publishing nothing, gave freely 
of his ample means to the society and 
otherwise for the promotion of science, 
and left to it his valuable library and 
herbarium. His successor for six 
years was George B. Emerson. 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences has counted among its mem- 
bers our ablest botanists, and its publi- 
cations contain much of the fruit of 
their labors. 

The Essex County Natural History 
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Society had for its first president Dr. 
Andrew Nichols. For three years 
before 1848, Rev. J. L. Russell stood 
at its head; and after its fusion with the 
Essex Historical Society, in that year, 
to form the Essex Institute, he served 
the last as vice-president for thirteen 
years. Several of his too brief papers 
are among its publications. 

As one glances over the list of those 
New Englanders who have added 
something to our knowledge of plants, 
he must be struck by the small num- | 
ber of professional botanists it com- 
prises. Itis safe to say that only three 
or four of all those above mentioned 
have derived their living principally 
from their botanical work. But we 
have seen that physicians, clergymen, 
general naturalists, chemists, teachers, 
men of business and of leisure have 
earned for themselves the name of bot- 
anist. Our first professional natu- 
ralist to devote himself exclusively to 
botany was Dr. Gray; and it has been 
only with the development of the 
newer theoretical and practical aspects 
of the science that such a career has 
become more generally possible. In 
the limits of a single article it will be 
impossible to give any detailed ac- 
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count of these modern points of view or 
of the work of living botanists. The 
activity of recent years is therefore very 
inadequately represented here. It 
will be seen that the work of those of 
New England’s botanists whose labors 
are ended has been that necessary in a 
new country, the work of exploration 
and description, opportunities for 
which are still far from exhausted in 
our own continent. 

It is now a little more than thirty- 
five vears since the dawn of the new 
botany with the publication of the 
“Origin of Species,” in whose great 
author we of English blood and lan- 
guage claim a peculiar interest. The 
new conceptions of development in 
accordance with determinable laws, of 
adaptations to determinable condi- 
tions, and of real blood-relationship 
between plant species and genera, 
which we owe to Darwin and to whose 
ready appreciation by American bota- 
nists Dr. Gray contributed so much, 
gave, indeed, a new zest and a new 
interest to descriptive studies. But 


in Opening up innumerable problems 
before unthought of, in leading to 
points of view before unreached, it 
made of the dead science of animals 
and the dry science of plants one 
quickening science of life. Since 
botany and zoology were thus brought 
together, the time has never been 
when any but a great genius could be 
master in both fields. Students of 
plants and animals have both contrib- 
uted to the solution of biological prob- 
lems; but it is increasingly true that 
one must be an animal biologist or a 
plant biologist. Most of the hicher 
institutions of learning in New Eng- 
land now recognize the modern biol- 
ogy, though some have very tardily 
done so. Yet of these none but Har- 
vard gives any adequate representation 
to the botanical aspects of the subject. 
The greatest service which can now 
be rendered to the cause of biological 
science in our midst is provision for 
teaching and research in the colleges 
on botanical lines, as it is already con- 
ducted by zodlogists. 








LOVE’S CALENDAR. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


And soft the warm breath of a gentler air; 


| T is no spring, though skies be blue and tender, 


Though scarfs of green veil all the birches slender, 
And flowers star the open everywhere; 
Though beauty breathe in every living thing, 
Unless thou lovest me — there is no spring. 


It is no winter, though the sky may darken, 
And chilly death hide all the world in snow; 
No sounds of spring though all the soul may hearken, 
No message from the flowers tombed below; 
Though desolate the sky, the earth, the sea, 
There is no winter — if thou lovest me! 
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SIR EDMUND ANDROS. 


By Mary L. Fay.* 


NTIL the most recent time, our 
American historians have united 
in branding Sir Edmund Andros 

as a heartless tyrant and a man almost 
devoid of honor or justice. ‘They have 
accepted the reports of contemporaries, 
who either intentionally maligned him 
for selfish reasons, or else were led 
to misrepresent his character and_ his 


* A paper read before the Old South Historical Society. 
The author is one of the Old South prize essayists for 
1887 
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actions in their zeal for the government 
he was sent to supersede. Embittered 
and prejudiced by the downfall of their 
cherished system, the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts were blind to, any good qualities 
in the royal governor who came to rear 
new institutions on the ruins of their 
independence. Yet a careful and im- 
partial study of the records of the time 
and of his deeds shows that Andros has 
been greatly misrepresented; that he 
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was really an upright and honorable man, 
a brave soldier and a wise commander, 
conscientious in his religious belief, un- 
swerving in his loyalty, faithful to his 
duty, possessing energy, unusual admin- 
istrative ability, eminently fitted in many 
ways for leadership. He was unfortunate 
in standing between the oppressive policy 
of the Stuarts and the determined inde- 
pendence of the Puritan colonies. The 
blame which has been cast upon him, 
such as it was, belongs to the king, whose 
orders he obeyed, and to officers who 
were not appointed by him, and _ for 
whose deeds he was not responsible. 

In order to understand the circum- 
stances which made Andros’s position so 
difficult, it is necessary to glance at the 
train of events in New England which 
led to the appointment of a governor- 
general. 

Boston being the capital of the new 
government, Andros came into closest 
contact with the people of Massachu- 
setts, and there he met with the most 
bitter opposition. The remoter colonies 
reflected the opinions of their stronger 
and more independent neighbor. 

The charter granted by Charles I. to 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony conveyed 





pany and its successors full executive and 
legislative powers “not used repugnant 
to the laws of England.’ Armed with 
this patent, which they had obtained as 
a confirmation of the liberty that was 
their natural birthright, the Puritans left 
England. ‘The growth of the new col- 
ony was rapid. The despotic policy of 
Charles I. caused a constant tide of 
emigration to flow into it between 1630 
and 1643, and it soon became the 
wealthiest and strongest of the north- 
ern colonies. But its rigid Puritan- 
ism and independent government pro- 
voked the hostility of the crown, while 
its prosperity aroused envy. ‘The un- 
compromising policy of the colonial 
clergy, anxious to keep out all doctrines 
contrary to their own, excluded all but 
members of the Puritan church from the 
right of suffrage, and thus gave rise to a 
disaffected and restless class within its 
borders. ‘The charter, as the bulwark of 
its liberties, became the object of attack 
from the numerous enemies, at home and 
abroad, who desired the overthrow of the 
Massachusetts government, and every 
means was used to induce the king to 
recallit. ‘The attempts against the charter 
began in 1634, and from that time till 
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the lands therein specified to them, their 
heirs and assigns forever, to hold, sell, or 
dispose of as they chose. It declared 
that the emigrants and their descendants 
possessed all the rights of native subjects 
on taking the oath of supremacy and 
allegiance, and conferred on the com- 


1685 the colony was constantly assailed. 
The annexation of the settlements in New 
Hampshire and Maine, at the request of 
the inhabitants, added Mason and Gorges, 
the dispossessed proprietors, to the long 
list of enemies, and involved Massachu- 
setts in endless disputes. 

















BY HIS EX CELLENCY 


PROCLAMATION. 


HEREAS His MAJESTY hath been gracioufly pleafed, by His Royal Letter, bearing Date 

the fixteenth day of Oftober laft paft, to fignifie That He hath received undoubted Advice that 

a great and fudden Invofion from Holland, with an armed Force of Forreigners and Strangers, will 

fpcedily be made in an hoflilc manner upon His Majelty’s Kingdom of ENGLAND, ‘and that 

altho’ fome jalfe pretences relating to Liberty, Property, and Religion, ( conttived of worded with Art and Subtilcy ) 

may be givenout, (as fhall be thought vfcful upon fuch an Attempt; ) It is manifelt however, (confidcring 

the great Preparations that are making) That no lef mettcr by this /nvafon is propofed and purpofcd, than an 

ebfolute Conqueft of ris Majcfy’s Kingdoms, and the utter Subduing snd Subjefhng His. Majety and all Hos 

People tc a Forreign Power, which is promoucd (as 1lis Majefty underftands ) altho’ it may feem almoft incre- 

dible 2 by fome of ‘His Majefly’s —_ being perfons of wicked and reftlefs Spirits, implacableMalice, and def{pe- 

Tate Defigns, who having no fence of former inteftune Dittradtions, ( the Memory and Mifery whereof thouldendear and 

put a Value upon that Peace and Happincfs which hath long been enjoyed ) nor being moved by His Majefty's 

Feiterated Afts of Grace and Mercy, ( wherein His Majefty hath ftudied and delighted to abound towards all His 

Subjects, and even towards thofe who were once His Majefty’s avowed and open Enemies ) do again endeavour to 

fembroil His Majcfty’s Kingdom in Blood and Ruin, to gratifie their own Ambition and Malice, propofing to 
themielves a Prey and Booty in fuch @ publick Confufion : 

And that although His Majefty had Notice that 2 forreign Force was preparing againit Him, yet His Majefty 
hath alwaies declined any forreign Succour, but rather hath chofen ( next under’ GOD) to rely wpon the true 
and ancient Courage, Faithand Allegiance of His own People, with whom His Majefty hath often ventured His 
Life for the Honour of His Nation, and in whofe Defence againft all Enemies His Majelty is firmly refol- 
ved to live and dye; and therefore does folemnly Conjure His Subjects to lay afide all manner of Animofities , 
Jealoufies, & Prejudices , and” heartily & chearfully to Unite together in the Defence of His MAJESTY and 
their native Countrey, which thing alone, will ( under GOD ) defeat and fruftrate the “principal Hope and De- 
fign of HisMajefty's Enemies, who expect to find His People divided; and by publithing( perhaps) fome plau- 
{ible-Reafons of their Coming, as the fpecious ( tho’ falfe } Pretences of Maintaining the Proteftant Religion, . or 
Afferting the Liberties and Properties of His Maiefty’s People , do hope thereby toconquer that great and re- 
jowned Kingdom. , 

P That albat the Defign hath been carried on with all imaginable Secrefie & Endeavours to Curprife and deceive 

His MAJESTY, HE hath not been wanting on His part to make fuch provifion as did become Him, and, 
by GOD's great Bleffing, His Majefty makes no doubt of being found in fo Be0d a Pofture that His Enemies ma 
havé caule to repent {uch their rath and smjuft Attempt. ALL WHICH, itis His Majefty’s pleafure, thou! 

be made known in the moft publick manner to His loving Subjects within this His Territory and Dominion of 

NEW-ENGLAND, that they may be the better prepared to refift any Attempts that may be made by 
His Majefties Enemies in thefe parts, and fecured in their trade and Commerce with His Majefty's Kingdom of Exyland. 

hi , in purfuance of His MAIJESTTs Commands, by thefe Prefents make krown and Publish 

=. pope t : And hereby Charge and Command all Officers Civil & Militery, and all other His 

*Majefty’s loving SubjeCts within this His erritory and Dominion aforefaid, to be Vigiast and Careful in 
their refpective places and Rations, and that, upon the Approach of sny Fleet or Forreign Force, they be in 
Readinefs, and ufe their utmoft Endeavour to hinder any Landing or Invafion that may beintended to be made 
within the fame. P ‘ 

iven at Fort-Charles at Pemaquid, the Tenth Day of January, in the Fourth year of the Reign of our 
* oh Lord J A MES the Second, of &m; 1, Scotland, France and Ireland KL NG, De 
fender of the Faith &. Annoq; DOMINI 1688. 


Pr AE ST ot E ANDROS 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 


Printed at Boflm in New-Exgland by 2. P. 


A REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A PROCLAMATION ISSUED BY ANDROS WHILE IN MAINE IN 1688, 
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During the long struggle between the 
king and Parliament, the colonies were 
left to themselves. This was their season 
of growth. ‘They assumed, of necessity, 
greater powers of self-government, and 
found that they were perfectly capable of 
governing themselves without any as- 
sistance from England. Massachusetts 
made laws as the need arose, coined 
money in the utter dearth of a medium 
of trade, and carried on an extensive 
commerce with European countries and 
the West Indies, exporting home products 
and the products of the other colonies 
in ships built at home and manned by 
her own sailors. 

Unusual favor was shown the Puritan 
colonies while Cromwell was in power. 
He refused to listen to their enemies, and 
approved of the exile of Baptists and 
Quakers from Massachusetts. The Acts 
of Navigation and Trade, passed at his in- 
stigation to regulate and restrict the colo- 
nial commerce for the benefit of Eng- 
land, were not enforced in New England 
during the Protectorate, — an advantage 
which aroused the jealousy of the less- 
favored colonies, and especially of the 
London merchants, a powerful class 
whose influence was steadily increasing, 
and who were thus added to the enemies 
of Massachusetts. 

With the restoration began again the 
struggle for the preservation of the char- 
ter rights, to which Charles II. was an 
avowed foe. He was determined to 
crush out all independence in the colonies 
and reduce them to unquestioning obe- 
dience to the crown. A new policy was 
adopted. A council under the name of 
the Lords Commissioners of Trade and 
Plantations was appointed to take charge 
of colonial affairs, and a system of unre- 
mitting oversight was inaugurated. Mas- 
sachusetts was especially obnoxious, and 
measures were at once taken to bring 
her into subjection. Orders were sent 
tothe governor and the General Court, 
requiring the oath of allegiance to be ad- 
ministered, all legal proceedings to run 
in the king’s name, and the laws prohibit- 
ing the Episcopal form of worship and 
restricting the right of suffrage to church 
members to be repealed. The people 
found these demands an infringement of 


their liberties. They concluded to obey 
the first two and say nothing about the 
others. But the weapons of protraction 
and invasion, which had been so service- 
able in dealing with Charles I., were of 
little use with his son. A commission 
was sent over, early in 1664, to regulate 
the government, discover how far the 
king’s commands had been obeyed, and 
enforce obedience, to hear all complaiuts 
relating to titles, ecclesiastical discipline 
or undue assumption of power by the rul- 
ers, and to administer justice at their own 
discretion, even if opposed to the laws of 
the colony. Men invested with such 
arbitrary powers would have been danger- 
ous indeed to the welfare of the colony, 
had they been fitted to carry out Charles’s 
intentions. Fortunately for New Eng- 
land, they were not. Colonel Nicolls, 
whose presence was necessary for the de- 
cision of any measure, was at Manhadoes 
the greater part of the time. ‘The other 
three, who were personally obnoxious to 
the people, were steadily thwarted in 
their attempts to stir up sedition and in- 
terfere with the government. After 
months were idled away they departed, 
leaving the people thoroughly exasperated 
by their encroachments and determined 
to resist every attempt to curtail their 
liberty. 

But although rid of her unwelcome 
guests, the colony did not settle back 
into her old peace which had vanished 
when Charles II. ascended the throne. 
The war with King Philip broke out, and 
drained New England of wealth and 
strength. Itbore hardest on Massachusetts, 
and left her exhausted and impoverished. 
Never had there been a time of more 
general depression. The distress was 
widespread. A number of towns were 
utterly destroyed, others so devastated 
that it was long before they regained their 
prosperity. The crops were ruined, the 
cattle were killed, and there was hardly a 
family that was not in mourning. In the 
midst of the gloom, the attacks on the 
charter were renewed. The English mer- 
chants were complaining of the injury 
done to their commerce by the freedom 
of the colonial trade,and urging a more 
vigorous enforcement of the Acts of Navi- 
gation and Trade. Coming from so 
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influential a quarter, these complaints 
gained the ear of the king, and in addition 
to the acts already existing, restricting 
colonial commerce, another and a severer 
act was passed forbidding the importation 
into the colonies of any European com- 
modities not laden in England. ‘This 
would destroy the ship-building and other 
industries connected with it, a principal 
source of wealth to Massachusetts, and 
give England a monopoly of trade. 
Edward Randolph, kinsman of Mason, 
was commissioned to enforce these meas- 
ures, and also to discover the sentiments 
of the inhabitants of Maine and New 
Hampshire, as well as in the Massachu- 
setts colony itself, toward the Massachu- 
setts government, and to collect all the 
information possible prejudicial to the 
government. The Lords of ‘Trade were 
ready to undertake the work of crushing 
the local governments, and he was only 
too glad to furnish them with all the 
material he could accumulate. 

The first step was to recall the char- 
ters. Randolph bent all his energies to 
aid in this task. For the next twenty 
years he was the untiring persecutor of 
Massachusetts. His first official visit 
lasted six weeks. Every moment was 
used in collecting evidence against the 
colony, fomenting discord and _ stirring 
up intrigues against the government. He 
was the bearer of disagreeable messages, 
and he took a savage delight in making 
them as unpalatable as possible. Doyle 
says of him that “he was one of those 
men who, once enlisted as partisans, lose 
every other feeling in the passion which 
is engendered of strife.” He hada ca- 
pacity for bringing together the facts 
which would further his object in so 
effective a way that his statements carried 
conviction and baffled denial. His pen 
was never idle. Letter after letter full ot 
the grossest misrepresentations was sent 
to work mischief in England, while the 
writer busied himself in increasing the 
minority of disaffected men which he 
soon discovered to exist in the colony. 
Almost all the intrigues and disputes 
which resulted in the downfall of the 
charter can be traced to his work in 
those six weeks. He sowed; Andros 
reaped a harvest of thorns. 


Randolph’s promotion to the office of 
collector of customs in Boston gave him 
larger opportunities of thwarting the 
magistrates in their efforts to preserve 
the Puritan theocracy. For the next 
fourteen years his malicious spirit was 
never idle. He went back and forth 
between England and the colonies, the 
evil genius of New England wherever he 
was. In 1679, as a consequence of his 
efforts to overthrow the theocracy, im- 
perative orders were sent to the rulers of 
Massachusetts to extend freedom of wor- 
ship and equal civil rights to all except 
Papists, and enjoining a strict observance 
of the clause of the charter which re- 
quired eighteen assistants in the General 
Court. It was hoped that the result of 
these commands would be to weaken the 
patriotic party and strengthen the opposi- 
tion. Matters were now rapidly approach- 
ing a crisis. Hitherto the patriots had 
felt that in the defence of their liberties 
they could count on the sympathy of the 
English commoners, and that that would 
be a check on the king’s tyranny. But 
it was a forlorn hope. Charles was de- 
termined to assert the divine right of 
kings and to govern without responsibil- 
ity to a Parliament. He began a war on 
the charters of towns and corporations. 
Charter after charter was annulled by 
the corrupt courts of justice. The colo- 
nies were not forgotten. Charles was 
resolved to be an absolute monarch in 
all his dominions. 

Massachusetts instructed her agents to 
yield none of her charter rights. ‘The king 
was determined to abolish those rights. 
The perplexed agents warned the leaders 
that unless they yielded in some points 
they would lose all. The General Court 
deliberated long on their letters. Opinion 
was divided ; a large part were in favor 
of yielding, but there were still enough 
members with the Puritan sturdiness to 
carry the point, with the influence of the 
clergy on their side. This decision ended 
the agents’ work. When it was made 
known in England, a guvo warranto was 
issued against the charter. One more 
chance was given Massachusetts to humble 
herself before the king. Governor Brad- 
street and the majority of the assistants 
passed a vote to submit, but it was re- 
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jected by the deputies, who chose to 
abide by their former decision, and in 
June, 1684, the charter was annulled by 
a decree in chancery, — and with it per- 
ished the Puritan Commonwealth in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The annulment of the charter, the 
bulwark on which they relied for the pro- 
tection of their rights and which they had 
struggled so valiantly to keep, was a 
crushing blow to the people. If.a king’s 
solemn pledge could be recalled, on what 
could they rely? They were left at the 
mercy of a despotic monarch. In one 
decree of a distant court, their title to 
the country, even the titles of individuals 
to land and houses, were swept away with 
the patent which conferred them. Charles 
Il. showed how much tenderness the 
colony might expect at his hands by his 
nomination as his viceroy of the infa- 
mous Colonel Kirke, whose bloodthirsty 
course in Tangiers had won him so no- 
torious a reputation. The sudden death 
of the king and the accession of James 
II., followed by Monmouth’s insurrection, 
interfered with his coming ; he proved so 
necessary to James in his terrible punish- 
ment of the rebels that he could not be 
spared for New England. 

Until the new monarch had leisure to 
attend to colonial affairs, a temporary 
government was erected, consisting of a 
president and a council of eighteen mem- 
bers. ‘There was no provision for a leg- 
islature. Joseph Dudley, a clever, self- 
seeking politician, was appointed presi- 
dent, through Randolph’s influence, as a 
man who would be a subservient tool in 
carrying out the arbitrary designs of the 
crown. At the same time it was hoped 
that the people would be conciliated by 
the choice of one of their countrymen, 
and the way smoothed for harsher meas- 
ures. Dudley, however, had made him- 
self obnoxious both to the patriotic party 
and many of the moderate party. He 
had’ shown, while agent for the colony at 
a time when the unselfish devotion of her 
sons was most needed, that he cared less 
for her welfare than for his own advance- 
ment. On his arrival in Boston he pre- 
sented his commission to the General 
Court. It was addressed to “some of 
the principal gentlemen ”’ of the colony, 


instead of the “ Governor and Company 
of Massachusetts Bay,” as official docu- 
ments had always been directed, — thus 
emphasizing the complete overthrow of 
the former government. A protest was 
drawn up, which declared the powers 
granted in it to the president and his 
council too arbitrary, “ both in the mat- 
ters of legislature and in the laying of 
taxes,” and appealed to Dudley to re- 
fuse a commission which so grossly in- 
fringed the liberties of his countrymen. 
But he was too ambitious to heed their 
appeal. 

The people were alarmed by the ab- 
sence of provision for popular represen- 
tation in the government; and a remark 
of Dudley’s, that “the people in the 
colony must not suppose that the rights 
of Englishmen would follow them to the 
ends of the earth,”’ showed his disposition 
toward them. Fortunately his power was 
of short duration. Had his office been 
permanent, he would have been an 
arbitrary and oppressive governor. The 
presidency lasted only six months, and he 
made no efforts to organize a government 
that would be so soon set aside. Except 
that no General Court met, the former 
government remained unchanged. Buta 
general listlessness and uncertainty per- 
vaded all its branches. Everything was 
unsettled. No one knew how soon new 
and harsher measures would be taken. 
They knew of the brutalities committed 
by Stuart orders in Scotland during the 
preceding ten years, and of the horrors 
perpetrated in England by Jeffries and 
Kirke. ‘These things might happen within 
their borders while a Stuart was on the 
throne. Although intended to pave the 
way for the imposition of a stricter gov- 
ernment, Dudley’s appointment only 
served to keep the country in a dis- 
contented and restless condition and 
roused a stronger opposition to the 
crown. 

Had the royal governor been sent out 
at once, and a defined and firm rule es- 
tablished, he would have been spared 
much trouble and had an easier task 
than Sir Edmund Andros found awaiting 
him on his arrival in Boston, in Decem- 
ber, 1686, with a commission from the 
king appointing him governor-general of 
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' all New England. ‘The news of a settled 
government was received with relief. 
Anything was better than the gloom and 


depression into which the colony had 


been plunged for the past two years. 

Sir Edmund Andros was no stranger to 
the people of New England. He had 
spent the greater part of the preceding 
twenty years in America. His family was 
noted for its devotion to the house of 
Stuart, an1 his own loyalty to his suc- 
cessive sovereigns was one of the promi- 
nent features of his character. He began 
his career in the army of Prince Henry of 
Nassau. At the restoration, he entered 
the service of the king’s aunt, the Queen 
of Bohemia, where he acquired the ac- 
complishments of a courtier and saw 
royalty in its most favorable aspect. His 
marriage with the sister of the Earl of 
Craven, the queen’s chief adviser, is a 
proof of the favor in which the young 
cavalier was held at her court. It was 
probably through the FEarl’s influence 
that, in 1666, he was made major of a 
regiment of foot-soldiers and sent to 
America, where he distinguished him- 
self by his bravery and skill. He was 
promoted to the command of the forces 
in Barbadoes, and soon won the reputa- 
tion of being skilled in American affairs. 
When the province of New Netherlands, 
which had been granted to the Duke of 
York, was restored to the Duke by the 
Dutch, he appointed Andros lieutenant 
and governor, an exceedingly difficult 
position to fill. The Dutch settlers had 
been forced to surrender to the English 
commander, Colonel Nicolls, in 1664. 
The province was re-named New York, 
in honor of its new proprietor, and Nicolls 
was made governor. He established an 
autocratic government, which his suc- 
cessor, Lovelace, continued. The suc- 
cess of the Dutch fleet in 1673 en- 
couraged the settlers to rise against 
their tyrannical ruler and return to their 
old government. Their triumph was 
short-lived, and the English power was 
reinstated in the province, this time too 
firmly to be shaken. But they chafed 
under the foreign yoke, and it was only 
by the greatest wisdom and tact that 
Andros brought order out of the disturbed 
conditions he found on his arrival. 








The king’s instructions left the gov- 
ernor to use his own discretion in ad- 
ministering the government. James re- 
garded his provinces as sources of income. 
He demanded that the governors whom 
he appointed should supply him with 
large revenues: ‘The welfare of the peo- 
ple was of trifling importance.  Fortu- 
nately for them, and in spiie of all that 
has been said to the contrary, Andros 
was a more public-spirited and liberal- 
minded man. During the six years he 
was governor of New York he iabored 
unweariedly for the people’s good. A 
recent historian of New York says with 
justice: “ His administration forms a 
memorable epoch in the colonial history 
of New York. ... J A careful scrutiny of 
the manuscript records in Albany shows 
that of all the New York governors before 
and after the Revolution, not one has 
taken such a purely personal supervision 
of everything that looked to the improve- 
ment of the city as Governor Andros. . . . 
He may justly be considered the most 
able and enlightened of New York’s 
colonial governors.”’ * 

When he took up his residence in 
New York in 1674, the town was in a 
ruinous condition. The fort was falling 
to decay, the guns were useless, the pub- 
lic buildings sadly in need of repair, 
every department of municipal and colo- 
nial government neglected. He at once 
set himself vigorously at work to reform 
abuses and improve the town. Its de- 
fences were carefully strengthened, the 
fort was repaired, the harbor was enlarged, 
new wharves were built, substantial pub- 
lic buildings erected, owners of vacant 
lots obliged to improve them on penalty 
of having them sold at public auction. 
A market house was built, and market 
days and fairs were established ; and the 
poor laws were so effectively carried out 
that in two years there were no beggars 
to be found. The public records had 
hitherto been: carelessly kept in the 
secretary’s house. Andros had them 
carefully arranged and removed to the 
town-hall. He organized a well-drilled 
militia, improved the sanitary regulations, 
established stringent laws against drunk- 


* Quoted from the Memorial History of New York, Mr. 
Stone’s chapter on Andros, which gives a very interesting 
account of his administration. 
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enness and to regulate public: morals. 
To all these reforms he gave his personal 
supervision. He foresaw the future com- 
mercial importance of New York, and 
especially directed his attention to further- 
ing the commerce of the colony. He 
encouraged intercolonial trade and regu- 
lated the exports and imports of the 
colony for its best interests. In all his 
reforms he was so thorough and so far 
ahead of his time that his successors 
could make no improvement on his work. 

Far from being a tyrant, one of his 
earliest acts was to second the petition of 
the people to the Duke of York for an 
Assembly. He recognized the justice of 
their demand, and used all his influence 
to persuade the Duke to grant it. But 
James had the Stuart hatred of popular 
assemblies and, with his usual narrow- 
mindedness, declared himself unable to 
see any necessity for them and in isted 
that they would be destructive to the 
government. Still Andros did not give 
up his efforts to open James’s eyes in 
this matter. When he visited England 
in 1677, he strongly urged upon both the 


king and his brother the advisability of 


yielding to the people’s desire. But al- 
though he was received favorably at court 
and knighted in reward for his good ser- 
vice, his advice was ignored. 

He has been accused by historians, 
and the people accused him at the time, 
of influencing his master to refuse an 
Assembly. He could not grant one 
against the Duke’s commands; and be- 
cause he was made the instrument to de- 
clare James’s tyrannical will, the people 
most unjustly flung the blame upon the 
man who had spared no pains to aid 
them, instead of looking to the source of 
the injustice done them and putting the 
censure where it was deserved. Andros’s 
sympathy with their cause presents a 
favorable contrast to the intolerance of 
the majority of the royal governors of 
his own and later times. Lord Berkeley, 
the governor of Virginia, openly rejoiced 
on hearing that James had refused to 
grant the petition, and thanked God 
there were neither free schools nor print- 
ing presses in his colony. 

Throughout his administration, Andros 
was continually hampered in his efforts 


for the good of the colony by the Duke’s 
incessant demands for larger revenues. 
His letters were full of complaints of the 
small returns he received from the prov- 
ince. In obedience to his commands, 
the governor was obliged to enforce the 
revenue laws stringently, thereby arousing 
the antagonism of English and Dutch 
traders, on whom they bore hard and 
who became anxious for his removal from 
office. Their accusations and the com- 
plaints of Carteret, governor of New 
Jersey, with whom Andros had come into 
collision in obeying the Duke’s orders, 
influenced James to recall him. ‘The 
discontented merchants represented that 
under another governor the province 
would yield larger revenues, and James, 
eager for larger revenues, followed their 
suggestions. In 1680 Andros was ordered 
to return to England to answer the 
charges against him. He hastened to 
England and laid a report of his adminis- 
tration before the king, the Duke of 
York and the council, and indignantly re- 
futed the accusations which had been 
made against him. He came out of the 
examination wholly cleared and with 
praise for his administration. He re- 
mained in England for the next five 
years and enjoyed undiminished favor at 
court. When, in 1685, James II. found 
leisure to regulate the government of 
New England, he showed his confidence 
in Sir Edmund by appointing him gov- 
ernor-general of all the New England 
colonies, which were included in one 
royal province. This was the most im- 
portant post on the continent and the 
most difficult for a royal governor to fill. 

As governor of New York, Andros had 
been forced into disputes with the rulers 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut, whose 
prejudices had blinded them to his friend- 
ly attitude toward them. It was owing 
to his efforts that the Five Nations did 
not join King Philip in his war against 
them. He was anxious to help New 
England, but his offers were rejected, 
and his exertions were rewarded by ac- 
cusations of furnishing the Indians with 
arms and ammunition with which to 
carry on the war. This was a base cal- 
umny; for besides keeping his Indian 
allies from joining the hostile Indians, 
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the records show that among his earliest 
reforms were laws strictly forbidding 
any one to supply powder or arms to the 
Indians. 

Andros was unfortunate in coming to 
Massachusetts at a period of transition, 
when no man in his position would have 
been welcome. A writer of the last 
century well says: ‘At the time Andros 
was governor of New England, the peo- 
ple were zealous republicans and bigoted 
independents, having banished those of 
other religions. Among such people it 
must have been difficult for a gentleman 
of Andros’s education and _ principles 
both in religion and politics to please 
them.” His office was far more diffi- 
cult than that of his successors, for the 
English Revolution of 1688 taught the 
later monarchs a lesson which kept them 
from imitating the oppressive policy of 
the Stuarts. 

Smarting under the loss of their char- 
ter, the people blamed the royal gov- 
ernor for the wrongs they suffered, un- 
able to see or to remember that he was 
in no wise responsible for the downfall 
of their self-government, toward which 
events had been tending for fifty years. 
It is certainly no evidence of tyranny 
on his part that his view of the royal 
authority was diametrically opposite to 
theirs. Neither did his acceptance of 
the position nor his obedience to the 
king’s commands evidence any unfriend- 
liness to the colony. Had he been given 
the opportunity, he would have proved 
himself as eager for the welfare of the 
people as he had been in New York. On 
taking possession of the government, he 
declared his desire to promote the pub- 
lic good. He organized the govern- 
ment according to the provisions of his 
commission, which vested all the power 
in the governor and a council. The ex- 
tent of the powers thus conferred, as 
well as the absence of any provision for an 
Assembly, alarmed the people. They 
drew up a petition to the king to grant 
an Assembly, but it was unsuccessful. 
Andros was not responsible for its fail- 
ure. He believed in giving the people 
the privilege of popular representation, 
but he had learned the uselessness of ad- 
vising James to adopt such a policy. 


Andros has been repeatedly accused of 
exceeding the powers conferred on him 
by his commission ; but in truth he was 
far from using them to their full extent. 
He was instructed to tolerate no printing 
press ; he had the power to lay taxes at 
his own discretion with the consent of 
a majority of the council, and to make 
laws and appoint judges and other officers 
at will. But he made no attempt to 
suppress the printing press; he levied 
no higher taxes than had been levied un- 
der the colonial government, except when 
the Indian wars made it necessary, and 
then he allowed the towns to choose their 
own assessors. Save that no General 
Court was held, the government remained 
very much the same. ‘The old laws re- 
mained in force; many of the former 
officers were retained. The most zeal- 
ous partisans resigned their offices; but 
it is improbable that Andros turned any 
honest man out of office. 

The charge brought against him of 
altering the old forms of government 
resolves itself largely into the introduc- 
tion of the form of oath in use in Eng- 
land,— swearing on the Bible,— which to 
the Puritans was an idolatrous custom, 
for which they had substituted lifting 
the hand. Their refusal to observe the 
English custom seemed to the governor 
an excuse to disobey a reasonable com- 
mand. It was one of the many cases in 
which each party looked at the matter 
from an entirely different standpoint. 
The question of quitrents was another 
instance. The king and his ministers 
held that, with the annulment of the 
charter, the territory of Massachusetts 
reverted to the crown. It became a 
question of asserting the prerogative of 
the king and forcing Massachusetts to 
acknowledge her dependence on the 
crown; consequently, it was eagerly 
pressed by James, whose ruling desire 
was to bring all his dominions under his 
absolute control. Andros believed in the 


principle, as did the other adherents of 
the Stuarts ; buthe is no more to beblamed 
than the lawyers and judges who gave 
their verdicts accordingly. 

To test the principle, it was announced 
that all titles to lands were null and void ; 
that the right of purchase from the Indi- 
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ans, which the colonists asserted secured 
their titles to their property, was worth- 
less; but, by petitioning for new patents, 
their titles would be confirmed on reason- 
able terms. Naturally, the people were 
bitterly opposed to the measure. ‘To ap- 
ply for new titles would be yielding a prin- 
ciple dearer than life to them. Increase 
Mather was sent to lay their grievances 
before the king; but his mission was in 
vain. Andros was not acting in opposi- 
tion to the royal will. In the end, many 
yielded to the pressure and applied for 
quitrents. Writs of intrusion were passed 
upon a few persons who refused to peti- 
tion for patents, in order to assert the 
king’s right ; but they were only brought 
against the most prominent men, who 
were well able to contest the point, not 
against poor people. The more impor- 
tant the position of the contestant, the 
more emphatically would his defeat es- 
tablish the right of the crown. It has 
been complained that exorbitant fees 
were extorted for quitrents, and that An- 
dros benefited by them ; but it must be 
remembered that the table of fees was 
fixed by the council, that they varied 
with the values of estates, and were not 
in Andros’s hands. If West and Ran- 
doiph were dishonest and exceeded their 
lawful rates, Andros was no gainer, and 
was not responsible for their deeds. It 
cannot, I think, be proved that he was 
guilty of wilful oppression or injustice in 
this or any instance during his governor- 
ship in New England. He was simply 
the executor of the Stuart policy. What 
appeared grievously unjust and tyrannical 
to the Puritan colonists would seem per- 
fectly just and legal to the English officer 
and courtier. 

One of the greatest grievances which 
the loss of the charter entailed upon the 
people was the removal of the power of 
taxation from the town-meetings, in 
which it had been lodged for fifty years, 
to the governor and his council. It was 
not the amount of taxes they were re- 
quired to pay at which the people re- 
belled ; it was the principle of taxation 
without representation. The country 
towns which preserved more of the un- 
compromising spirit of the Puritan 
founders than the commercial towns, 


where it was weakened by the increasing 
influences of the moderate party, were 
most determined in their opposition. 
The people of Ipswich, led by their 
pastor, protested against the injustice of 
taxing them without their consent, and 
refused to pay taxes until they had pe- 
titioned the king for redress. Summary 
measures were necessary to prevent the 
spread of rebellion. ‘The leaders of the 
movement were arrested, tried and fined. 
The judges who pronounced the sen- 
tence acted independently of Andros and 
were the condemned men’s own country- 
men. In rebelling against the king’s au- 
thority as represented by his governor, 
these men had laid themselves open to 
the charge of treason, and set an exam- 
ple which, if unpunished, would be 
speedily followed. Andros was obliged 
to levy taxes for the support of the gov- 
ernment, and to insist on their being 
paid ; and to prevent all the towns from 
imitating the example of Ipswich, he had 
no alternative but to punish those who 
defied his authority. 

Had the conditions in Massachusetts 
been what they were in New York, An- 
dros would undoubtedly have proved 
himself as efficient in promoting the wel- 
fare of the one colony as he had been in 
his government of the other. But he 
came to a people who had governed 
themselves for fifty years; who had a 
well-organized government, and resented 
any attempt at interference. He was 
able to effect but few reforms, but those 
are worthy of notice. He introduced 
the forms used in proving wills in the 
English spiritual courts into the probate 
courts here, where the methods had been 
very unsettled, and they continued in use 
to the time of the Revolution. He also 
caused the public records, which were 
scattered through the colony, to be 
brought to Boston and carefully arranged 
in a suitable place. The movement 
awakened much opposition, as in many 
cases it necessitated long journeys to 
Boston to consult deeds or records; but 
we owe the preservation of the records 
to the care and foresight of our first 
royal governor. 

One of his early acts was to make a 
tour through the country which had been 
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placed under his authority. He first 
‘visited Rhode Island and Connecticut to 
demand their charters. Rhode Island 
surrendered her patent, and acknowl- 
edged his authority without any opposi- 
tion. As Mr. Lodge says, under Andros 
she “sank into a new and complete 
quiet.” His government was so far from 
being felt to be oppressive in Rhode 
Island, that the revolt which caused its 
overthrow was unwelcome to the people 
of that colony. 

But Connecticut followed the example 
of Massachusetts and refused to yield 
her charter. Andros’s attempt to retain 
it has been repeatedly cited as a con- 
vincing proof of his tyranny. But he 
was obliged to carry out the orders of 
the king, who had sent him to New 
England for that purpose. He was not 
responsible for the views of his master, 
who had unquestionably been prejudiced 
against the colony by the malicious 
misrepresentations of Randolph, who 
had made war upon the charters of 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
had succeeded in obtaining writs of 
guo warranto against them.  Ran- 
dolph’s insulting and aggressive behav- 
ior hardened the Connecticut authori- 
ties into a more determined opposition 
and made Andros’s task more difficult. 
On reaching Hartford, the royal governor 
met the former governor and council of 
the colony, and laid his orders before 
them. ‘They pretended to yield, and 
tradition tells— although it is a very 
questionable tradition — how the charter 
was brought out, and how, by a skilful 
trick, it was abstracted from the room 
_and safely hidden in the famous ‘Charter 
Oak. But, for the time, the effect upon 
the colony was the same as if it had 
yielded. The colonial records were 
closed, and Andros took formal posses- 
sion of the government. But in spite of 
her sturdy resistance to his authority, 
Andros did not interfere with the liberties 
of the colony, nor attempt to revenge 
himself upon her by a tyrannical exercise 
of his power, as would have been apt to 
be the case had he been the tyrant he 
has been pictured. 

From Connecticut he proceeded north- 
ward, and journeyed through the settle- 


ments of Maine and New Hampshire, 
which suffered from constant attacks 
from the Indians. He established friendly 
relations with the sachems, and influenced 
them to call their warriors home and live 
quietly. He garrisoned the fort at Pem- 
aquid, and left the country at peace 
when he returned to Boston. 

There he found new honors awaiting 
him. It was James’s design ultimately to 
consolidate all the local governments of 
America under one governor. As a step 
toward the accomplishment of this plan, 
New York and New Jersey were added 
to Andros’s government. ‘The first few 
months of 1688 the governor spent in 
Boston, arranging necessary details of ad- 
ministrations. ‘Then he again travelled 
through the colonies, including New Yerk 
and New Jersey, ascended the Hudson 
to hold a conference with the chiefs of 
the Five Nations, with whom he renewed 
the alliance he made with them while gov-’ 
ernor of New York, and attached them 
still more strongly to the English. ‘The 
outbreak of Indian hostilities again in 
Maine and New Hampshire, largely 
caused by aggressive acts of the English 
traders, put a sudden end to his journey. 
He hurried back to raise troops for the 
relief of the distressed settlements, and 
took command himself. It was in No- 
vember, and bitterly cold, the ground 
covered withsnow. ‘The soldiers suffered 
much from cold and hunger during the 
long march through the forests. Their 
commander was bitterly reproached for 
undertaking the expedition ; but even his 
enemies had to admit that he bore his 
fil share of hardship. He remained in 
the north until spring, and taught the In. 
dians such a wholesome fear of him that 
they did not dare to molest the settle- 
ment again while he was governor. His 
downfall was the precursor of one of the 
most terrible Indian wars that had ever 
swept over New England. He was busily 
engaged in building forts and making 
careful provisions for the safety of the 
settlers after )is departure when reports 
reachcd him of the designs of William of 
Orange on England. He issued a proc- 
lamation from Pemaquid, urging the 
king’s subjects to remain loyal to him and 
be ready to protect their coasts from 
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invasion, and hurried back to Boston, 
leaving the forts weil garrisoned and 
Lieutenant-Governor Brockholst in com- 
mand. 

He found Boston full of excitement. 
The merchants were in communication 
with Holland and England, and were 
fully informed of William’s movements, 
while Mather wrote from London to pre- 
pare the patriots for the expected change. 
He hoped the downfall of the Stuarts 
would bring about the restoration of the 
charter. The people were agitated by 
these hopes and by various false rumors 
which were circulated by Andros’s 
enemies. 

The news of the Prince’s landing on 
the English coast and a copy of his proc- 
lamation were brought to Boston from 
Barbadoes by John Winslow. Fearing 
the effect of the news on the excited 
people, Andros required Winslow to sur- 
render his papers. He refused, and was 
committed to prison until the excite- 
ment should be quieted. But in spite of 
this precaution, the tidings spread through 
the colony. The leaders waited until 


they could rely on the ultimate success 
of the Prince; then, on April 18, there 
was a great uprising of the people, totally 
unexpected by the governor or his officers. 
They were imprisoned, the fort and the 
English frigate in the harbor were cap- 
tured and the last colonial magistrates 


were reinstated. The revolt was so skil- 
fully conducted that the names of the 
leaders never transpired. Contrary to 
their expectations, William showed him- 
self so decidedly opposed to popular inde- 
pendence that it would have been danger- 
ous to divulge the secret. 

As soon as William ascended the 
throne, he issued letters to the colonies 
commanding that their governments 
should remain unchanged until further 
orders. Mather managed to prevent a 
letter being sent to Massachusetts. Had 
it reached the colony, the plans of the 
leaders would have been overthrown and 
Andros would probably have remained in 
office under the new king. 

A General Court was convened, which 
met in May and reorganized the old 
charter government. The magistrates of 
1685 resumed their functions; but their 


authority was weak. Andros and _ his 
officers were detained in prison, and their 
long confinement caused much discontent 
among a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants. The garrisons in Maine and New 
Hampshire were recalled; and this was 
the signal for the recommencement of 
the Indians’ attacks and the descent of 
pirates upon the Maine coast. It is 
stated in a letter written in 1689 that the 
imprudent act caused the loss of several 
thousand lives and the destruction for the 
time of the fisheries and the lumber 
trade. 

The petitions of the prisoners — 
which they contrived to send to the king 
—and of the Episcopalians and many 
others of the wealthy and influential class, 
as well as of the inhabitants of Maine 
who had good cause to regret Andros’s 
overthrow, aroused the king in his behalf. 
An order was sent July 30 for the rendi- 
tion of those still in prison, which, how- 
ever, did not reach Boston till the end 
of the year. ‘The prisoners were sent to 
England in February, 1690, after an im- 
prisonment of ten months without a trial, 
— surely as tyrannical a proceeding as 
any of which the “tyrant” himself was 
guilty. 

Two agents went with them to England 
to plead for the colony. A long list of 
charges, largely made up of idle rumors 
and very trivial tales, was laid before the 
council at the trial ; but the accusers were 
unable to support their charges, and the 
prisoners were acquitted. Andros issued 
from this trial, as he had from the last, 
completely cleared. His report of his 
administration, which he presented to 
the council, is straightforward and clear, 
and in the absence of extravagant abuse 
of his enemies, affords a refreshing con- 
trast to their reports and letters. Al- 
though just released from a long and un- 
just imprisonment, he abstains from any 
reflections upon them, except in the case 
of their imprudent recall of the troops 
from Maine ; he merely states the facts of 
his seizure and confinement in simple 
and moderate language. 

One secret of William’s success was 
his ability to recognize worth wherever it 
existed. Andros’s loyalty to James, which 
was brought against him as a crime by 
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the colony, only recommended him the 
more to the king ; and, as a mark of the 
royal trust and favor he was appointed 


governor of Virginia and Maryland in 
1692,— a more lucrative post than the 
governorship of New York and New 
England together. 

He found Virginia suffering from the 
effects of the European war. Her com- 
merce was interrupted ; she was deprived 
of a market for her only staple, tobacco ; 
all classes shared in the general depres- 
sion. Andros applied himself vigorously 
to the improvement of the condition cf 
the colony. He directed his attention to 
the encouragement of manufactures and 
of the cultivation of cotton ; he put finan- 
cial matters on a firmer basis; and in a 
short time the colony was in a prosperous 
and peaceful condition. He was deeply 
interested in the progress of William and 
Mary College, and recommended its en- 
couragement to the Assembly. He gov- 
erned so well that there is little material 
for history. No complaints were made 
nor grievances felt. By his interest in 
the public welfare, he won the people’s 
esteem, and would have done much more 
for them had he not become involved in 
a quarrel with the commissary, Dr. 
Blair, who was the head of the Virginia 
church and of the college. Blair was a 
controversial Scotchman, who spent his 
life in opposing the royal governors. 
Andros was recalled, owing to the influ- 
ence of the Bishop of London, who es- 
poused his commissary’s cause; but on 
his return to England, the king showed 
his undiminished confidence in him by 
conferring the governorship of Guern- 
sey upon him. He also succeeded his 
father as bailiff of the island, an of- 
fice which he held for the rest of his 
life. He died in 1713, at the age of 
seventy-six. 

In reviewing Andros’s long life, one is 
struck by the amount and variety of the 





work he accomplished and by the cen- 
sures he received. He served four mon- 
archs in succession, and enjoyed the 
favor of all of them; yet he was not a 
man who spent his time at court, soliciting 
offices, — not even his enemies accused 
him of that. Governor at different times 
of every royal province on the mainland 
of America, he exercised a larger influ- 
ence than any other of the royal governors, 
He was the first to perceive the immense 
importance of winning the alliance of 
the powerful Five Nations; and it was 
due to his diplomacy and energy that 
their friendship was secured to the Eng- 
lish. He was recalled from each govern- 
ment to which he was appointed on 
serious charges of dishonesty and tyranny, 
only to issue scathless from his examina- 
tions and receive promotion. He was 
never discouraged by the repeated in- 
justice he suffered ; his passion for work 


made him enter just as enthusiastically as 


ever into reforms and improvements in 
the next government to which he was 
sent. To quote from Mr. Whitmore’s 
memoir of the royal governors: “ We 
must class Andros among those statesmen, 
unwelcome but necessary, whose very 
virtues and abilities are detested in life, 
because they do so thoroughly their ap- 
pointed work.’’ He was set, especially 
in New England, to carry out a_ policy 
which was detested by the majority of the 
people. Into the merits or demerits of 
that policy it is not the purpose of this 
paper to enter. Its aim is simply to urge 
that the facts of history do not show that 
Andros was personally tyrannical and un- 
principled as he has been represented in 
the common New England tradition, and 
its purpose will be accomplished if it 
leads any serious students of our history 
to feel that his character and administra- 
tion, like Hutchinson’s, are worthy of re- 
examination from another than the tra- 
ditional point of view. 
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A SPANISH CITY IN THE NEW WORLD. 


By Mary E. Haines. 





=; NLY a miserable fish- 
Ir ing village—a cluster 
A of palm-thatched huts 
under a tropical sky, 
> a broad white beach 





— washed by the blue 
Pacific. The Spaniards ground their 
teeth, some even tore their beards in 
the first fury of their disappointment. 
For this was Panama! 

Since Antonio Tello de Guzman and 
his little band, sent to establish a line 
of military posts between the North 
and South seas, had reached the Pa- 
cific slope, they had heard the town of 
Panama frequently mentioned by 
their Indian escort. Eagerly the 
Spaniards pressed forward, certain of 
finding gold or pearls, perhaps, Quien 
sabe? a city of gorgeous palaces, with 
roofs and pillars of solid gold, such as 
were well known to abound in the 
Indies—for had not Marco Polo seen 
them? And now the city of their de- 
sires was gained, and the Spaniards 
felt that life was indeed a blank as they 
gazed upon the sad reality and learned 
that Panama in the Indian tongue sig- 
nified “Place where many fish are taken.” 

But their countenances lightened as 
the natives crowded curiously about 
them. Around the arms and necks of 
their dusky hosts hung strings of fine 
pearls, which werewillingly exchanged 
for jingling hawk’s bells and gaudy 
trinkets. Heaps of pearl oysters were 
brought to the white men, and the In- 
dians set about opening them by fire 
in the aboriginal fashion, when the 
Spaniards—who would have put a 
native over the coals with less com- 
punction than a pearl oyster—inter- 
posed and taught them how to break 
the shells, evincing so much concern 
in the operation that the haughty 
cacique who accompanied them was 
amazed and disgusted. 
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That was in 1517; yet in less than 
sixty years the Indian fishing village 
had become the most important city of 
America. A never-ceasing stream of 
treasure from the mines of Peru, from 
Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras, 
from the spice islands and the pearl 
fisheries, poured into her store-houses, 
there to wait the sailing of the royal 
treasure-ships for Spain. It was one of 
the sights of the city to watch the de- 
parture of the treasure train, consisting 
of from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
mules, laden with gold and silver 
bricks, pearls, and the hardly less valu- 
able woods, gums, fruits and spices of 
the American tropics. Under a strong 
Spanish and Indian guard the precious 
freight was convoyed to the little town 
of Cruces, on the river Chagre, and 
there shipped in barges to the royal 
galleons waiting off Nombre de Dios 
in the North Sea. 

The streets of Panama were lined 
with beautiful buildings, and her con- 
vents and churches vied with those of 
Spain in the magnificence of their 
sacred paintings and ornaments. 
Without the town lay the villas of the 
great merchants and the officers of the 
crown; these were built of cedar, and 
stood in beautiful gardens overlook- 
ing the peaceful South Sea. Here the 
lives of those who dwelt within them 
passed in a happy dream. So, at 
least, thought the unfortunates whose 
lot it was to live and labor on the 
deadly eastern coast of the Isthmus. 

There was not a nation of Europe 
that did not cast covetous eyes on this 
whilom village. Small wonder was it 
then if the captains and crews of the 
light craft from Great Britain, Holland 
and France, which swarmed off the 
cayos,* sought by day and found in 


* A number of small Islands surrounding Cuba, the com- 
mon refuge of pirates. 
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their dreams at night the strait which 
must exist between the North and 
South seas. To find this strait; to 
steal through it; to swoop down upon 
the white and yellow ingots and great 
milky pearls which lay in gleaming 
heaps in the storehouses of Panama; 
to load their vessels and sail away with 
wealth enough to last a lifetime, was 
the universal aspiration of the 
“Brethren of the Coast.” One among 
them realized it—in part. He did not 
find the strait, but he did fill his vessel 
with the coveted wealth of Panama 
and sail merrily away to England, 
where Charles II. rewarded his wicked 
success with the order of knighthood. 

This daring pirate was Henry Mor- 
gan. The son of a rich Welsh yeo- 
man, he had no desire to follow in the 
footsteps of his worthy father, but 
longed to see the world. To that end 
Harry Morgan left home while yet a 
mere lad and, making his way to the 
nearest seaport, shipped for the Barba- 
does with a sailing-master who told 
him many fair tales until the runaway 
was on board and the ship under way. 
Then the captain treated him most 
cruelly, and when the port was reached 
sold his unfortunate passenger as a 
slave. 

In the hard years of his servitude 
the generous nature of the Welsh lad 
became distorted; rage and bitterness 
filled his heart, and so hardened it that 
pity withered and never took root 
again. Compelled to labor when 
racked by pain and half delirious with 
fever, exposed with naked skin to the 
burning sun and pouring rain, half 
starved, beaten without mercy, the 
marvel was that he lived to complete 
his term of bondage. The wretched 
years crawled by, however, and at last 
Henry Morgan found himself free— 
but penniless and destitute of friends. It 
was impossible to secure a passage 
home, nor could he see any way to 
gain “food for his Stomach or Clothes 
for his Back, except by uniting with 
the wicked Order of Pirats or Rob- 
bers of the Sea.” Accordingly, he 
made his way to Jamaica and was 


taken on board a craft bound on a pi- 
ratical cruise. He learned his new 
trade so rapidly that after the third or 
fourth voyage he became captain of a 
vessel, and in a few years commander 
of the pirate fleet. 

Emboldened by the unbroken suc- 
cess of the daring forays which had 
rendered his name the terror of the 
Spanish coast, the British buccaneer 
determined to descend upon the strong 
city of Panama and put it to sack and 
ransom. Twelve hundred men, Eng- 
lish, French and Dutch, agreed to fol- 
low him, and, since the long-sought 
strait still eluded the navigators, he led 
them across the Isthmus, following the 
line of posts established by Guzman 
one hundred and fourteen years 
before. 

The fame of the pirates’ coming had 
preceded them, and Spaniards arid 
Indians fled in terror, hiding in caves 
and swamps. The “Brethren of the 
Coast” had not provided themselves 
with food for a long march, expecting 
to find plenty on the route; but what 
the inhabitants could not carry with 
them they had destroyed, and the 
marauders were reduced to such ex- 
tremities that, coming across a number 
of sacks made of bullocks’ hide and 
used for transporting merchandise, 
they fell upon them and devoured 
them with avidity. “Some Persons, 
who were never out of their Mother’s 
Kitchins,” says a literary pirate who 
accompanied the expedition and sub- 
sequently chronicled it, “may ask, 
How these Pirats could eat, swallow, 
and dijest, those pieces of Leather so 
hard and dry? Unto whom I only 
answer, That could they once experi- 
ment what Hunger, or rather Famine 
is they would certainly find the man- 
ner by their own necessity, as the 
pirats did. For these, first took the 
Leather and slic’d it in pieces: Then 
they did beat it between two Stones, 
and rub it, often dipping it in the 
Water of the River, to render it by 
these means supple and _ tender. 
Lastly, they scraped off the Hair, and 
roasted or broyl’d it upon the Fire. 
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And being thus cooked, they cut it 
into small morsels, and eat it; helping 
it down with frequent Gulps of Water, 
which by good Fortune they had nigh 
at hand.” 

On the sixth day of their weary 
march the freebooters found a barn 
stored with maize, and on the ninth a 
drove of cattle, which they fell upon, 
slaughtered and ate with great rejoic- 
ings. On this same day, from the 
lofty height still known as El Cerro de 
los Buccaneros, they descried the shin- 
ing steeples of Panama and the wide 
expanse of the Pacific. Then the 
gaunt crew danced, shouted, embraced 
one another, and finally lay down to 
sleep, that they might be refreshed for 
the morning’s conflict. 

3ut there was little sleep in Panama. 
Vessels were plying up and down the 
coast or between the adjacent islands, 
crowded with frightened fugitives, 
while men, women and children, wild 
with terror, stood at the water’s edge 
and begged to be taken on board. 
Guided by devoted Indian servants, 
many were hastening to caves or 
coverts of the forest, where the In- 
dians’ forefathers had, in their day, 
hidden from cruel Spaniards. Others 
there were who thought less of life 
than of the wealth amassed by toil 
and privation, which they sought to 
save by sinking in wells and burying 
in secret places. The churches were 
filled with women and children, who, 
huddled close to the altars and sacred 
images, wept and prayed; while 
through the livelong night the tramp 
of feet, the rattle and clang of arms 
and armor, resounded mingled with 
the neighing of horses and the bellow- 
ing of the wild oxen which were to be 
used against the enemy on _ the 
morrow. 

All too soon the day dawned upon 
the devoted city. The pirates rose 
refreshed and, forming themselves into 
companies, advanced upon the town, 
sworn neither to give or receive quar- 
ter. The Spanish forces, consisting of 
four hundred horse, twenty-four hun- 
dred foot, and two thousand wild 


oxen, advanced to meet them. The 
oxen proved unruly and did more in- 
jury to their allies than to the enemy; 
the plain upon which they manceuvred 
was soft and full of holes, which crip- 
pled the movements of the cavalry; in 
short, the battle lasted but two hours, 
when the Spaniards fled and Morgan 
led his men through the gates of 
Panama. Then indeed it was woe to 
the vanquished! Men and women 
were remorselessly tortured to force 
them to reveal the whereabouts of 
their and their neighbors’ treasure. 
Even tender children were not spared. 
Late in the afternoon of that dreadful 
day a fire broke out, and despite every 
effort to stay it the city was consumed. 
The pirates forced their wretched pris- 
oners into the smouldering ruins to 
rescue the precious metals they might 
contain, driving them back if they 
came forth empty-handed, and greet- 
ing with ribald jeers and laughter the 
anguished cries of the scorched and 
maimed wretches. 

For four weeks the buccaneers re- 
mained encamped around what had 
been Panama. At last, on February 
24, 1671, Morgan and his men de- 
parted, carrying with them one 
hundred and seventy-five pack ani- 
mals laden with spoils, and six hun- 
dred prisoners devoted to slavery or 
death in default of ransom. The 
Spaniards had looked forward to the 
departure of the pirates as some allevi- 
ation of their misery, thinking they 
might at least die unmolested upon the 
ruins of their home. When they learned 
that even that poor consolation was 
denied them, a wail of agony arose, so 
piercing, so heartbroken, that even 
the pirates were moved to a semblance 
of pity. All but their leader. “Many 
of the women,” says the old chronicler, 
“begg’d of Captain Morgan upon their 
knees, with infinite Sighs and Tears, 
that he would permit them to return 
unto Panama, there to live in company 
of their dear Husbands and Children, 
in littke Huts of Straw, which they 
would erect, seeing that they had no 
houses until the rebuilding of the City. 
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But his answer was, He came not 
thither to hear Lamentations and 
Cryes, but rather to seek Moneys. 
Therefore they ought to seek out for 
that in the first place, wherever it were 
to be had, and bring it to him, other- 
wise he would assuredly transport 
them all unto such places as they cared 
not to go.” So the pirates marched 
away, dragging the wretched Span- 
iards with them. At Cruces a number 
of the captives were ransomed; the 
remainder were taken to Portobello, 
where all ransom was refused. Yet 
many of the unfortunates probably es- 
caped; for dissensions broke out 
among their captors, and Morgan with 
his English supporters stole away with 
the greater part of the booty and set 
sail in the dead of night, leaving his 
Dutch and French companions to con- 
sole one another. 

Great was the wrath of Spain at the 
tragedy of Panama. It was ordered 
that the city be rebuilt immediately, 
and so strongly fortified as to be im- 
pregnable. The site chosen was a lit- 


tle peninsula at the base of the hill of 
Ancon, about two leagues from the old 
city. Its walls were of massive granite, 
from twenty to forty feet high, and 
over ten feet thick. Upon them 
strongly fortified watch-towers were 
placed at intervals of two or three hun- 
drd feet. The city was divided from 
the mainland by a deep moat, and en- 
trance was gained through three mas- 
sive gates. So great was the cost of 
these magnificent fortifications, that 
the Spanish council, when called upon 
to audit the accounts, grimly inquired 
whether the new city of Panama was 
girt by walls of silver or gold. 

So through the shifting fortunes of 
two centuries the new city of Panama 
has lived and thrived. Its wealth and 
prosperity are founded on a steadfast 
basis; but a more romantic interest 
hangs over the crumbling tower, the 
fragment of vine-covered wall, and the 
pier of a shattered bridge—all that 
now remain to mark the place where 
stood in 1671 the “most noble and 
most loyal city of Panama.” 


THE BUNDLE HANDKERCHIEF. 


By Elisabeth Merritt Gosse. 





N the Salem of to- 
day are many inno- 
vations. Charter 
Street Burying- 
ground stands on the 
same spot, as it is 
likely to continue to 

do to the end of time; and Mr. Pepper 

still makes lemon and peppermint Gib- 
raltars. But the East India Marine 

Museum is quite another place, with 

its modern accessions of Japanese art 
and scientific specimens, and the dig- 

nified East Indian gentlemen in silk 
gowns and snowy turbans, who were 
once so dominant in their sheltering 
glass case at the head of the stairs, and 
to whom well bred Salem children in- 
stinctively bowed upon entering, now 

















wear a slightly injured and self-con- 
scious air and appear hardly to ap- 
prove of recent arrangements made by 
Professor Morse and Mr. John Robin- 
son, concerning which they were not 
even consulted. The Custom House 
still looks down on Derby Wharf and 
across blue, sunny waters to Marble- 
head; but the Essex Institute so long 
ago went visiting next door as to be 
quite at home in the old Daland 
house; the stately Peabody mansion 
now echoes the martial iread of the 
Salem Cadets; and Captain Bertram’s 
house shelters a public library. Long 
gone are the quaint shops of Robert 
Peele and Francis Choate and good 
Mr. Perley, who fitted youthful feet to 
shoes with an allowance of half a size 
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for growth, and presented favored cus- 
tomers with bouquets from his back 
garden. The old Judge White man- 
sion with its grassy lawn, whereon the 
town crier lolled when he and his bell 
were not in active service; and Mr. 
Upham’s residence next door have 
given way to business blocks; and the 
electric car has taken the place of the 
accommodating Danvers coach and 
Mr. Jelly’s cab. The Common has 
become Washington Square, swept 
and garnished; and a fine new house 
with neither fireplaces nor cupboards 
covers the lilac and rose-grown corner 
where once the Misses Knight dis- 
pensed needles and thread, dippers of 
yeast and pints of milk, marbles and 
molasses candy, over the high counter 
of their little shop. Buffum’s Corner 
and Salem Turnpike have turned into 
a modern avenue; and were it not for 
sleepy old Federal and Chestnut 
streets, I sometimes think I should 
hardly know my Salem. 

These are days when those who 
were born and bred in the old colonial 
town, and who have since wandered 
far, go back and walk about her 
streets. They lean over the old garden 
walls, and remember how in years so 
many that the count is almost lost they 
smelled the fragrance of the great lilies 
in Miss Nichol’s garden, and peeped at 
the wonderful tulips over the Cabot 
fence. But the faces in the street are 
strange faces. There are fleeting re- 
semblances, haunting recollections; 
but one may go back and wander 
about for a whole day as if astrangerin 
a strange land, though it is safe to say 
that at nightfall some shop-keeper or 
bank cashier will tell at his tea-table— 
for they still keep early hours in Salem 
—that he saw Dan Hood on the street 
to-day. He wasa Hacker school-boy. 

I know nothing that mystifies cal- 
low young people of this day and gen- 
eration more than when, in speaking of 
old Salem institutions, I mention as 
prominent among them the bundle 
handkerchief. Yet the bundle hand- 
kerchief is as vivid a bit of color in 
Salem’s history as is Alice Flint’s silk 


hood, the frigate Essex, the North 
Bridge or even the House of the Seven 
Gables; and to speak of it calls up a 
long line of Salem’s sires and dames 
who took pride and pleasure and com- 
fort in its use. 

The bundle handkerchief, consid- 
ered collectively and in its prime, was 
as varied as were bundles. It was 
made of silk, of finest cotton, of 
Madras, of stoutest gingham. Origi- 
nally, like the old blue china and the 
preserved ginger, the carved ivory, the 
guava jelly, the amber beads, the sweet 
smelling sandal-wood fans and the 
pina gowns, it came home in the East 
India ships, and was introduced to 
Salem ways and fashions by the men 
whom we were proud to call the dons 
of Salem. But Salem thrift and 
sconce soon found that to the bundle 
must belong the bundle handkerchief; 
so it came about that Ma’am Batchel- 
der and Ann Bray sold many a rem- 
nant of gingham and calico over their 
counters, for the express purpose of 
being cut into bundle handkerchiefs, 
and hemmed by childish fingers, as the 
little women did their stint of sewing 
in the long days in Miss Pierce’s dame 
school. By no means a good house- 
keeper was she who did not have good 
store of bundle handkerchiefs, care- 
fully washed and ironed, neatly folded, 
and laid in smooth piles in a drawer 
in one of the great, square, well- 
lighted china closets in which old 
Salem houses rejoiced —closets larger 
than many a bedroom in a modern 
apartment. 

When my grandmamma or any of 
her friends went out to tea, while wait- 
ing the arrival of Mr. Jelly’s cab which 
conveyed the visitors from one house 
to another with impartial unpunct- 
uality, tiie best afternoon cap, destined 
later to crown becomingly the white 
curls, was deposited in a frail round 
straw “cap basket,” the whole being 
then tied up in a bundle handkerchief 
of finest white India silk, warranted to 
keep out every speck of dust on even 
the windiest day. When the Salem 
belle packed her trunk to pay a visit 
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to Boston cousins, her piles of dainty 
hand-made underwear were wrapped 
in fine lawn or linen or muslin hand- 
kerchiefs, sweet with delicate scent 
of orris or lavender or rose. A new 
gown always came home from the 
dressmaker’s carefully pinned in a thin 
and worn but newly laundered Madras 
handkerchief; and pale pink and blue 
gingham plaids were consecrated to 
highly polished shirts and spencers. 

No Salem infant, even with the 
requisite number of great-grandfathers 
and grandmothers, could be consid- 
ered to have been properly introduced 
to society until it had dangled in a 
bundle handkerchief from a pair of 
steelyards, while its weight, was re- 
corded in the family Bible at the end 
of the family pedigree. 

When on Sunday morning it was 
my pleasure to be allowed to go with 
Jane or Bridget to Mr. Hathaway’s 
bakery, for the Sunday morning baked 
beans and brown bread, which had 
been prepared at home the afternoon 
before and consigned to his care and 
his great brick oven over night, Brid- 
get always shook out two great bundle 
handkerchiefs of coarse blue and 
white checked gingham; the pot of 
beans was placed in the middle of one, 
the corners being brought up and tied 
in a hard knot; the other was wrapped 
about the sweet smelling loaf of brown 
bread, and the homeward march was 
taken in company with other maid- 
servants and small girls, it not being 
unknown in the annals of the town 
that sometimes the knots had given 
way or the bundle handkerchief been 
dropped, and the family breakfast 
come to grief on the sidewalk. 

When Salem women packed their 
soldiers’ trunks three or four and 
thirty years ago, by the side of the 
prayer-book from Mr. Wilde or the 
Bible from Dr. Briggs and the medi- 
cine chest from Mr. Pinkham, they 
laid in a pile of fine new bundle hand- 
kerchiefs. Three of these, of dark 
red silk, with the name embroidered 
in One corner, came home in one sol- 


dier’s trunk, brought by a guard of 
honor; for Salem gave the first of the 
Essex County heroes who laid down 
their lives for their country in the war 
of the Rebellion, as she did in the war 
of the Revolution. 

The last recoliection I have of the 
appearance of the bundle handkerchief 
in Salem streets, is as it was folded 
about a book from the Athenzeum and 
carried under the arm of Mr. John An- 
drews, one of the old-time proprietors 
of that exclusive and carefully cher- 
ished literary institution. I know not 
if he be living or dead, but it is hard to 
believe that he does not still take his 
accustomed walk down Essex Street, 
with the clock-like regularity of those 
old residents of Salem whom I do not 
need to call to mind. Upon his daily 
visit to the Atheneum, Mr. Andrews 
ascended the stairs with a shuffling step, 
always easily recognizable, and en- 
tered the reading-room, when he 
would deposit his bundle on the desk, 
untie the knots in his handkerchief, a 
silk one of rich dark colors, and take 
out his book to replace it with the 
latest addition to the shelf behind the 
door or the last new magazine from the 
table. Every movement, from his low 
bow upon entering to the final test of 
the knots of the bundle handkerchief, 
was made with utmost gentleness and 
deliberation, and with the finest flavor 
of old-time courtesy. 

The bundle handkerchief, like other 
things interwoven in Salem’s history, 
has disappeared. Paper and string, 
prosaic, rustling, tearable, and to be 
quickly thrown aside, have taken its 
place. But in the minds of Salem 
children of ageneration agowill always 
linger a respectful memory of the neat, 
sweet, fresh, handsome and always use- 
ful bundle handkerchief, with its dainty 
whiteness or its brilliant hues. The 
fashion of this world passeth away; 
but there are often revived more in- 
convenient and less picturesque fash- 


ions than that of the bundle handker- 


chief. 
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By Samuel V. Cole. 


ASSUME J that 
most readers of 
the New Eng- 
land Magazine 
who take the 
trouble to read 
this article do 
not care to 
know all that it 
is possible to 
Taunton; and that if 





about 
they miss the genealogical tables, ros- 
ters of military companies, and copies 
of deeds and wills, which prove so in- 
spiring to the antiquarian mind, they 
will graciously pardon the omission. 


know 


It may even be a comfort to be 
told at the outset that Taunton, 
after the manner 
of ancient Rome, 
lost all its public 


records, covering 
the first two centu- 
ries of its life, in a 
disastrous fire which 
swept the town one 
Sunday morning in 
the year 1838. How- 
ever, by consulting 
the records of neigh- 
boring towns, the 
state archives. at 
Boston, the accu- 
mulations of the 
Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, the 
family traditions of 
the people, and the 
memory of the old- 
est inhabitant, it has 


been possible to 
gather a_ tolerably 
complete and_har- 
monious story 


which for interest 
is not exceeded by 


that of any town in POWER OF THE 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


the Old 
itself.* 
This Old Colony town, an hour's 
ride from Boston, is neither city nor 
country, but a measurably happy com- 
bination of both. As they say in 
Scotland of a house that is built for 
a single family, Taunton is self-con- 
tained; its business lies within itself; 
it is not the bedroom of some larger 
place.. With its nearly 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, its one hundred and _ seventy 
miles of streets and roads and its two 
hundred and twenty-five miles of side- 
walks; with its shops and stores re- 
sorted to as a centre of supply for a 
large outlying territory in surrounding 
towns; its large commercial and manu- 
facturing interests; 
its shipping, its 
banks, _ telephones, 
electrics, and daily 
newspapers ;its thea- 
tre, clubs, and musi- 
cal festivals, —it ex- 
hibits many of the 
features of urban 
life. On the other 
hand, the country 
aspect appears in the 
fact that Taunton 
is made up of a 
group of seven or 
eight villages- 
Hopewell, Whitten- 
ton, Britanniaville, 
* The citizens are under special 
obligations to Captain John W 
D. Hall, secretary of the Old 
Colony Historical Society, for 
eminent service in this direction 
to the Rev. S. H. Emery, D.D., 
president of the Society, for the 
very full and valuable History 
of Taunton which he published 
about two years ago; and to the 
Hon. E. H. Bennett, dean of the 
law department in the Boston 


University and first mayor of 
Taunton, for the address, a re 
markably fine piece of local 
history, whic h he delivered at 
the quarter-millennial 
tion of the city in 1880. 


Colony except 


Plymouth 


celebra 
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TAUNTON GREEN AND THE COURT HOUSE, 


Oakland, The Weir(locally pronounced 
ware), East Taunton (sometimes called 
Squawbetty, from an ancient squaw, 
by the name of Betty, who once fig- 
ured there), and The Green—which 
are more or less grown together; and 
if a stranger should happen to see the 
town on the two or three days in Sep- 





TAUNTON GREEN A CENTURY 


tember, when thousands of people and 
all sorts of farm products converge at 
the grounds of the Agricultural 
Society, he would believe that the 
farming interests of Taunton are not 
inconsiderable. 

The oldest and largest village, con- 
taining the Green or old training field, 
around which now centres the business 
life of the whole town, has no other 
distinctive name. Everybody who 
comes there from the other villages 


speaks of coming to The Green. The 
Green proper, to which considerable 
historic interest attaches, is a small 
rectangular piece of well-kept lawn, 
crossed by broad gravel paths, with a 
fountain at the centre, and a line of tall 
immemorial elms around it like sol- 
diers forming a hollow square. The 
wooden benches 
are occupied by 
loungers in sum- 
mer .time; atc- 
tions, as in some 
old Englishtowns, 
are occasionally 
held just at the 
edge outside on 


AGO. Saturday _after- 


noons; and there 
the Salvation Army can generally find 
an audience. 

The mills or factories of one sort or 
another to be found in each of the vil- 
lages named, and the large areas left 
for residence undisturbed by the sound 
of hammer or whir of machinery, make 
Taunton both a businesslike and a 
homelike place at the same time. One 
of its admirable features is its roomi- 
ness. There is a comparative absence 
of the tenement blocks so common in 
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other manufacturing towns, while the 
large number of cottages, together 
with the generous spaces left between 
the houses and in front of them, pre- 
serve the village appearance, and give 
the impression that Taunton is a place 
of comfortable homes. Whether or 
not this feature is due to a tendency to 
expansion inherited from the days 
when the early settlers cried out to the 
General Court again and again for 
more elbow room, it is certainly in the 
interests of fresh air and good health. 
The trees which line the streets and fill 
the country around—some of them 
evergreens even in the heart of the 
town—the lawns and gardens, the 
groves, orchards and open fields not 
far away, the bridges and turns of the 
river, the brooks and numerous ponds, 
throw a garment of beauty over the 
region in the season of outdoor life; 
and it may be added that the level and 
for the most part excellent roads make 
Taunton and vicinity, if not a paradise 
for horse and bicycle, at least a very 
good beginning for one. 

Taunton River is a favorite place of 
resort, especially since the formation 
of the Taunton Boat Club and the 
erection of its building; and you may 
see row-boats, canoes and an occa- 





CITY HOTEL. 


sional steam launch plying up or down 
stream on pleasant afternoons and 
evenings. ‘There is a spot on the way 
to East Taunton which I fancy is de- 
serving of some special name. The 
river makes a short bend, and you sud- 
denly find yourself, as it were, in a 
structure of Gothic architecture. The 


walls of thick green foliage, rising high 
into the sky all around the tiny lake- 
like enclosure, support a roof of blue, 
and from certain points of view appear 
themselves to rest on the river as ona 
polished floor of dark marble. It is 





CITY HALL. 


a silent place, and the time to visit it is 
when the sun has sunk low enough to 
slant its mellow light among the leaves 
underneath the roof. On several oc- 
casions, two seasons ago, I rowed up 
and entered this Sainte Chapelle of na- 
ture between half past four and five 
o’clock in the afternoon in order to 
hear a particular bird, whose appoint- 
ment seemed to be at that hour, start 
up and sing a wonderful solo some- 
where away in the invisible distance. 
They tell me it was a hermit thrush; 
but I never have felt quite sure. 

The Park, which the electric road 
company has laid out and equipped, 
occupies a delightful spot on the edge 
of Scadding’s Pond, and in summer 
draws throngs of people into its cool- 
ing shade. The pond has been re- 
christened as Sabbatia Lake, from the 
name of the beautiful flower which 
grows there. Elder’s, Assawampsett 
and Long—a chain of ponds on the 
east, from which Taunton derives its 
fine water supply — Nippenicket further 
north, and Winnecunnett on the old 
Bay Road toward Boston, are only a 
few miles from the Green. Wood- 
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ROBERT TREAT PAINE, 


ward Springs, a dell of Arcadian 
beauty, to which access is had by car- 
riage or bicycle, is much frequented by 
small picnic parties. The highest 
land, though less than two hundred 
feet above the Green, is Prospect Hill, 
which in autumn wears a robe of gor- 
geous colors. In the suburbs there 
are several points of elevated ground, 
from which one obtains a view of the 
town with its houses embosomed 
among the trees, its tall chimneys and 
churches rising above them, and the 
dome of the new court house, which 
seems to have taken on the office of 
general overseer for the whole region. 

The territory of Taunton lay within 
the jurisdiction of the Plymouth Gov- 
ernment; but the first settlers came 
chiefly from Dorchester in the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. We have a 
mingling of the Pilgrim and Puritan 
elements, the latter greatly predomi- 
nating; and ‘Taunton has gone 
through the experiences common to 
nearly all the older New England 
towns. It started with the minister, 
the teacher and the gristmill: it has 
had its Puritan Sabbath and Old Testa- 
ment economy; it has sung long 
psalms and listened or slept during 


long sermons; it has had its stocks, 
whipping post, pillory and eccentric 
characters. 

Rev. Ephraim Judson, the ninth 
minister of Taunton, would give out 
the longest hymn in the book, on sum- 
mer Sundays, and while the members 
of his congregation piously sweltered 
and praised the Lord, he would steal 
away and lie under a tree until the 
psalm was ended. He thus escaped, 
the chronicler adds, both the heat and 
the singing. His successor, Rev. John 
Foster, complained of too small a sal- 
ary, and said, “If the people of Taun- 
ton do not raise my salary, I will serve 
them a trick the devil never did—I 
will leave them, and the devil never did 
that.” It is not recorded whether the 
people admitted or denied the latter 
part of this statement. In 1656, the 
year in which Miles Standish died, a 
Scotchman was publicly whipped at 





GENERAL DAVID COBB, 


Taunton, Alexander Aimes sat in the 
stocks, and on the same day—a May 
training day—Katheren Aimes stood 
on the green wearing the scarlet letter. 

But the town has some special 
claims to historical notice. It is inter- 
esting to believe that John Hampden, 
the English patriot who resisted the 
ship tax of Charles I., may once have 
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crossed Taunton territory;* and to 


know that Miles Standish, in company 
with one of the purchasers, was the 
surveyor who laid out its borders; that 
Taunton's first minister » came after- 
wards a court chaplain anu walked in 
the same procession with the poet Mil- 
ton at the funeral of Oliver Cromwell; 
that Thomas Coram, who established 
the Foundlings’ Hospital in London, 
where visitors go to hear Professor 
Momerie preach and the choir of 
orphan children sing, was a Taunton 
shipbuilder, and still lives in Taunton 
in the name of one of the streets; that 
on one memorable occasion, King 
Philip, who made matters so danger- 
ous and interesting for this region, at- 
tended’ a conference in a Taunton 
church (a political, not an ecclesiastical 
affair, by the way); that the first per- 
manent settlement in Vermont was 
made by pioneers from Taunton; that 


*See article, “Did John Hi ampden come to New 
»”” by E dwin D. Mead, in the New England 
‘ne, September and ( \ctober, 1889. 
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two of Washington's aids and one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were citizens of Taunton; 
that the anchor of the famous frigate 
Constitution, requiring ten yoke of 
oxen to transport it to tide water in 
Dighton, was of Taunton manufac- 
ture; that the first company to set 
foot on rebel soil in response to 
the cail of Abraham Lincoln was 
composed of Taunton men; that 
on one occasion a Taunton soldier, 
Major-General D. N. Couch, was 
called to assume command of the 
entire army of the Potomac; that 
Taunton has furnished a governor, a 
lieutenant governor, and chief justices 
for every court in the commonwealth; 
and, finally, that the iron and silver 
manufactures of Taunton have ac- 
quired almost a worldwide reputation. 

The territory of Taunton lay in the 
direct path between Plymouth and the 
region about Mount Hope; and the 
first white men to tread its soil, so far 
as known, were Edward Winslow, 
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afterwards governor of the Colony,and 
his companion, Stephen Hopkins, when 
they went on their friendly visit to 
Massasoit in the summer following the 
landing of the “Mayflower.” Guided 
by the Indian Squanto, “the same who 





MORTON HOSPITAL, 


taught them the still prevailing custom 
of fertilizing each hill of corn with a 
herring,” they doubtless followed an 
old Indian trail. They crossed Taun- 
ton River, on Tuesday morning, July 
3, at Shallow Water, East Taunton, 
made their way 
along the north- 
west bank through 
what is now Dean 
Street, thence, by 
Neck o’ Land, to 
Dighton and Som- 





ground on both sides of the river 
as being very good and for the 
most part cleared. Thousands of 
Indians had lived there, but had been 
carried off by a great plague a few 
years before; “and pity it was, and is, 
to see so many goodly 
fieldes, and so well seated, 
without men to dress and 
manure them.” He refers 
also to the much good 
timber which he saw— 
oak, walnut, fir, beech and 
“exceeding great chestnut 
trees.” All this neglected 
region had become infested 
with wolves. 

The traditional founder 
of Taunton, as of ancient 
Carthage, was a woman. 
That accounts for the adop- 
tion of the Vergilian 
phrase, “Dux femina facti,” 
in the city seal. But a very different 


woman she was from the one to whom 
the phrase was first applied. It is 
needless, perhaps, to say to anyone 
belonging to this sceptical generation 
that the story of herbuving the territory 





erset, and _ then 


at 
a — 
struck off in a ot) | 
southwesterly di- ee 
rection to the = 


home of the In- 
dian chief in what 
is now Warren, 
R. I. About two 
years later, in 
March, Winslow 
made the same 
journey again, in 
order to minister 
to Massasoit in his sickness, and this 
time he was accompanied by John 
Hampden, “a gentleman of London,” 
who was spending the winter at Ply- 
mouth. Winslow’ describes the 





NECK 0’ LAND BRIDGE. 


from the Indians for a jack- 
knife and a peck of beans 
is not as true as it is interest- 
ing. It maybe pious enough 
to represent such a transaction on the 
corporate seal, so long as the confes- 
sion has been made that the story itself 
as a historic fact has gone to the limbo 
to which all good stories go when they 
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die. Nevertheless, Miss ‘' \ 
Elizabeth Poole herself is : 
not to be laughed away so 
easily. She is a substantial 
piece of Taunton history. 
We find an allusion to her 
in the journal of Gov. John 
Winthrop, under date of 
1637, in these words: “This 
year a_ plantation was 
begun at Tecticutt, by a 
gentlewoman, an ancient 
maid, one Mrs. Poole. She 
went thither and endured 
much hardship, and lost much cattle.” 
This is also the first allusion to any 
settlement in this region. 

Titicut was the Indian name of 
Taunton River, on which the “ancient 
maid” had settled. The place was 


outside the present limits of Taunton, 
in what is now North Middleboro, and 
the original name still survives. Taun- 
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COHANNET STREET DURING THE 
FLOOD OF 1886. 







of Taunton 
farther down 
the stream. 
As the re- 
markable woman who thus acted 
the part of pioneer was, ahd is, 
and will continue to be, the patron 
saint of Taunton, we cannot dismiss 
her without a further word. Miss 
Poole (or Pole), called Mrs. Poole 
by courtesy, was forty-eight years 
“ancient” at the time Governor 
Winthrop heard of her. She and 
her brother William, five years her 
junior, were born and christened at 
Shute, Devonshire, England. They 
belonged to a gentle family, inher- 
ited, it would appear, considerable 
property, and, like many others, 
doubtless came to the New World 
for conscience’ sake, reaching 
Taunton by way of Dorchester and 


PUBLIC LIBRARY AND BRISTOL COUNTY SAVINGS BANK, Liticut. The sister’s early promi- 


ton Great River—the “great” being 
used relatively to the smaller Mill 
River—and its branch the Namasket 
may be compared on the map, —if you 
do not look at the map too closely,— 
to a fishing rod and line at the moment 
when the rod is bent and the line 
hauled taut in the act of landing a 
large fish. The thick part of the rod 
extends from Mount Hope _ Bay 
through Taunton, the thin end is at 
Titicut, while the line runs down into 
Assawampsett Pond. The plantation 
at Titicut, somewhere in the angle be- 
tween rod and line, prepared the way 
for the purchase and _ settlement 





nence is shown by the fact that in 
the order of the General Court 
directing that lands be “layd forth” for 
the Rev. William Hook, the first minis- 
ter, and the Rev. Nicolas Street, the 
first teacher, the name of Miss Poole 
was specially added —the three adjoin- 
ing estates occupying the whole south- 
erly side of the present Main Street. 
She was a woman of affairs and good 
judgment, as is evident from her nu- 
merous business transactions, and 
from her having been appointed at one 
time an appraiser of an estate. She 
was a woman of piety, for she declares 
in her will that she wishes to set “her 
house in order according to the direc- 
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tion and message of the Lord unto 
Hfezekiah, when he was sick”; she also 
bequeathed a cow to “the church of 
God in Taunton,” and appointed the 
two deacons to be the “overseers” of 
her will. She was a woman of fore- 
thought and propriety; for, in leaving 
her wearing apparel to her cousin 
Mary, she commits the keeping of it to 
her overseers “for to let her have what 
they may think fit for her to wear as 


of her death her home was at the cor- 
ner of Dean and Winter Streets. Her 
monument stands in Mt. Pleasant 
Cemetery,—erected, as the inscription 
rather ambiguously declares, by “the 
females of Taunton”; her mortal re- 
mains, removed from her homestead 
lot a century after her death, repose 
under a slab in the Plain Cemetery: 
her name is attached to a tract of land 
(Pole Plain in Berkley), a cotton mill, 





ON TAUNTON RIVER. 


she hath need of it.” It would be in- 
teresting to know how Mary looked 
when dressed up in her cousin Eliza- 
beth’s clothes, and whether the good 
deacons doled them out to her with 
discretion and were satisfactory judges 
of their fitness. Miss Poole was also 
a woman of appreciation, for she be- 
stowed on her favorite cow the name 
with which the Germans affectionately 
speak of their greatest humorist—the 
Only. Miss Poole owned several par- 


cels of iand in the town, and at the time 


a lodge, and wanders through the 
streets on a pleasure barge. Her 
imemory should be held in perpetual 
regard. 

Taunton began in the year 1638, 
when, with permission from the Ply- 
mouth government, the territory was 
purchased of Massasoit by an associa- 
tion of forty-six persons; it achieved 
a corporate existence in 1639, with a 
constable of its own (the population of 
the whole Colony at that time was 
about 3,000); it became the shire town 
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of Bristol County 
in 1746, some of 
the honors of 
which it now di- 
vides with New 
Bedford and Fall 
River; and it ar- 
rived at the dig- 
nity of a city in 
1865." 

Every foot of 
the soil was fairly 
bought and paid 
for, and Massa- 
soit’s son after- 
wards confirmed the original pur- 
chase. In the list of the forty-six 
appears the name of a “Widdo Ran- 
dall,”) of whem nothing more is 
known; that of John Brown, who with 
Miles Standish did the surveying; and 
William Poole. The territory was 
a diamond-shaped tract, measuring 
eight miles on each side. This Eight 
Mile Purchase was increased on sev- 
eral Geeasions afterwards—as by the 
North Purchase in 1668, which more 
than doubled the original tract and 
made Taunton and Dorchester ad- 
joining towns, and by the South Pur- 
chase in 1672—until Taun- 
ton covered an area of one 
hundred and fifty square 
niles, and comprised either 
Wholly or in part the present 
towns of Norton, Easton, 
Mansfield, Raynham, Digh- 
ton and Berkley. This terri- 
tory, considerably larger 
than the District of Colum- 
bia, remained intact until 
1711, when Norton was in- ® 
corporated, and then began 
the slicing off and cutting in 
which has left Taunton on 
the map almost in the shape 
of an hour glass, two miles 
across at the narrowest part. 

The Indians described the 
locality as Cohannet. The 
reason is not clear, if the 

* The city charter was accepted June 6, 


1864, and the first organization of the city 
government occurred January 2, 1865. 





TAUNTON BOAT 


word, as some- 
times explained, 
means “the place 
cf snows,” fer the 
annual snowfall 
is rather slight, 
and sleighing in 
Taunton formore 
than a few days 
at a time is un- 
common. But 
the place has had 
its great snow- 
storms,asin 1717, 
when a_ citizen 
lost his life in one. As recently as 
i886 the melting snows and contin- 
uous rains caused Mill River to 
overflow its banks and render some 
of the streets impassable except 
in beats. This is spoken of as 
the Flood. Another and perhaps bet- 
ter explanation is to identify the body 
of the word with the Algonquin term 
hanna, meaning river, as in Susque- 
hanna. Cohannet would then be a 
place characterized in some way by the 
river. But however the name Cohan- 
net arose, the settlers almost imme- 
diately —certainly as early as 1640— 
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MAIN STREET. 


adopted the name Taunton, “in honor 
and love of our dear and native coun- 
try.” Many of them came from the 
southwest of England, and it was only 
natural that they should reproduce in 
their new home some of the names so 
tenderly associated with their past. It 
is said also that the aspect of the region 
is such as would remind them of the 
scenes they had left in the neighbor- 
hood of the English Taunton. The 
New England city and the towns 
which cluster around it may be re- 
garded in name, aspect and blood as a 
piece of Somerset or Devonshire under 
new conditions; and it is pleasant to 
record that there has been an exchange 
of courtesies between the mother city 
in England and its American name- 
sake on several occasions—notably at 
the time of the celebration in 1880. 
The pronunciation of the name, by the 
way, seems to have undergone a sea- 
change in crossing the Atlantic, and 
become a sort of shibboleth by which 
the present inhabitants may be recog- 
nized. They give the first syllable as 
if it were Tahn—a_ pronunciation 
which has much in its favor. 

In 1639 Captain William Poole was 
ordered to exercise the citizens in arms, 
—and ‘Taunton’s military record 
began. The manual of arms of that 
day seems quaint enough, with such 


directions in it as “Put on your bande- 
liers,” “Prime your pan,” “Blow your 
cole,” “Cock your match.” But even 
flintlocks were far in the future. 

The town was comparatively free 
from military alarms until the restless- 
ness of Massasoit’s son, Metacomet, 
better known as King Philip, dis- 
turbed the whole Colony. Philip was 
no ordinary Indian, and it was proba- 
bly in his mind to unite the tribes of 
New England and New York for the 
extermination of the whites. The 
danger became so apparent that Philip 
was summoned to meet the commis- 
sioners of Plymouth, including the 
governor, at Taunton, and representa- 
tives from Massachusetts Bay were 
invited to attend as arbitrators. It 
was on an April day in 1671, the day 
appointed, that Philip arrived in the 
outskirts with his warriors—cunning, 
cautious and uncertain. Having 
posted sentinels on the high ground 
back of the present St. Thomas’ 
Church, he advanced as far as the 
bridge near the old grist mill; there he 
hesitated and sent a message to the 
governor. Some of the people wished 
to attack him at once, but better coun- 
sels prevailed, and he was induced to 
enter the town on condition that his 
men should accompany him, that the 
conference should be held in the meet- 
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ing-house, and that he and his people 


should sit by themselves. The build- 
ing stood on the piece of ground con- 
secrated to religious purposes from the 
founding of the town—the site of the 
present Unitarian Church with its 
beautiful environment; and the scene 
it witnessed on that day was singular 
and interesting. “On one side of 
the church,” says the historian 
Barry, “were the English, wear- 
ing the distinguishing garb of 
their day, with solemn faces and 
close-shorn hair; on the other 
were the Indians in the loose 
dres: of their country, adorned 
with wampum and all the finery 
in which savages delight, their 
long black hair hanging down 
their back, and their small sunken 
eves gleaming like coals of fire.” 
No Taunton church has ever seen 
another such congregation before or 
since. 

As a result of this conference, Philip 
was Overawed, signed a treaty of peace 
and submission, and promised to be a 
good Indian. But his regeneration 
was not thorough. No sooner was he 
in his old haunts again than he began 
his old plottings; and four years later 
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the whole colony was involved in King 
Philip’s War. It was at this time that 
Taunton received an invitation which 
for comprehensiveness has never been 
exceeded. The whole population 
were invited by some of the towns on 
the Cape to come and remain among 
them as their guests until the danger 
should be over. This invitation was 
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acknowledged in a letter filled with 
gratitude, brotherly jove and trust in 
God, but was declined because, among 
other reasons, the people feared that in 
leaving their homes they would “be 
wanting to the name of God, and the 
interest of Christ in this place, and be- 
tray much diffidence and cowardice.” 





THE JAIL. 


“Our sins,” the letter added, “are 
already such as might render our 
friends (did they know us) afraid to 
entertain us, and what can we expect 
as the issue of such an addition thereto, 
but that the hand of God would follow 
us and find us out whithersoever we 
flee?” Surely such an acknowledg- 
ment of sin is unusual in diplomatic 
correspondence. 

Taunton became a centre for opera- 
tions, and, although occupying an ex- 
posed position, seems to have suffered 
far less than would be _ expected. 
Philip was perfectly familiar with 
Taunton, having a hut on the nor- 
therly shore of the Fowling Pond, 
which he used to frequent in the hunt- 
ing season; and one reason given for 
the town’s exemption is that Philip 
was on friendly terms with some of its 
inhabitants, especially with the Leon- 
ard family, who had accommodated 
him at their iron works by repairing 
his guns and tools. It is said that he 
had given orders that none of the 
Leonards should be molested, and that 
Taunton and Bridgewater should be 
spared till the last. 

In the same month of August in 
which Philip was slain near Mt. Hope, 
his chief lieutenant, Annawan, with 
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refusing to levy the tax which he commanded; 
and a century later the same patriotic and inde- 
pendent spirit expressed itself in zeal for the 
American cause. The people of Taunton were 
greatly stirred by the passage of the Boston 
Port Bill, and long before the battle of Lexing- 


SOME OF TAUNTON’S CHURCHES. 





ton thev raised a liberty pole on the Green and 
unfurled there a red flag bearing the words, 


e * ES “Liberty and Union — Union and _ Liberty.” 


some of the survivors of the swamp 
fight, was captured in the edge of 
Rehoboth near the Taunton line, and 
the picturesque spot still goes by the 
name of Annawan’s Rock. There was 
great rejoicing in Taunton when Cap- 
tain Church brought in his prisoners; 
and, though he made every effort to 
save Annawan’s life, the aged chief 
was beheaded by order of the Ply- 
mouth Government,—and this ended 
the war. 

Taunton took a leading part in all 
the political and military affairs of the 
Colony. In 1686 it resisted the arbi- 
trary measures of Governor Andros, 





This was in October, 1774; and the 
incident has been referred to by Heze- 
kiah Butterworth in these lines: 


‘“’T was autumn. bright autumn, and glim- 
mered the weir, 
The Taunton flowed full on that beautiful 
day, =" aad 
And kirtled wives’ gathered the’ flagpole near, 
And they heard the men’say, while their own 
lips were dumb, 
‘We'll defend with our valor and virtue and 
votes 
The red flag of Taunton 
That waves o’er the Green.’ ” 


A month or six weeks before this 
time, General Gage had noticed the 
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temper of the people and had endeav- 
ored, with the aid of the toryism at 
Freetown, to raise an armed force to 
keep them in subjection; but, on hear- 
ing of his attempt, about two hundred 
men of Taunton met at the “Ware 
bridge,” chose a moderator, and ap- 
pointed a committee to rouse the 
neighboring towns, with the intention 
of assembling two or three 
thousand men and march- 
ing to Freetown to give 
suitable warning to the 
tory leaders. Owing to 
this affair, a communica- 
tion to the Massachusetts 
Spy, one of the Boston 
papers of that day, de- 
clared that such was the 
spirit in Bristol County 
that it was more dangerous 
to be a tory at Taunton 
than in Boston itself. 

The news of the Battle of Lexington 
reached Taunton on the evening of 
April 19, and both the Taunton compa- 
nies of minute men, rallying at once, 
were able by a rapid night march to 
report for duty at Roxbury early the 
next morning. The population of 
Taunton at that time was only three 
thousand, and yet it furnished three 
other companies for the war. 

The patriotic sentiment of this re- 
gion, as Judge Bennett remarks, was 
largely moulded by Robert Treat 
Paine, who was about forty-five at the 
time of the Revolution, and whose 
house stood near the site of the present 
Taunton National Bank. He had 
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conducted the prosecution against the 
British soldiers for the Boston Mas- 
sacre, was a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress, and one of the forty- 
six who pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor in the 
immortal Declaration. 

His brother-in-law, Gen. David 
Cobb, lived just across the Green, and 
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ONE OF THE COHANNET MILLS. 


was also one of the commanding influ- 
ences in the place. His fearless and 
resolute spirit may be seen in the way 
he dealt with the insurgents who be- 
sieged the court house in the time of 
Shays’ Rebellion. At the September 
term of Common Pleas, an armed mob 
assembled on the Green, near the court 
house, and demanded that the court 
should not be held. General Cobb, 
then one of the justices, answered the 
mob in words which have become 
memorable in Taunton _ history. 
“Away with your whining,” he said; 
“| will hold this court if 1 hold it in 
blood; I will sit as judge, or die as 
general.” This was enough, and 
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the mob dispersed. Soon _after- 
wards the western counties were 
in open rebellion, and General Cobb, 
apprehending another demonstration 
at Taunton at the opening of the 
Supreme Court in October, took pos- 
session of the court house on the Sun- 
day previous with a force of volunteers 
and one field piece.* On Wednesday 
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the insurgents appeared, to the num- 
ber of one hundred and eighty-two, 
armed with English muskets, and put- 
ting themselves in battle array de- 
manded that the court papers be 
* This field piece was christened ‘‘ Old Toby,” from the 


name of a patriotic colored man of Raynham, and is still in 
existence. 


delivered up or else destroyed. Gen- 
eral Cobb, having disposed his militia 
and planted his cannon, is said to have 
drawn a line on the ground with his 
sword, and then shouted to the rebel 
leader, Colonel Valentine of Freetown, 
“If you want these papers, come and 
take them; but pass that line and I fire; 
and your blood be on your own head.” 
The mob was again overawed, 
and armed resistance to the law 
in Bristol County ended. Gen- 
eral Cobb, who had been an aid 
and intimate friend of Washing- 
ton, filled some of the highest 
offices in the gift of Massachu- 
setts after the close of the Revo- 
lution, and his portrait hangs in 
the senate chamber at Boston. 
The late Hon. Samuel Crocker 
Cobb, formerly mayor of Bos- 
ton, was one of his descendants. 

In the Civil War, Taunton’s 
patriotic and military record 
suffered no diminution. As in 
1775, so again in 1861, a Taunton 
company was on the way to Boston, 
the appointed rendezvous, the very day 
on which the summons came. The 
spirit of Israel Putnam, of Revolu- 
tionary fame, was seen in the act 
of Lieutenant John H. Church of 
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Taunton, who instantly resigned his 
business position and before eight 
o’clock that morning enlisted for the 
war, “so far as known, the first volun- 
teer of the Commonwealth, if not in 
the country.” And he enlisted as a 
private. It was on April 20, the same 
month and day, and almost the same 
hour, in which a company from Taun- 
ton had reported at Roxbury nearly a 
hundred years before, that Company 
G of the Taunton Light Guard disem- 
barked at Fortress Monroe. And be 
it said to the credit of their fellow citi- 
zens at home, that many thousands of 
dollars were raised by subscription as 
a reserve fund for the families of the 
soldiers; so promptly was it done 
that the fact could be announced to 
the men before they left the Taunton 
stationat eleven 
o’clock in the 
morning. 
Taunton’s 
history is one of 
its cherished 
possessions. 
It is a town 
where the roots 
of things strike 
far back into 
the past; names 
familiar to the 
generation of 
Miles Standish are still in use; a goodly 
share of the Pilgrim spirit and of the 
spirit of conservative independence has 
come down with the names. The vi- 
tality of family tradition finds many 
illustrations. The president of the 
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Taunton National Bank, for example, 
had an ancestor in the military com- 
pany of Miles 
Standish, a 
grandfather in 
the company 
which reported 
at Roxbury in 
1775, while he 
himself was one 
of the Taunton 
men who landed 
at Fortress 
Monroe April 
20, 1861. 

Many articles 
of memorial value may be found 
among the family heirlooms through- 
out the town, and especially in the col- 
lection of the Old Colony Historical 
Society in its building on Cedar Street. 
The presence of that society, the cele- 
bration of 1889, and the numerous tab- 
lets set up to mark historic spots, have 
done much to interest the people in 
their heritage from the olden times. 

But on the foundation of conserva- 
tism there exists a business enterprise 
which has made the city in material 
things one of the most prosperous in 
the Commonwealth. The character- 
istic thing about Taunton to-day is its 
industrial life, the beginning of which 
goes back to the days of Elizabeth 
Poole, that energetic woman herself 
having been one of the pioneers in the 
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manufacture of iron. Taunton's abun- 
dant water supply from ponds and 
rivers, its situation at the head of navi- 
gation on Taunton River, seventeen 
miles from Mt. Hope Bay, and its 
ample facilities for transportation, 
have prepared the way for making it 
a manufacturing place. 

It was owing to the clay beds and the 
river that the brick and the herring 
(which is the ordinary alewife) were 
early introduced among the industries 
here; but the fact that they have be- 
come immortalized on Taunton souve- 
nir spoons should not lead outsiders to 


TAUNTON RIVER 


believe that everybody in town lives in 
a brick house and diets exclusively on 


herring. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury no less than 3,000,000 brick were 
every year exported from Taunton 
River, while from time immemorial 
scores of thousands of herring have 
annually ended their career in a Taun- 
ton fish barrel. One of the signs of 
spring in this region is the advent of 
the herring in the market, and one of 
the sights is to watch the men sweep 
the river with their seines and land a 
flopping multitude on the bank. There 
is a place at East Taunton where the 
river at times becomes so crowded with 
herring as almost to suggest the pos- 
sibility of walking across it on the 


silvery-gray backs of its animated 
pavement. The story of the Taunton 
man who, on being asked where he 
was from, would show by the way he 
inflected his reply, “Taunton, good 
Lord,” whether there was a good run 
of herring that year, must be put 
alongside the story of Miss Poole’s 
peck of beans. 

The brick and the herring, although 
still sources of revenue, were long ago 
overshadowed and reduced to compar- 
ative insignificance by other forms of 
business. A bar of iron and a vessel 
would be far more symbolical of the 


AT THE WEIR. 


real industries of the town. The iron 
industry, begun by some of the early 
settlers and continued without inter- 
ruption to the present time, makes one 
of the most interesting chapters of 
Taunton history. As early as 1643 
the manufacture of bar iron from na- 
tive ore commenced at Lynn, and soon 
afterwards at Braintree; and the dis- 
covery of iron ore on the banks of the 
Two Mile River in Taunton led to the 
establishment of a “bloomerie” at the 
spot on the Raynham road still known 
as the Anchor Forge. Owing to the 
preparations necessary, it was not till 
1656 that the manufacture of iron 
actually commenced there; and, as the 
works at Lynn and Braintree were 
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presently discontinued, the Taunton 
bloomery may be considered the first 
permanent successful iron works in 
the United States. Other furnaces 
soon followed in various parts of the 
town, as at Whittenton, Westville and 
East Taunton. The iron works were 
so favorably regarded by the Ply- 
mouth government, that in 1655 and 
again in 1662 the men employed in 
them were exempted from military 
duty unless in special emergencies. 
And it is a curious fact that bar iron at 
Taunton was for many years used in 
the place of money as a medium of 
exchange. There is in existence an 
order for “iron as money” which was 
drawn by one of the founders of Taun- 
ton in payment of his grocery bill. 

The establishment at Anchor Forge 
with its three skilled workmen was a 
humble beginning for the vast plants 
which Taunton possesses to-day. The 
plant of the Mason Machine Works, 
for example, which is devoted to the 
building of cotton machinery alone, 
covers a floor space of more than nine 
acres, and the works employ, when 
running full, about a thousand men. 
The excellence of their product has 
won the praise of the highest authority 
on textile machinery in England, and 
orders for specimens of it have been 
received even from Russia and Italy. 
The manufacture of tacks and nails 
forms one of the largest branches of 
the iron industry in the town; while in 
stoves and stove ware, owing to the 
rapid increase in recent years, Taun- 
ton is one of the foremost cities in the 
country. With the accumulated ex- 
perience of nearly two centuries and a 
half in the making of iron goods, it is 
not surprising that the annual product, 
which at the beginning of this century 
was. only 1,500 tons, should now 
exceed in value two million dollars. 

But iron is not the only metal which 
figures in the industries of the town. 
Copper has filled, and still fills, a large 
place. Perhaps by its copper Taun- 
ton has touched the pocket-books of 
the nation more widely, if not more 
heavily, than in any other way; for, 


during the reign of copper money, the 
works at Taunton supplied annually 
to the United States government fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of planchets 
or blank discs, which were shipped to 
the mints and there stamped as the 
“red cent” of our fathers. 

In the line of britannia and silver 
ware, by far the largest plant in town, 
and the oldest of the kind in the coun- 
try, is that of Reed & Barton, on Mill 
River, about a mile from the Green. 
These works cover about six acres of 
flooring in a ten-acre lot, and afford 
employment to five or six hundred 
persons, including some of the most 
skilled workers in metal in the world. 
In addition to the britannia ware, 
which was formerly their chief prod- 
uct, hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of the richest patterns of sterling 
silver, as well as electro-plated white 
metal and nickel-silver ware, of every 
sort and description, go out from these 
factories into every part of the country 
and into foreign lands. 

The above-named firms and many 
of the other flourishing enterprises of 
Taunton, including the cotton industry 
and all the banks but one, took their 
origin in the first half of this century; 
and, under the impulse thus given, 
business has expanded to its present 
large dimensions, till we may count 
nearly two hundred business enter- 
prises in the town. At the beginning 
of the century the population of Taun- 
ton was only 3,860. This nearly 
doubled in forty years; and in the next 
twenty years—from 1840 to 1860— 
the population more than doubled 
again, while the ratable valuation 
nearly quadrupled in the same time; 
and then came the temporary check 
of the Civil War. The ratable valua- 
tion of Taunton to-day is more than 
$19,000,000, while its real valuation, 
according to a prominent business 
man whose knowledge of the city’s 
financial condition entitles his opinion 
to great weight, could hardly be stated 
on a conservative estimate as less than 
$30,000,000, or more than $1,000 for 
every man, woman and child in town. 
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Probably, he says, the amount would 
be considerably larger. 

In comparing city with city, the pop- 
ulation as indicated by numbers is no 
sure criterion of the character of the 
place or of the amount of business 
done. Taunton’s manufactures, deal- 
ing so largely with the metals, and 
requiring skilled work, bring in a class 
of men who are well paid, thrifty, have 
homes of their own, and take their 
place among the best and most intelli- 
gent citizens. The value of the prod- 
uct of such manufactures is far greater, 
in proportion to the number of persons 
employed, than would be the case in 
some other forms of business. The 
cost of the iron and silver plants is 
enormous. The same capital invested, 
for example, in the manufacture of 
shoes would require more than ten 
times the number of employees with- 
out adding correspondingly to the val- 
uation of business in dollars and cents. 

The first mill for making cotton 
goods was erected near the bridge at 
the corner of Weir and Hill Streets in 


1806; and to-day, with the Whittenton 
Mills, employing 1,500 persons, the 


Cohannet and other vast establish- 
ments of the sort, it is evident that the 
cotton industry of Taunton has grown 
to immense proportions. And it is 
still growing. Only a short time ago 
a large mill was built at the Weir, and 
another at East Taunton; and still one 
more is contemplated for the latter 
place;—each new mill, of the dimen- 
sions required nowadays, probably 
meaning the addition of a thousand 
persons to the population. 

3ut we must not forget the shipping. 
A stranger might not at once suspect, 
from the general appearance of things, 
that Taunton has any special interest 
in this branch of industry. The Weir 
is the port of Taunton and lies about 
a mile south of the Green. There 
Coram had his shipyard as early as 
1699, and vessels have been built at 
various times at other points along the 
river. The people established a lot- 
tery, by authority from the General 
Court granted in 1760, in order to 


raise money for clearing the river of 
rocks and shoals; but the rocks were 
too many even for a lottery, and in 
recent times, besides the expenditure 
by individuals interested, the general 
government has spent $250,000 for the 
same purpose without leaving the work 
complete. Shipbuilding is now dis- 
continued, but the shipping interest 
has so greatly increased that the people 
of Taunton own a combined tonnage 
which is said to exceed that of any 
coastwise shipping list in any other 
New England city. The United 
States engineer who has charge of the 
waters in this vicinity is quoted as 
saying recently: “The Taunton River 
has been under improvement by the 
general government since 1870, and 
now allows vessels of eleven feet, at 
high water, to reach Taunton; and this 
river now carries an annual commerce 
of $4,600,000.” This, it should be 
noticed, is additional to the large 
amount of traffic carried by the rail- 
road. 

If Taunton shows a lack of public 
spirit in some directions, there is evi- 
dence enough that it has been alert in 
discovering business opportunities, 
and that its business record has been 
exceptionally fine. We have noticed 
the quickness with which it saw the 
value of the iron industry at the very 
start; it was also the first place in the 
country to manufacture silver ware 
and the yellow sheathing metal used on 
ship bottoms; the first in New Eng- 
land, and one of the first in the country, 
to make crucibles; and the first daily 
paper in the Commonwealth south of 
Boston was the Taunton Gazette. 
Some of the contracts of the United 
States government have been placed 
with business firms of Taunton, as in 
the case of the copper planchets; mus- 
kets were made here during the Civil 
War; and for over fifty years the 
Phoenix Manufacturing Company has 
made crucibles for the government. 
Much of the surplus capital of 
the city of Taunton, owing to 
the same spirit of business enter- 
prise, has found investment in the 
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manufactories of New Bedford, Fall 
River and Brockton. 

From a business point of view the 
city is very comfortably fixed, with 
the number and variety of its manu- 
factures—cotton machinery, boilers, 
stoves and furnaces, printing presses, 
nails, britannia and silver ware, stone 
ware pottery, oilcloth, cotton goods, 
shoe buttons, crucibles, paper, brick, 
carriages, etc.; and with its $10,000,000 
or so in the banks and elsewhere im- 
mediately available for loans, Taunton 
is much better prepared than most 
places of the same size to endure a 
strain, unless everything should fail at 
once, which is not likely. 

With the change from town to city 
government in 1865, making the thir- 
teenth city charter in the Common- 
wealth, the way was open for more 
orderly methods in the conduct of pub- 
lic affairs; and the influence of the 
change was soon felt in the better 
police and fire arrangements, a more 
liberal expenditure for the schools, a 
free public library and a new system of 
water supply. 

The business capacity which has 
built up the industries of the town is 
manifest also in the management of the 
public finances. Taunton is one of 
the cities which actually pay a pro rata 
part of their debt each year by a sink- 
ing fund; no debt is refunded: or re- 
newed but paid promptly at maturity; 
and Springfield is the only other city 
in the state of Massachusetts whose 
debt is as small in proportion to the 
valuation. During the panic of 1893 
—a fact which will illustrate the town’s 
financial stability—no manufacturers 
in Taunton were obliged to stop busi- 
ness for lack of banking facilities either 
in the way of loans or of cash to meet 
their weekly pay rolls; and the city 
corporation carried on all its work as 
usual, without discharging a single 
employee from any of its departments, 
or once failing to make payments in 
cash. 

The efficiency of the fire and water 
departments ought to make insurance 
rates in Taunton extremely low. The 


Holly system of water-works, with 
direct pumping, is employed, and the 
hydrants so liberally distributed 
throughout the town are each of them, 
for fire purposes, equal to a fire-engine 
with the steam up. Such is the effi- 
ciency of the fire department that since 
the introduction of water in 1877 there 
has never been a fire, within the fire 
limits, which has passed beyond the 
original building in which it caught; 
and this is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that Taunton is so 
largely composed of wooden build- 
ings. Indeed, if one’s zsthetic sense 
alone were to be consulted, the fire and 
water departments might seem alto- 
gether too efficient; for they make it 
quite impossible for some of the old 
traps of buildings, which here and 
there disfigure the place, to withdraw 
from sight by any process of combus- 
tion more rapid than that of gradual 
decay. 

Taunton does not yet rejoice in the 
possession of many fine public build- 
ings of its own. But within a few 
years the repairing or building of busi- 
ness blocks and other structures has 
added greatly to the good appearance 
of the place. Anyone who should 
revisit the Green to-day after an ab- 
sence of ten or even five years would 
be surprised at the transformation 
which the scene around it has under- 
gone. The most conspicuous object 
is the new granite court house, which 
with its furnishings cost about $300,- 
000, and in which court was held for 
the first time about a year ago; while 
cn another side of the square the new 
postoffice, for which the people have 
prayed and waited long, is in process 
of becoming as conspicuous and valu- 
able as it can on a government appro- 
priation of $75,000. 

Among the buildings of special note 
in Taunton is the jail, for which home- 
like structure the burghers of Bristol 
County paid $160,000. With its quiet, 
retiring aspect, and its well kept 
grounds and vine-covered walls, it 
looks actually inviting, and not at all 
like a place of detention. 
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The State Asylum, known in offi- 
cial records by the unadorned title of 
Taunton Lunatic Hospital, is a group 
of massive buildings, on a slight ele- 
vation, whose cupolas stand out 
against the sky, and underneath whose 
roofs is the home of nearly a thousand 
persons. The grounds about the in- 
stitution comprise a hundred and forty 
acres, and with their groves and fields, 
their shaded walks and drives, their 
lawns and river bank, afford one of the 
most healthful and beautiful locations 
in the whole town, if not in the state. 

Morton Hospital, near the Green, is 
a small private institution for general 
medical service; it is supported by the 
citizens, and makes one of Taunton’s 
most popular and deserving charities. 
Hospital Sunday in the churches 
brings it a generous contribution. 
The building, the gift of a woman, was 
formerly the residence of Marcus Mor- 
ton, who was twice elected governor of 
Massachusetts—once by the people 
and once by the legislature. 

Of other buildings, including 
churches, school houses and fine resi- 
dences in different parts of the town, 
the scope of this article forbids particu- 
lar mention. A word in regard to the 
religious and educational interests of 
the place will bring the article to a 
close. 

Public worship in Taunton, as 
everywhere in the Old Colony, was 
about the first thing provided for. 
What brought the Pilgrims across the 
sea was a religious motive; and the 
all-prevailing argument for the forma- 
tion of new towns out of Taunton’s 
original territory, when public worship 
was supported by the taxpayers, was 
“distance from the house of God.” 
For more than a century and a half 
there was but a single church in place 
of the forty now occupying the same 
territory. Thomas Coram looked 
into the future, and he left certain 
landed property in the hands of trus- 
tees for the benefit of an Episcopal 
church “if ever henceforth the inhabi- 
tants of Taunton should be more civi- 
lized than they now are.” Coram had 


his doubts about them, and employed 
the attorney general at Boston to pre- 
pare his deed “amply strong and in due 
form that none of the crafty New Eng- 
landers might find a flaw in it,” de- 
claring rather pointedly that he knew 
“what sort of folks the major part of 
the inhabitants of Taunton then were.” 
He made the vestrymen of the Epis- 
copal church in Boston his trustees, 
but evidently did not know “what sort 
of folks” they were; for, although 
Taunton became “civilized” enough in 
time to establish the new church, it 
never benefited by Coram’s bequest; 
his trustees sold the lands and appro- 
priated every dollar of the proceeds to 
the rebuilding of King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton. 

Rev. William Hook, Taunton’s first 
minister, was an Oxford graduate and 
a man of more than ordinary ability 
and culture in his profession. His 
house stood on the site of the present 
city hall. He was called from Taun- 
ton to New Haven, where he remained 
twelve years, and then returned to 
England to accept the office of chap- 
lain in the household of his kinsman, 
Oliver Cromwell. Mrs. Hook was the 
sister of Whalley, the regicide; and 
this connection may account for the 
fact that Whalley and Goffe found 
welcome and refuge in the City of 
Elms. 

Rev. Josiah Crocker seems to have 
been a noted preacher in his day. 
On one occasion a woman undertook 
to travel all the way from Plymouth, 
with her baby in her arms, in order to 
hear him; and when the way seemed 
long, she would comfort herself— 
though it is less certain about the baby 
—by crying out, “Crocker’s ahead! 
Crocker’s ahead!” Such enthusiasm 
for sermons has considerably abated 
since then. Mr. Crocker was a 


staunch friend of Whitefield and, in 
spite of much opposition, allowed the 
great English evangelist to occupy his 
pulpit. 

It was in 1792, up to which time the 
church had been one, that a large 
number withdrew—leaving the prop- 

















erty and only four church members 





behind—and formed the church at 
Westville, the church which enjoys 
the distinction of having organized the 
first Sunday school in Bristol County. 
To-day the principal denominations 
are represented in Taunton, some of 
them by several churches, and about 
one-quarter of the population is 
Roman Catholic. The twenty-one 
churches, exclusive of the chapels in 
various parts of the town, afford a 
seating capacity for over 10,500 per- 
sons. About two years ago a min- 
isterial union was formed, including 
all the Protestant clergymen of Taun- 
ton and some from neighboring towns, 
and the ease with which denomina- 
tional differences in this matter have 
yielded to considerations of practical 
Christianity has enabled the clergy- 
men and their churches to exert a 
stronger influence than ever before on 
the morai and municipal welfare of the 
place. The new Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association and the various or- 
ganized charities are other channels 
through which the Christian spirit 
finds expression. 

The first teacher in Taunton assisted 
in ordaining the first minister; and 
church and school have supplemented 
each other’s work all the way along. 
Bristol Academy, with its fine record 
of more than a hundred years, still 
flourishes; it was incorporated in 1792, 
and General Cobb was so active in its 
support as to win from the trustees the 
designation of “patron and founder.” 
Both the academy and the excellent 
high school draw pupils from neigh- 
boring towns. Taunton has $320,000 
invested in public school property, em- 
ploys a superintendent and about one 
hundred and ten teachers, and for the 
ordinary school expenses of the last 
year appropriated $89,000. 

Wheaton Seminary, associated with 
the name of Lucy Larcom, is located 
at Norton, in what was a part of Taun- 
ton’s North Purchase. For the past 
sixty years it has exerted an influence 
on the educational life of Taunton; and 
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to-day, with its excellent corps of 
teachers, its able lecturers on special 
topics, and its increased facilities, it 
is one of the best institutions in the 
country for the education of young 
women. 

Taunton has its Congregational 
Club and its Unitarian Club, its lit- 
erary classes, its occasional university 
extension and other lectures, its ad- 
mirably selected library of over 40,000 
volumes, including a fine reference 
library and reading room; and one of 
the distinctive features of its intel- 
lectual life, although such festivals as 
Carl Zerrahn for a long time con- 
ducted here are at present discontin- 
ued, is its interest in music. 

It may be added in the way of post- 
script—and postscripts generally pick 
up something which has slipped out of 
its proper place—that the famous 
Dighton Writing Rock, which for gen- 
erations has been an object of interest 
to scholars, lies in what was Taunton’s 
South Purchase, on the edge of the 
river opposite the village of Dighton. 
It used to be thought that the inscrip- 
tion was placed there by Thorfinn and 
his Norsemen, but the responsibility 
has finally been laid upon the Algon- 
quin Indians. The Rock was pur- 
chased for Ole Bull, the celebrated vio- 
linist, by a Mr. Niels Arnzen, of Fall 
River, in 1857; it afterwards became 
the property of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquities of Copenhagen, 
and the vessel which the Danish gov- 
ernment dispatched to bring the rock 
to Denmark, was suddenly recalled, 
after reaching New York, by the out- 
break of war; the rock was then placed 
in charge of the Scandinavian Me- 
morial Club of Boston, and it was 
proposed to remove it to that city; but 
finally—the rock remaining all the 
while undisturbed in the spot where 
the Creator had put it—the title to it, 
and to its inscription, and to its mys- 
tery, was conveyed to the Old Colony 
Historical Society at Taunton, and 
there it will probably rest. 
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II. OUR OLD RECTOR. 


By Charlotte Lyon. 


UR dear Dr. Long! For forty- 
seven years he christened us, he 
married us, he buried us; he led 

his confirmation class annually to the 
bishop. St. John’s, Bluemeadow, was 
his first parish; there he came long 
before I was born,—before the little 
white wooden church was built, which 
was afterwards replaced by a hand- 
some stone structure. Old Mr. Mer- 
chant, an Englishman and staunch 
churchman, and Mrs. Jack Ball, a 
“lady of property” and great energy, 
founded the Episcopal parish in this lit- 
tle New England town, where hitherto 
Puritanism had reigned alone. The 
first services were held in the Court 
House; and the Reverend Philemon 
Long, then a young man in deacon’s 
orders, was sent for to build up a par- 
ish, and spent his days among the 
same people. 

He was a tall, large man of stately 
appearance. When I was a little girl, 
I always supposed that our Saviour 
looked exactly like Dr. Long, then a 
man in his prime. His long flowing 
robes, his smoothly shaven and benig- 
nant face, bore a resemblance to the 
pictures of Christ in our great Bible; 
and it does not seem so foolish a 
thought to me now as it once did, that 
this saintly follower of his should so 
represent him to the innocent imag- 
ination of a child. 

How well I remember the old 
church, though the new one was built 
almost forty years ago. It was like 
all the Episcopal churches in New 
England country towns at that date, a 
white wooden building, a long paral- 
lelogram in shape, with a small square 
turreted tower and mullioned win- 
dows, pointed at top, with green 
blinds, a combination of the Gothic 
architecture and the New England 
86 


meeting-house, the Gothic being ex- 
pressed by the pointed green blinds 
and front door. The organ was a 
queer little old structure, bought sec- 
ond-hand from another church in a 
larger town and previously imported 
from England. Two stout gilt cher- 
ubs poised each on one foot blew gilt 
trumpets on its top. Miss Martha 
Merchant was long the organist, and 
used to throw back her green veil 
gracefully and place her mittened 
hands, sparkling with old-fashioned 
rings, on the keys, while the choir 
drew the little red curtains which par- 
tially screened them and sang the old 
tunes and anthems. 

Miss Merchant had a “harpsichord,” 
which her father had bought for her in 
England, and used to delight our child- 
ish ears with “The Young Lochinvar” 
and the “Battle of the Nile” and the 
“Highland Laddie,” when we went to 
visit her on weekdays and were regaled 
with “jumbles” from the parlor cup- 
board. We thought she played the 
organ beautifully, though it some- 
times embarrassed her in its old age 
by doubtful and unexpected squeaks 
and wheezes, perhaps owing to the 
shortcomings of Garvey Steele, the 
village simpleton, who blew the bel- 
lows. 

The arrangement of the chancel 
would have shocked a ritualist of the 
present time. The communion table 
stood in the foreground, a small pine 
table covered and draped with red 
moreen. Immediately behind it was 
the reading desk, a huge pen of 
mahogany, with faded red _ velvet 
cushions, on which reposed the great 
3ible and prayer book. Towering 
above and behind the reading desk 
was the pulpit, also of dark mahogany, 
octagonal in shape, ascended by a long 
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carpeted 


staircase with mahogany 
rail. Behind these were the com- 
mandments affixed to the wall, en- 
graved upon what I never doubted 
then were the original two tables of 
stone given to Moses. These were 
flanked, as is still customary, by the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer, and there 
were various little tablets here and 
there about the church, inscribed with 
texts of Scripture. The  bishop’s 
chair was a beautiful antique carved 
one; I wonder now where it came 
from, and where it has gone. I re- 
member how one Christmas eve, 
when the church was very crowded, a 
stout matron from the outlying dis- 
tricts, evidently not a churchwoman, 
who knew nothing of bishops and 
chancels, after standing until she was 
weary, with great final decision seated 
herself in it and beamed complacently 
on the astonished congregation un- 
molested through the whole sermon. 
Great was the excitement at Christ- 
mas-tide when the church was dressed 
with greens. Then the woods were 
scoured for laurel and hemlock and 
loads of ground pine, and maids and 
matrons lent their aid to twine them 
into wreaths. This afforded a fine 
opportunity for flirtations, for clasp- 
ing of hands surreptitiously, for 
moonlight walks home after it was 
over for the night, sometimes for a 
coasting or skating party to follow. 
In those days, as Mrs. Stowe has 
chronicled in her ‘“Poganuc People,” 
there was a great prejudice against 
“the Church” in New England, and 
the celebration of Christmas was 
looked upon as popish and reprehen- 
sible. Especially the lovely ushering 
in of the holy day by the Christmas- 
eve service excited the righteous in- 
dignation of the “unconverted” chil- 
dren of the Puritans, who, not being 
“professors” themselves, felt warranted 
in executing violence upon those who 
held differing religious views. I can 
remember the excitement when the 
little church, lighted and garlanded, 
crowded with people and echoing 
with the anthems and with the old 


hymn, “While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night,” was assailed by 
roughs from without, who yelled, 
threw stones at the Gothic windows, 
and tried to force the locked door, 
where some of the wardens and vestry 
acted the part of the church militant 
and kept guard inside. Dr. Long, 
calm and undismayed, went on with 
the service and sermon, his clear, 
sonorous voice reading the lessons as 
he only could read them,—for I never 
heard his simple, noble rendering of 
the sacred book surpassed. 

The church was warmed by a big 
box stove, the pipe of which, divided 
in twain, traversed the whole length of 
the side aisles to the little chimneys 
at the rear end, sometimes dropping 
black and noisome spots on the best 
bonnets of the good matrons, from 
the deposit made by green wood. All 
the wise and prudent carried little tin 
foot-stoves to church in cold weather, 
filled with coals and hot ashes, 
whereby the vital warmth was pre- 
served amid the arctic frigidity of 
remote pews. 

We went to church at half-past one 
for the afternoon service, that the 
parishioners from the “north part of 
the town” and “the meadows” might 
get home in time for “evening chores.” 
In summer we had Sunday School at 
nine a. m., but in winter the numbers 
were too small to make it practicable. 
On Communion Sundays the doctor 
catechised the children in the after- 
noon, before the whole congregation, 
as we stood before the chancel in a 
wavering and restless row. There 
was suppressed giggling when a new 
recruit with great literalness answered 
the first question, “What is your 
name?” by replying, “N. or M.,” and 
much admiration when the bishop at 
his pastoral visit catechised us himself, 
filling us with awe, and especially 
commending little Annie Merchant, a 
child of seven, who glibly recited “my 
duty to my neighbor” without a mis- 
take,—that long, long answer, hard to 
remember, and harder, far harder, 
alas! to obey all through life. 
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There were two square corner pews 
at the back, assigned to the negroes of 
the parish. The front pews were then 
most fashionable. Here sat the large 
families of Judge Holcomb and Dr. 
Wood, the two church wardens, they 
themselves sitting in high seats of 
honor near the door in little boxes like 
a sheriff’s, furnished each with a long 
pole wherewith to rap the heads of in- 
attentive litttle boys. In front, too, 
sat the descendants of Mr. Merchant 
and Mrs. Jack Ball, who had them- 
selves long slumbered in the old 
“burying ground” beneath epitaphs of 
commendation. But when the rich 
Mir. Knapp retired from business in 
New York and came home to his 
native hills, which he had left as a 
poor boy, to. dazzle us with his splen- 
dors, he took one of the negro pews 
and fitted it up for his own use. He 
lined it with red moreen studded with 
brass nails, put a carpet rich and rare 
on the floor and a little table in the 
centre, together with much plenishing 
of prayer-books and hassocks. Here 
his handsome wife and his many olive 
branches gathered Sunday after Sun- 
day; and the young men of the parish, 
some of Puritan fathers, who had been 
attracted by the mildness of Episco- 
pacy and the gentle graces of Dr. 
Long to be regular worshippers, took 
the opposite corner pew and fitted it 
up in similar style, with green moreen 
by way of originality. 

On the church door was the “notice 
board,” whereon “intentions of mar- 
riage were hereby made public” by 
Mr. Nevitt, the town clerk, according 
to law. On our way home from 
school, kept by Miss Nevitt next 
door, we would skip up the church 
steps to read these interesting docu- 
ments, and sometimes vary the recre- 
ation by a peep at the bier, through a 
cellar window in the dark precincts 
beneath the church. 

Just behind the church was the rec- 
tory, a plain, unpainted, old-fashioned 
house, black with wind and weather, 
bright and cheery within. There was 
the large front parlor where Dr. Long 
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held his Saturday evening Bible class, 
and where the bishop sat when he 
made his pastoral visit in May. Back 
of this was the family “keeping-room,” 
as it was called, with a southerly as- 
pect, a big open fireplace, and a door 
which opened into the side yard. Its 
broad, flat, stone step, fringed with 
cinnamon rose bushes, was a pleasant 
seat on a summer afternoon. Here 
the big Maltese cat would let herself 
in, by jumping up and striking her 
paw on the latch. She would come 
swinging into the “keeping-room” in 
cold weather, leaving the door wide 
open with the selfish indifference of a 
cat, to stretch her great bulk before 
the fire. She was nearly twenty years 
old and as big as a small dog. 

Mrs. Long’s bed room opened out 
of the keeping-room, the floor covered 
with an old Turkey carpet, a piece of 
decayed magnificence from the break- 
ing-up of Mrs. Jack Ball’s housekeep- 
ing. At the annual “Parish Party” 
they used to take down Mrs. Long’s 
bed, and set the tea tables in both bed 
room and “keeping-room.” In the 
latter, Dr. Long wrote his sermons. 
His little desk and well worn books 
of reference stood beside the fire. 
There the sermons were written with 
a goose quill on foolscap, in his 
clear, old-fashioned hand, divided into 
heads and winding up with habitual 
phrases, so that when Dr. Long said, 
“God Almighty grant, my friends, 
that such may not be our fate,” there 
would be a little rustle in the gallery, 
a preliminary wheeze of the organ bel- 
lows, for the closing hymn about to be 
given out. 

The “keeping-room” was the living 
place of his little family in the winter, 
when their frugal habits permitted 
only one fire. This was constructed 
always on scientific principles by the 
good clergyman’s own hands,—the 
back-log of green walnut for heat and 
permanence, the fore-stick of black 
birch for fragrance and lightsomeness, 
the cat-sticks artistically piled on top, 
with big chips in their interstices. 
The clean swept hearth and bright 
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andirons made the Franklin stove a 
charming domestic rallying point on 
gloomy days. Miss Mary, the doc- 
tor’s daughter, a pretty, buxom girl, 
then plump and merry, had her little 
low seat by the south window, where 
her pretty hands stitched her father’s 
shirt bosoms and hemmed his muslin 
bands with dainty stitches. She was 
just enough older than I to be my 
Sunday-school teacher, and I looked 
up to her with much reverence; but 
as the days wore on we grew nearer of 
an age, and loved to sit together of an 
afternoon on the old door-steps in 
feminine confidence. Her soft blue 
eyes have been dimmed with many 
tears since those days,—twice wid- 
owed, and bearing life’s many 
“changes and chances,” as the sweet 
old collect says. 

Dr. Long used to read Shake- 
speare to us in the winter evenings, 
after a nice early tea, with Mrs. 
Long’s home-made dainties. He read 
beautifully, and we used to choose our 
favorite plays, “Julius Cesar” chief 
among them. When Miss Mary was 
a little girl, she would say, “Now, 
father, read “Come, Antony, and 
young Octavius, come!’” That line 
seemed to her as beautiful as the 
good old woman in the story found 
“that blessed word Mesopotamia! ” 
—and Dr. Long often joked her 
about her early fancy. Dr. Long 
had a keen sense of humor, and 
an equally quick sensitiveness to 
the sublime and _ pathetic. How 
much | owe to him for interpreting 
to me the great master’s creations 
at such an early age! He was a 
graduate of Dartmouth College, and 
used the pronunciation now obsolete. 
He said “Rooshey” and “Prooshey” 
and ‘“‘Ashey” and “Marthey,” and con- 
tended that final “a” should be flat 
and short, as his Alma Mater taught. 

On Saturday nights the Bible class 
gathered in the large front parlor, 
where the modern innovation of an 
air-tight stove imparted a gloom in 
high contrast to the sparkling fire in 
the “keeping-room.” Matrons and 
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maids, anda sprinkling of young men, 
attended these lessons. Dr. Long sat 
by the table, which held the great 
Bible and a pair of brass candlesticks 
and snuffer tray, in the seat of honor, 
a high backed rocking-chair with 
chintz covers, while his class was 
closely ranged around the walls in 
rush-bottomed or wooden chairs. 
The lessons were of most simple char- 
acter; no “lesson papers “were needed 
to make them profitable. We went 
through the Gospels and the Acts in 
regular course, taking a chapter each 
time, the doctor asking questions of all, 
old and young in order, explaining as 
he went, and ending with brief com- 
ments and prayer for God’s blessing on 
the lesson. Good seed sown in those 
days and little heeded in the light- 
hearted carelessness of youth has 
sprung up and borne fruit since, and 
doubtless some whom the doctor 
thought but stony soil have yielded 
abundant harvest. 

The great event of the year in the 


parish of St. John’s was the annual 


Parish Party. It was not called a “do- 
nation party” in those days, though 
the festival was made the occasion of 
gifts and offerings to the pastor, which 
eked out his slender salary. It took 
place always after Easter, and as 
soon as the mildness of the weather 
would permit the children to play out 
of doors, generally a little after the 
middle of April. The scent of arbutus 
brings always vividly to mind with me 
still this simple festival, then a delight 
unspeakable. Ten years of age was 
the appointed minimum of admission 
—the maximum was unlimited. It 
was anticipated and prepared for days 
beforehand. Mrs. Long “cleaned 
house” previously, and the rag carpet 
in the “keeping-room” and the faded 
Turkey in the bed room adjoining 
were taken up, and not relaid till after 
the party, that the supper table and all 
its accompanying tramping might not 
be injurious to their well being. 

The matrons and maids assembled 
early in the morning and laid an L- 
shaped table in the larger and a long 
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table in the smaller room, bringing 
with them abundant plates, cups, tea- 
spoons, etc., from neighboring houses. 
There was great rivalry in providing 
immaculate frosted cakes of various 
shapes, and these were trimmed with 
wreaths of ground pine and arbutus. 
There was the sponge cake for which 
Mrs. Knapp and Mrs. Merchant were 
famous, and the butter, sweet and 
golden, which Mrs. Short, the wife of 
the village blacksmith, made ingeni- 
ously into the form of pine-apples, 
carving with the handle of a teaspoon 
the little scales and tufted tops of that 
fruit. A boiled or baked custard in a 
cup was set by each plate, and deli- 
cious hot biscuit and little relishes of 
dried beef in plenty were provided. 
The tea and coffee were made in the 
kitchen under the supervision of Mrs. 
Straw, a zealous parishioner, who was 
the main stay of court parties and 
other village ceremonials, and equally 
expert at cooking, and bearing huge 
trays of viands around best parlors, in 
the fashion of the day. How simple 
was all the feasting, yet how rich and 
profuse it seemed then! As one good 
lady said in describing it, “it was per- 
fectly magnanimous! ” 

In the best front parlor the elder 
people began to assemble about two 
o’clock. Farmers came driving in 
from “the meadows” and “Montgom- 
ery City” just over Great River, in 
wagons with buffalo robes thrown 
over the springless uncushioned seats 
to mitigate their hardness. Their pa- 
tient nags stood “hitched” to posts in 
the street all the afternoon, with a 
bundle of hay for refreshment. It 
was never known to rain on “parish- 
party day” within the memory of man, 
but there was always a bright south- 
erly sun, a soft breeze, and dandelion 
sprinkled grass in the yard of the par- 
sonage. The good wives were ranged 
around the parlor walls, very upright, 
in best caps and company manners, 
and the good men clustered at the 
door-ways and discussed the spring 
work, the sugar crop, and the “crit- 
ters.” A little later the ladies of the 


parish who lived in the village arrived. 
These were termed “Street folks” by 
their country neighbors, and were sus- 
pected of being “proud,” so that it was 
necessary to be very circumspect and 
conciliatory in the social amenities of 
the occasion. The children, the girls 
in new spring frocks, with hair in 
neatly plaited pig tails, the boys in 
wide frills—sheepish at first and bois- 
terous later,—were relegated to the 
“side yard” and the “front chamber” 
for the sports of the afternoon. The 
side yard was shady and pleasant, and 
contained an old well with a well- 
sweep and oaken bucket, whose waters 
were cool and sweet as those in the 
well by the gate of Jerusalem for which 
King David longed when he was sick. 

The front chamber had a great four- 
post bedstead with curtains of large- 
flowered chintz, and a curious spin- 
dle-legged dressing-table and high 
chest of drawers. Here hung a “fam- 
ily record,” framed and glazed, which 
we stood in one of the old claw-footed 
chairs to read. There were the names 
not only of Miss Mary, and her 
younger brother Charlie, and the two 
young men who had gone out into the 
world from the old house before my 
memory, but also of the five dead chil- 
dren, who to us then were as dead as 
the Pharaohs. We never realized 
how recent to our dear pastor, and 
how unforgotten were these sorrows. 
There were the names of the two boys 
who had died the same week, of dysen- 
tery. There was another Mary and 
an Elizabeth, whose united names 
were borne by Miss Mary, and the 
oldest child of all the nine, who had 
died at fourteen and who was named 
Elvira, “Eliverer” I called it, and 
named my favorite doll after her, it 
being a new and euphonious name to 
me when I read it there. Long after, 
when I was older, and my little brother 
died, in the family sorrow dear Dr. 
Long came every day bringing heal- 
ing to our hearts in his gentle and 
pious sympathy. He said, “I remem- 
ber when my children died, how I used 
to wish that the years would roll on, 
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for I felt that time alone could take 
away my pain.” It was the first time 
that it ever occurred to me that “Eliv- 
erer” and the boys and the first Mary 
and Elizabeth were more real than the 
“dream children” of Charles Lamb; 
that they who had interested me just 
as Cinderella and the little girls in our 
Sunday-school books did had been 
“live children” a short time ago, 
whose loss had rent the hearts of 
their parents. How he must have 
mourned for his own darlings, who 
loved all children so well, I know 
now. 

3ut to return to the Parish Party. 
As tea time approached (the early 
hour of five was the regular appointed 
one), the crowd in the best parlor and 
the little entry increased. The “up- 
stairs” rooms, too, were full, and every 
one had inspected and commented 
upon the presents. The little round 
table in the front parlor held the choic- 
est. There were generally two or 
three “gown patterns,” as they were 


called, for Mrs. Long and Miss Mary. 
French calicoes were the “genteel 
thing” then for afternoon wear in 
summer, and cost seventy-five cents 


a yard. Miss Phyllis Colt, the vil- 
lage milliner, always sent a cap to Mrs. 
Long as her gift, with deep borders of 
real lace and bows of gauze ribbon. 
The large square neck-handkerchiefs 
(now revived) of colored silk were 
usually among these offerings; fine 
cotton hose, and kid gloves, and such 
useful gear. Upstairs, in the broad 
part of the entry, two or three boards 
supported on barrels bore the sub- 
stantial.tokens of the farmers’ good 
will, There were great baskets of 
eggs, well smoked hams, white beans, 
sweet butter and maple sugar, and 
such plain comforts, while a barrel or 
two of flour were rolled into the 
kitchen pantry. How little it all 
seems now, and how trying it must 
have been to that sweet and refined 
gentleman sometimes to accept nig- 
gardly~ gifts ostentatiously given! 
But the “widow’s mite” was his as well, 
and the fervent love with which other 
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had their compensating effect. 

When the hour of five struck, the 
elders of the company were all seated 
at the long table in the “keeping 
room,”— Dr. Wood and Judge Hol- 
comb, the two church wardens, with 
their wives, Mr. and Mrs. Knapp, Mr. 
and Mrs. Short, Mr. and Mrs. Price, 
and other mature and dignified parish- 
ioners, age taking precedence as well 
as station, the pillars of the little 
church. They are all gone long ago, 
who sat at that first table; their faces 
are seen no more in Bluemeadow, 
where strange ones now meet my in- 
quiring gaze. But in the “old bury- 
ing ground” we read their names on 
the stones, which have grown, oh, so 
many! since then. There lies the 
Bluemeadow which I knew once,— 
old men who were gray, young men 
and strong, fair maids too, and young 
wives who went early to rest. It seems 
more real to me now, this village of the 
dead, than the living one of to-day. 

When the elders were seated, a 
great silence prevailed, that all might 
hear the rector’s annual address. He 
stood, to read it, in the doorway, be- 
tween the parlor and the “keeping- 
room,” while the little front entry and 
doorways were crowded with listen- 
ers, and Mrs. Straw with flushed face 
from her coffee making stood in the 
kitchen door in best cap, black silk 
gown and white apron, keenly appre- 
ciative and intelligent here, as in her 
humbler pursuits. The soft wind 
stole in and wafted the scent of arbutus 
over the simple, reverent assembly. 
The rector was extremely happy on 
‘these occasions in his address, and 
never tedious. In fine, pure English 
he welcomed his people, thanked God 
that they were again permitted to 
meet together and to repeat so many 
times this festival. He spoke briefly 
of the changes, sad and happy, which 
the year had brought, and closed with 
a few original verses, which were 
greatly enjoyed and admired. 

After a short prayer and a “grace 
before meat” said, the rector sat down, 
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and the feast began. The young girls 
of the parish acted as brisk waiters, 
bringing tea and coffee and handing 
the cakes and other viands. Then 
“the first table” rose, and was suc- 
ceeded by two more sets of adults; at 
the fourth table the children were 
served, boys on one side, girls on the 
other, prim and embarrassed, yet gig- 
gling, and all desiring to taste “every 
kind of cake.” Last of all, “the wait- 
ers” were served, by some of the elder 
ladies, and Mrs. Straw then sat down 
with them to enjoy herself. She had 
a ready wit and many stories; and 
“Granny,” as she was fondly called, 
for she had nursed half the parish, was 
a great addition to the merriment of 
the young folks. 

As soon as tea was well over, the 
singing began. Old Mrs. Cole and 
the people from the “medders” loved 
to hear the old hymns—‘“China” with 
its beautiful wail, and “Windham” and 
“Mear” and many others now for- 
gotten. The young men _ upstairs 
would begin afterwards with some sec- 
ular songs, “Sparkling and Bright,” 
and “To Greece we give our shining 
blades”; and a few games of forfeits 
would be played in the spare chamber. 
The children and the farmers from a 
distance went home at dark, and by 
nine o’clock all’ was over. Dr. Long 
was worn out with greeting and hand- 
shaking, and he and his good wife 
were left to much needed repose. 
How innocent, how sweet’it all seems 
as it lingers now in memory’s cham- 
bers! More than forty years ago it 
ended, after forty such annual gather- 
ings. 

Miss Mary married in her youth a 
naval officer who died at sea, leaving 
her to return to the old parsonage, as 
we called it, with her two little boys, 
with only a small pension to live upon. 

The economies of the little family 
were more strict than ever after this. 
But the little grandsons were a 
great delight to their grandfather. 
“Georgie,” the youngest, full of 


pranks and roguery, gave endless 
trouble; but Dr. Long told his bright 











sayings with pride,—how at three 
years old he was caught preaching 
alone to an audience of chairs, repeat- 
ing loudly to them, “Damnation! the 
devil! damnation! ”—adding in a 
monitory tone, “Now, my peoples, I 
may say these words ’cause I’m a min- 
ister, but you mustn’t say them ’cause 
they’s bad words”; how, being denied 
some tacks to play with, he knelt 
down, and was found rising from his 
knees with radiant countenance, say- 
ing, ‘I prayed to God for some tacks,” 
just as his grandfather, having re- 
lented, was entering the room with the 
coveted articles; how he defied his 
grandmother in such a funny way that 
she could not withstand him; and how 
he escaped from the family pew in 
summer time “to help grandpa 
preach” and was pursued around the 
pulpit by his distressed mother, while 
preparing, as he afterwards stated, to 
recite, “When the moon on the breast 
of the new-fallen snow.” When 
Georgie had the scarlet fever and his 
life was barely saved, his grandfather 
suffered tortures of anxiety; but the 
boy lived, and lives still, and the dear 
rector was spared that sorrow. 

In his daily life the good man was 
most simple. After the manner of the 
country clergy of his day, he worked 
in his little garden. There his peas 
and beans, his corn and his squashes, 
grew on each side of the borders, 
where pinks and _ sweet-williams, 
dwarf-roses and daffodils, tulips and 
primroses, in their season made a gay 
brightness. He sawed his own wood, 
and made his own fire. He might be 
seen of a summer morning going 
down to the Bank to read the daily 
New York paper (then a rare luxury), 
attired in the favorite summer gar- 
ment for gentlemen of his day, a 
gown of flowéged chintz gathered into 
a yoke at the neck, with large, loose 
sleeves, and falling in long full 
breadths to the knees, open in front 
and floating behind him in the sum- 
mer breeze as he walked. Judge 
Holcomb wore such a one, and so did 
Mr. Meadows, in place of a coat, of a 
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hot summer morning, and no one 
thought them unsuitable. 

He was a charming guest at all 
social gatherings, full of good stories 
and apt quotations, always delightful 
with young people and children, who 
felt under no restraint in his presence. 
In those times the social lines were 
drawn closely between churches, and 
there was less visiting between differ- 
ent denominations than now. But 
every one loved and respected Dr. 
Long, and he was on the best of terms 
with his clerical brethren of other 
folds. He preached good old-fash- 
ioned sermons, on sin and repentance 
and faith, and at stated times doc- 
trinal sermons (too much neglected 
now), where the great cardinal points 
of faith were clearly and well set forth. 
He was also faithful in his instructions 
as to all the customs and rites of his 
own church. In looking back upon 
his teaching, it seems to me to have 
been both strong and simple, and well 
calculated to make true Christians of 
his people. 

Our good doctor’s health began to 
fail several years before his death. At 
last he was often unable to preach, and 
Mr. Meadows, who had succeeded 
Judge Holcomb as church warden, 
would read the service and a sermon 
from some English divine. Dr. Long 
loved the paraphrase of the seventy- 
third Psalm, and the verse: 


‘* My trembling flesh and aching heart 
Have often failed to succor me, 
But God shall inward strength impart 
And my eternal portion be.” 


It always brings him vividly to my 
mind when it is sung in church. At 
last he began to show unmistakable 
signs of failing. His breathing grew 
labored, his strength less. That ter- 
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rible malady, dropsy of the chest, had 
set in, and he suffered severely. It 
was his lot to die a death of real mar- 
tyrdom, and his Christian faith and 
courage were displayed most heroic- 
ally to the end. He could neither lie 
down nor even sit long, without a feel- 
ing of suffocation, and actually stood 
sometimes twenty-two out of the 
twenty-four hours, leaning over the 
back of a tall chair, supporting himself 
by the wall. He was cheerful, even 
jocose at times, his old wit and humor 
sparkling out amid all his sufferings. 
One day a country couple came to his 
house to be married, not knowing his 
condition. He married them with all 
his old solemnity and tenderness of 
manner, in this painful position, lean- 
ing over the chair; he would not dis- 
appoint them in their plan of being 
united by their own minister. 

Just before he reached this severest 
state of suffering, the season of the 
annual Parish Party returned. He 
insisted upon having it as usual, and 
for the last time it was held, a solemn 
feast indeed. Painfully and with diffi- 
culty he read his annual address and 
poem, prepared in the intervals of 
suffering, and blessed. his weeping 
flock, to whom he had indeed been a 
father for almost a half century. 

Just as spring was blossoming with 
summer, he went to his rest. A mod- 
est tablet in the chancel of the “new” 
(now old) stone church bears testi- 
mony to his virtues and preserves his 
memory, now fading in the minds of 
all save a few. We whom he chris- 
tened and married, and from whose 
sacred hands we received our first 
communion shall never forget him, 
and, if we win heaven at last, shall owe 
the first direction of our steps thither 
to him. 
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WHAT THE SMALL TOWN MAY DO FOR ITSELF. 


By Charles Knowles Bolton. 


S we drive through our beautiful 
New England towns which lie 
among the hills and along the 
wooded streams, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that these peaceful homes pro- 
duce more murderers in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants than our 
largest cities. Yet this is the case. 
Where an angry word is the chief 
event of a month, it assumes a magni- 
tude it could never have in the life of a 
man surrounded by his fellows. Solli- 
tude gives too much occasion for self- 
analysis and for brooding over one’s 
misfortunes and one’s grievances. 
Robinson Crusoe’s safety lay in his 
mental activity; and it is his example 
in this that is needed in our country 
towns. One hundred years ago the 
isolated farmer spent his winters as a 
cordwainer, a broom-maker, or a 
cooper. But the cities have absorbed 
these industries and the farmer too 
often passes the long months almost 
in idleness. 

The most important step in behalf 
of the country town is perhaps the 
establishment of the public library. 
There are now very few Massachu- 
setts towns without public libraries. 
New Hampshire makes it compulsory 
for her towns to establish libraries; 
and other states will not be far behind 
her. Where there is a state board of 
library commissioners with power to 
direct and aid in establishing town 
libraries, there certainly should be 
some one in a place public-spirited 
enough to claim this assistance. The 
library—no longer a retreat for de- 
generates—will then become the intel- 
lectual and social centre of the village. 
It should have books for serious study 
and for light reading; it should have 
a room for exhibitions, lectures and 
concerts, and another for children. 
More than all, it should have a con- 
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versation room with an open fireplace. 
It is a rare New England town which 
is not the birthplace of some man 
wealthy enough and willing (if prop- 
erly approached) to give such a 
library building. 

From the library the young people 
will draw material for a live debating 
society, the older people material for 
literary and art clubs. There is noth- 
ing discussed in Paris, London, New 
York or Boston which the smallest 
public library may not know about in 
a fortnight. 

The public schools are now foster- 
ing a method of study popularly 
known as coordination. The history, 


the political science, the art, the poetry 
of a country grow side by side; more 
than that, they are interdependent for 


this growth, and in studying these 
subjects at the same time children are 
unravelling the strands of a national 
fabric. The vitalizing force in this 
method is, in part, the interest which 
is awakened in local conditions. 
When a lady offered a prize for the 
best essays on the firstsoldier of Brook- 
line, Mass., killed in the Revolution, it 
seemed hardly possible that Irish boys 
of twelve could grasp the subject. 
One of the most creditable efforts, 
however, was a composition written 
and illustrated by an Irish boy. For 
the early traits of his hero the boy 
drew upon the story of Washington, 
and for his illustration of the soldier 
drilling before the old orthodox 
church (long ago torn down) he 
sketched his own familiar Catholic 
church. He had the right idea; and 
the Revolution will always remain as- 
sociated in his mind with his own 
town. 

In the high school a study of 
national and municipal needs widens 
and intensifies the interests. of every - 
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scholar. The master of the school 
discusses each local problem as it 
arises, and takes both boys and girls 
to the town meetings, that they may 
see the same problems argued and 
voted upon for the final good or hurt 
of the town itself. In preparing. for 
this, the previous development and 
cost of maintenance of the various de- 
partments of schools, police, lighting, 
street cleaning and watering, etc., are 
tabulated by the students, who then 
attempt to explain the fluctuations 
which appear on these graphic charts. 
In their debating society, an evening 
in each year is given to a mock session 
of some representative body, the city 
council, the state senate, or the na- 
tional upper house. These are an 
educational force as well as a source of 
entertainment to the whole com- 
munity. 

From this same progressive spirit 
has grown the high school paper, 
which has printed not only the essays 
and verses of the students, but also a 
series of papers by a well known grad- 
uate, an historical sketch of the school 
and its alumni by a former master, 
and an interesting local diary, edited 
very ably with explanatory notes. 

As an outcome of this fostering of 
local interest two prizes for original 
investigation in local history are now 
offered each year by a citizen to the 
senior class in the high school. It 
has been a surprise to see how much 
that is new and permanent in value 
may be gathered together by young 
people who have had no special train- 
ing but are spurred on by the novelty 
ofa fresh task. The last year has wit- 
nessed the rescue from oblivion of a 
number of quaint anecdotes of the 
Revolutionary period. And the store 
of data gathered from rare and un- 
familiar books or papers seems un- 
ending. For example, the career of a 
Continental soldier who was a credit 
to the town has been thoroughly 
brought to light, even to the details of 
his daily habits, in the face of the state- 
ment made by a local historian that 
“nothing could be found about him.” 


This year the stories of our men in the 
Civil War will be collected. 

Some of us wondered how these 
essays could be printed, both for safe 
keeping and for the benefit of other 
towns. An historical society often 
does little more than print addresses 
of the presidents and obituaries of the 
members. In such a company the 
essays would have been lost sight of, 
or would have been sent down to pos- 
terity burdened with emendations by 
the members. 

At last the following prospectus was 
drawn up and printed: 


‘© The Brookline Historical Publication 
Society. 

‘* The Brookline Historical Publication 
Society is organized to collect and print in a 
uniform series such manuscripts and mate- 
rial not readily accessible as shall seem 
worthy of permanent preservation. 

‘* There shall be a Publication Committee 
of three to decide upon all matters suggested 
by the aims of the Society. 

‘* The object of membership is to provide 
funds to carry on the work of the Society, 
and each subscriber of the annual fee of one 
dollar ($1.00) will receive free all publications 
of the Society. 

MISS 


_ Treas. 
Standing Publication Committee. 
‘*N. B. Subscriptions may be sent at 
once to the Treasurer at the Public Library.” 


It may be noted that there are no 
officers, no elections, no meetings and 
no rules. What has been the result? 
Subscriptions have come in so rapidly 
that we shall print during the first 
year four “publications” besides the 
prize essay which alone it was our first 
intention to issue. Those already 
printed are: A letter written in 1810 
by Rebecca Boylston to her uncle, tell- 
ing of changes in the town, and of her 
engagement; the Sharp family papers; 
and Brookline in the Revolution. The 
church records, the graveyard inscrip- 
tions and collections of wills, deeds, 
etc., will follow. 

Every town has its letters and its 
diaries which should be preserved. 
One lady whom I approached for 
papers declared that she had nothing 
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of value. After some patient ques- 
tioning I secured a package of deeds 
and wills; of these thirteen were dated 
prior to the year 1700, one of them 
only thirty years after the coming of 
the “Mayflower.” The autographs of 
Governors Shirley, Bellingham and 
Dudley gave them the dignity of 
history. 

Our society was started with an 
outlay of about six dollars for circu- 
lars and envelopes, besides six hundred 
one-cent stamps. Each publication 
of eight pages costs ten dollars for 
three hundred copies, and a dollar 
for each one hundred copies extra. 
A bookseller assures us that when 
we have enough numbers to make a 
volume, with title-page and index, he 
will be able to add to our treasury by 
further sales. 

In looking about for support it 
should be kept in mind that “new- 
comers” are as ready to aid such an 
enterprise as the members of old fam- 
ilies. The dollar, like the prey of the 
hunter, often lurks in unexpected 
places. 

The result, and to some extent the 
aim, of intensifying the interest of 
young people through giving their 
work a local application, has been an 
awakening of parents. To secure 
their more active codperation with 
teachers, and to unite every interest 
which could increase the intellectual 
activity of the community, the super- 
intendent of schools initiated the 
movement which has resulted in the 
formation of the Brookline Educa- 
tion Society, with its five hundred 


members. Already the possibility 
of a common meeting ground has 
been found of immense advantage for 
a better understanding of aims and 
standards, as well as for the discussion 
of such questions as proper hygienic 
conditions, recreation and sleep, with 
the parents themselves. A closer and 
better relation between parents and 
teachers has followed the growing 
affection and respect between teachers 
and scholars. 

During the present winter a course 
of afternoon historical lectures is be- 
ing delivered at the high school, open 
not only to the high school pupils, but 
to those of the upper grades of the 
grammar schools. Local history and 
the Civil War furnish the themes. 

All these efforts, it will be noticed, 
have more or less directly served to 
bind together an increasing number 
of people, through appealing to their 
local and social interests. And any 
methods which do this successfully, 
especially in our smaller towns, help 
to produce a healthier and happier 
community. Brookline is, of course, 
a peculiarly circumstanced town; 
there are few where these things 
could have been started so easily. 
But, the way once pointed out, 
there are not many important towns 
where work like this cannot be done; 
and there is no town so small or 
poor that it could not undertake 
modest things in such directions. 
Could anything be better to help 
our country towns to a_ serious, 
worthy and entertaining intellectual 
life? 





DEATH. 


By Laura Spencer Portor. 


¢¢ 7 FEAR thee not, dark Death, unveil thy hideous face!” 
| “Not yet!” Life cries beside me, staying me the while, 
“Until I dim thine eyes, wait thou a little space, 
Lest thou be blinded by the beauty of Death’s smile!” 
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was the year of our 
Lord 1782. The quiet, 
conservative city of Phil- 
adelphia was slowly re- 
covering from the disas- 
trous consequences of 
the Whig and Tory fac- 
tions which had torn it asunder during 
the Revolution; and if peace was not 
formally declared ‘until the following 
year, it was at least agreed upon. The 
more active and belligerent sympathiz- 
ers with Great Britain were with Sir 
Henry Clinton in New York, preparing 
to depart to the mother country whose 
cause they had espoused, or with 
attainted names and confiscated estates 
to live in banishment in the Canadian 
Provinces; while the milder loyalists 
and the neutrals were careful not to 
offend. So many a pretty Philadel- 
phia belle whose sister had figured in 
the Mischianza, or had even been one 
of the tournament ladies herself, 
looked forward with much pleasure 
to dancing the stately minuet with offi- 
cers wearing the Continental uniform; 
and happy were those whom the 
advantages of a liberal education had 
made conversant with the Trench 
tongue, for ever since the alliance 
with France in 1778, Philadelphia had 


been enthusiastic in its admiration of 
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By Fanet Armstrong. 


the French, and the town was still 
filled with foreign officers. 

But thisenthusiasm perhaps reached 
its climax when the French ambassa- 
dor, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, sent 
out invitations for a magnificent ball 
to be given on the fifteenth of July in 
honor of the birth of the Dauphin, 
which had taken place the preceding 
October, a few days after the glorious 
victory of Yorktown. To be invited 
to this famous féte was the desire of 
every heart, young and old, for, with 
perhaps the solitary exception of the 
Mischianza, no such splendid enter- 
tainment had ever been given in 
America; and if we may believe the 
most reliable authorities, no proper 
person was left out. 

For ten days beforehand the “Birth- 
day Ball” was the one topic of conver- 
sation, and hair-dressers were engaged 
a week in advance to erect those won- 
derful arrangements of hair and 
feathers, flowers and jewels, which 
were the delight of the ladies of the 
last century. Indeed, so great was the 
demand that many were obliged to 
have their hair dressed between the 
hours of five and six on the morning of 
the féte, while a few poor ladies were 
even forced to have their structures 
raised the day before and to sit up all 
night in high-backed chairs. 

Governor Dickinson’s mansion, 
where the ambassador lived, had 
been fitted up in the costliest manner 
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for this fete. A dancing hall sixty 
feet long was erected next to the house, 
with its roof supported by lofty pillars 
twined with garlands of roses, and 
the extensive garden with its beautiful 
trees and shrubbery, winding walks, 
grottoes and fountains, illuminated 
with hundreds of lamps; and as no 
high walls shut out the view of the 
uninvited, more than ten thousand per- 
sons stood outside in the streets that 
surrounded this garden and enjoyed 
many of the splendors of that memora- 
ble evening. 

At seven o’clock the invited guests 
began to arrive; and as seven hundred 
invitations had been sent out by the 
ambassador, everything of that day 
that was fashionable or notable was 
represented. Painters and _ poets, 
philosophers, members of Congress, 
governors from neighboring’ states, 
ministers of foreign affairs, the officers 
of the army and navy, strangers and 
foreigners, mingled with the belles and 
beaux whose names may be found on 
the old Assembly lists. Brilliant uni- 
forms moved side by side with the 
sad-colored suit of the wealthy Quaker 
gentleman. Poor artists and literary 
men, well brushed but threadbare, 
enjoyed the scene equally with the 
fashionable youth in velvet and bro- 
cade, while the tall, commanding 
figure of General Washington with his 
stout little lady attired in splendid 
brocade divided the honors with the 
Comte de Rochambeau. 

Mrs. Bingham, the beautiful young 
leader of society, appeared in a curious 
but splendid gown of black velvet 
with pink satin sleeves and stomacher, 
and over it a skirt of white crépe 
spotted with gray fur, the sides open in 
front and the edge trimmed with glit- 
tering paste. But every lady had 
donned her finest gown, and satin 
damask and brocades, paduasoys and 
lutestrings rustled and shimmered 
side by side; while jewels sparkled, 
feathers nodded, and gay uniforms 
flashed in the soft but brilliant light of 
myriads of candles. 

At half-past eight the dancing 
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began in the great flower-wreathed 
pavilion, and the younger guests for- 
sook the reception rooms and the 
beautiful garden and hastened their 
steps to where the violins were giving 
an invitation to the dance in the 
solemn, alluring music of the minuet. 
And here in this ball room, just under 
the orchestra, the kindly chevalier who 
seems to have forgotten no one in his 
preparations, had built a little room 
where, from behind a gauze curtain, 
some gentle Quaker ladies whose 
dress and scruples kept them from 
mingling in the gay assembly might 
yet see the beautiful scene. 

Around the room seats had been 
placed for those who were not dancing, 
and also for the stately dowagers who 
were chaperoning the pretty dancers; 
and toward these seats a gentleman 
dressed in a quiet but elegant suit of 
claret-colored cloth with silver buttons, 
was seen rather timidly edging his 
way. <At a glance anyone could see 
that he was both a gentleman and a 
foreigner; but a certain air of embar- 
rassment gave also the impression that 
he was probably not used to such gay 
assemblies and had most likely been 
drawn there by the entreaties of the 
pretty young girl on his arm, whose 
slightly parted lips and absorbed man- 
ner told of the intensity of her 
enjoyment. 

He was Monsieur Armand de Lys, a 
portrait painter of some repute, who 
also gave lessons in painting and who 
was much esteemed by his patrons, 
who smiled and bowed as they pressed 
by him into the room. But it was 
strange to see him in such a place, for 
he had always led a most retired life, 
and those who had invited him to their 
houses had always been kindly but 
firmly refused, at first on account of 
the delicate health of his wife, and in 
later years because after her death he 
had been too sad. His story was one 
that has been told often before, and 
will be told again so long as the world 
endures: an imprudent marriage where 
everything had given way to love. 

Monsieur de Lys was the younger 
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son of the cadet 
branch of the great 
family of De Lys. 
He had refused to 
enter the army or 
navy, had no predi- 
lection for the 
church, that refuge 
in those days for im- 
pecunious scions of 
illustrious families, 
and contrary to the 
advice of his rela- 
tives proceeded to 
devote himself to the 
art of painting. A 
certain felicity in 
making portraits in- 
duced him to study 
that branch, and the 
handsome, well born 
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They made their way 
to England, where 
they were married 
and lived very hap- 
pily for some years, 
in spite of the rage 
of their relatives and 
their own straitened 
circumstances, 
They managed to 
get along until pu- 
pils and orders 
came, and eventu- 
ally would have 
been prosperous 
enough, if the Eng- 
lish climate had not 
undermined the 
young wife’s consti- 
tution. 

Finally, as France 


youth, with a back- “FoRcED . . . TO sIT UP ALL NIGHT IN was out of the ques- 
ground of distin- HIGH-BACKED CHAIRS.” tion, Monsieur de 
guished relatives to Lys emigrated to 


push him, soon became the fashion of 
the day and painted many of the beauti- 
ful court ladies in the later years of the 
Fifteenth Louis. 

But a day came when he was invited 
to go down to a certain chateau in the 
country, where he was engaged to 
paint the portrait of the lovely but 
dowerless daughter of the Comte de 
Fermande. The older sister had just 
made a great marriage, and it was 
hoped that if this portrait was seen in 
her salon, the exquisite face might 
attract the attention of some nobleman 
who would be willing to forego the dot 
which the comte’s gambling debts had 
devoured, and that it would also pave 
the way for a reception at court the 
following year. 

Alas! these well laid plans were not 
realized. The lovely Marie Louise 
Claire de Fermande and Mon- 
sieur Armand de Lys fell violently 
in love with each other in a fashion 
not altogether French; and one day, 
with the assistance of a devoted maid 
they both disappeared, taking the por- 
trait along with them,—for the ardent 
lover could not bear to think of wicked 
eyes looking on that innocent face. 


America and settled in Philadelphia, 
where he had again to work his way 
into favor. Here his daughter was 
born, and his wife lived until the little 
girl was eight years old. After her 
death Monsieur de Lys had not cared 
for society, and although he had pros- 
pered in the seventeen years he had 
lived in Philadelphia and laid by a 
good dot for little Claire, he had 
always lived very simply, and his 
daughter knew scarcely anyone but 
her governess and music master and a 
few of their nearest neighbors. 

When the invitations for this ball 
came, and Claire had expressed her 
great desire to see it, Monsieur de Lys 
reflected that as she was only fifteen 
she might go as a child, and as the 
Chevalier de Luzerne knew his story 
he could be received there as an equal, 
which would be agreeable to his pride; 
so to Claire’s astonishment he told her 
he would take her to the ball. 

When her excitement had subsided, 
she said: “But what shall I wear, 
dearest papa? I have no suitable 
robe for so grand an occasion!” 

“Buy one, my darling,” he had 
answered. “Get whatever you think 
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best. 


But, stay—you are old enough 
now to have the things your dear 


mother left. Here is the key, and you 
know the chest.” 

The old, sad look that Claire knew 
so well had come over his face, so she 
did not speak, but gave him a sympa- 
thetic kiss. 

There were not many things in the 
chest, for the young bride had not had 
a trousseau, and as she had never 
appeared in society after her marriage, 
had only the few embroidered muslins 
she had worn on fete days, and one, 
only one, pretty silk that had been 
given her when her sister was married. 
It was a youthful pattern not unsuita- 
ble for Claire’s tender years, although 
perhaps the embroidered muslins 
might have been better; but the girl 
could not resist the white French silk 
brocaded with a running pattern of 
light blue ribbon tied here and there 
into bows that held a few pink rose- 
buds, and it was of a fashion that could 
be easily altered into the mode of the 
day. She chose for the rest, an ex- 
quisite kerchief of embroidered mull, 
a string of pearls—the only jewelry in 
the chest—and a. wonderful Watteau 
fan. It was thus that she went to the 
Dauphin’s Birthday Ball, with her 
dark curls tied back with a blue rib- 
bon,—for she was too young for 
powder—and a half-blown rose on her 
bosom. 

She was very beautiful, but she had 
never found it out, although she had 
been much pleased with her appear- 
ance and with her father’s commenda- 
tion of it; for had he not called her 
“Louise!” and grown, oh, so white, 
when he first saw her in the gala 
robes? and had she not often gazed 
at the lovely portrait of her mother and 
longed to look like her? So this was 
praise enough for little Claire. 

But the dancing—how wonderful 
it was!—and the lights and brilliant 
gowns! She had not~ minded 


knowing no one when they had wan- 
dered about the beautiful garden with 
its groves and fountains and mysteri- 
ous lights shining on the roses; but 
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now,—if she only knew one person, 
only one to ask her to dance! And 
she could dance; her mother had 
taught her when she was a little girl, 
and she could make the grand curtsy 
in a graceful fashion that not one, no, 
not one of these wonderfully dressed 
ladies with towering heads could 
master. ‘The little slippered foot kept 
time to the music of the minuet, while 
the hand on her father’s arm gently 
drew him back from those high seats 
around the wall toward which he was 
making his way. 

“Dear papa,” she whispered, “may 
we not stand here near the door where 
we can see better? And,—and—oh, 
papa, if you only knew someone who 
could ask me to dance! But all your 
friends seem to be so old,—or else 
only ladies.” 

Just then the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne entered the room with Mrs. 
Bingham on his arm, and behind him 
quite a train of young men, one of 
whom, a French officer in full uni- 
form, caught the look in Claire’s eyes. 
Such eyes! Magnificent, and yet with 
the innocent gaze of a little child! 
Never before had he seen such eyes 
in a ball room. 

“Chevalier,” he murmured in the 
ambassador's ear, “tell me who this 
charming young lady is. I see you 
know her father, and he is certainly 
my own countryman.” 

The chevalier smiled assent, and 
when he had led Mrs. Bingham to a 
conspicuous seat and spoken to a 
group of his guests, turned back to the 
young officer. In a few words the 
romantic story of the portrait painter 
was told; and then Count d’Evre- 
monde, Captain of the Guard and 
attaché of the embassy, was presented 
to Monsieur de Lys and his daughter. 
After a little conversation, the father 
was asked if he had any objection to 
his daughter’s dancing the minuet. 
“That is, if Mademoiselle de Lys is 
willing?” he said, looking into her 
eager eyes. 

The father hesitated a moment: 
“My daughter is so young,” he said. 
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“I brought her merely as a spectator.” 
But the pressure on his arm suddenly 
became painful, and looking down 
into Claire’s eyes, he saw that they 
were filling with tears. 

“Do you want to dance so much, 
little one?” he asked. “Well, then you 
may,—once, monsieur.” 

Only one dance! but would it ever 
be forgotten? It was a wonderful 
dream—the music and the flowers, 
the jewels and splendid gowns; and 
then she, little Claire, the artist’s 
daughter, dancing in the set with such 
great ladies! Yet they smiled so 
kindly at her—the anxious father 
noticed that; his little daughter was 
not scorned by these ladies who had 
been his patrons. 

At half-past nine the fireworks 
began to be set off in the garden; and 
among the crowd that surged out to 
see the brilliant spectacle were Mon- 
sieur de Lys, Claire, and still the 
Captain of the Guard, talking all the 
while to the artist ofold days in France, 
but looking into the eyes of Mademoi- 
selle Claire, which met his with the 
trustful gaze of a child. He thought 
with a shudder of the eyes of the court 
beauties at Versailles, and then he 
remembered a little sister of his own 
who had died long ago. 

Two hours later he was still with 
them, and accompanied them into one 
of the three large tents where supper 
was served, and where every lady was 
provided with a seat, the polite cheva- 
lier speaking to each one in turn. 
Mademoiselle Claire was too excited 
to eat much, which was a pity, as 
thirty cooks had been borrowed from 
the French army to cook this supper; 
but she enjoyed seeing the laden tables 
glittering with silver and glass, and the 
flowers, and she was pleased with 
some strange confectionery that the 
captain brought her. Somehow or 
other he had managed to discover a 
most distant connection by marriage 
between a faraway cousin of his own 
and an equally remote relative of Mon- 
sieur de Lys, and on the strength of 
this relationship had asked and 
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received an invitation to the modest 
house of the portrait painter. He 
also accompanied them home soon 
after one o’clock, although the brill- 
iant fete was not over until three in the 
morning. It was not really over then; 
for the next day the Chevalier de la 
Luzerne sent six hundred dollars to 
be distributed among the poor men in 
the prisons and the sick in the hospital, 
that they also might share in the joy 
over the Dauphin’s birth. 

During the weeks that followed, 
upon one pretext or another, Captain 
Louis d’Evremonde often found him- 
self in front of the gate which led into 
Monsieur de Lys’ garden, which was a 
most attractive place with large shade 
trees and gay with great rose bushes 
and old-fashioned flowers. Here the 
artist and his daughter often took their 
early tea while the evenings were 
warm, and if the Captain of the Guard 
happened to be passing by just at that 
time, Monsieur de Lys could not do 
otherwise than ask him to share their 
modest meal. 

How happy those days were for all 
three! Monsieur de Lys forgot his 
old struggle for bread, forgot that he 
was only a portrait painter in a foreign 
country, and talked again with the 
easy air of a man of the world—the 
old, gay world of the Fifteenth Louis 
when the manners were so charming 
and the conversations so delightful, if 
the morals were corrupt. And Claire 
was enchanted with their new friend, 
who was careful never to talk to her in 
the complimentary and _ flirtatious 
manner of the youth of that day. He 
always remembered the little sister 
who had died long ago, when he 
looked into those innocent eyes. 

But the happy days did not last. 
One afternoon, pale and agitated, the 
young officer appeared in Monsieur de 
Lys’ studio, and showed him peremp- 
tory orders to return at once to France. 

“T do not know what it means, mon- 
sieur,” he said. “I cannot tell how I 
have offended the higher powers, for 
I have done my best to follow out the 
instructions given me. I had intended, 























Monsieur de Lys,—if I gained my 
father’s consent—to ask you for the 
hand of Mademoiselle Claire when she 
was old enough for marriage, and I 
trusted that after you knew me better, 
you would permit me to win her 


heart in the American fashion—the 
only true fashion. But now I do 
not dare to ask for anything; my for- 
tunes are too uncertain. I must leave 
to-morrow in the ship La Sirene, which 
sails for Havre; and I can only stop 
this evening and say adieu to Made- 
moiselle Claire, with all that is in 
my heart still unspoken. But, O my 
friend! I will surely return again. [ 
will come back if all is right and ask 
you for this great gift: and may the 
good God grant that I find her still 
free!” As he spoke he wrung the 
hand of the artist, who was almost as 
much moved as himself by the 
confession. 

That evening they took tea together 
in the little garden for the last time. 

“It is only Au revoir, mademoiselle,” 
the captain said when the parting hour 
came,—and he bent over the little 
hand and kissed it. “But you will give 
me the rose in your kerchief?—to 
remember you, and the little garden, 
and your kind father.” 

“Let me get vou a better one, mon- 
sieur,” she cried, her eyes filling with 
tears. “This one is a little faded.” 

“No, that one will do, mademoi- 
selle; and when I return I shall bring 
it back with me, to show that I have 
never forgotten.” 

Then he went away in the moon- 
light; and the days and weeks seemed 
very dull after that time. 


II. 


It was the year of our Lord 1793. 
The French monarchy, which had 
lasted for a thousand years, had been 
overthrown. The Sixteenth Louis 
had suffered for the sins of his prede- 
cessors, and his beautiful queen had 
mounted the scaffold regally, and laid 
down her prematurely whitened head 
upon its ghastly pillow, while many 
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of the best and fairest of France had 
followed them to the scaffold, and the 
“Terror” had at last emptied the 
prisons. 

Almost every vessel that arrived in 
port now brought refugees to Phila- 
delphia flying from the guillotine in 
France or from the infuriated blacks 
in Port au Prince. The Quaker City 
was thronged with foreigners of all 
shades and in all costumes,—ne- 
gresses in flowing white garments and 
madras turbans, beautiful West Indian 
ladies attired in rich and costly robes, 
and emigrés from France in the stately 
Bourbon dress,—while the one topic 
of conversation was the French Revo- 
lution and Washington’s unpopular 
policy of remaining neutral. The 
excitement was intense whenever the 
French brought in a prize with the 
Union Jack down. “Vive la Repub- 
lique!” was cried by those who knew 
no other words of French; and day 
and night the streets resounded with 
the French national airs, and the 
cockade was worn by many of the 
young men. Processions of boys and 
even girls marched through the streets 
wearing tri-colored ribbons and 
danced around a great liberty pole, 
singing the J/arscillaise, with a band 
of music to mark the time,—and even 
elderly men encouraged such demon- 
strations. 

In May the French Republic had 
sent over its first minister, in a ship 
bristling with liberty caps and bearing 
pennons with such mottoes as “Ene- 
mies of Equality, Reform or Tremble!” 
“Freemen, we are your Friends and 
Brothers.” And although the govern- 
ment refused to recognize this ambas- 
sador officially, he was everywhere re- 

*ceived with demonstrations of joy, while 
Democratic Societies were formed, 
and Washington was called an aris- 
tocrat. Fanatics even published their 
marriages in the newspapers as a part- 
nership between “Citizen John Smith 
and Citizeness Mary Jones.” 

Our old friends, Monsieur de Lys 
and his daughter, had no sympathy 

with these turbulent spirits. Although 











“HOW HAPPY THOSE DAYS WERE FOR ALL THREE !” 
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living under a republican government, 
and appreciating their privileges, they 
were in regard to France true loyalists, 
and Monsieur de Lys still kept the 
badge of mourning on his left arm, 
while Claire wore day and night the 
miniature of the unhappy Queen. 


Mademoiselle Claire had grown 
more and more beautiful during these 
eventful years; and she had not lacked 
suitors among the sons of her father’s 
patrons, who, dazzled by her beauty, 
had penetrated the quiet little circle 
in which she moved, or among those 
aristocrats of old France, who, 
although emigrés and poor, still. felt 
that they were noble, and believed in 
a day of restoration. But she did not 
marry. She was not moved by their 
sighs and protestations, and her father 
wondered sometimes, with his French 
training, whether he was right in not 
trying to persuade her to accept one of 
these really advantageous offers; for 
he was quite aware that he was grow- 
ing old and that Claire had no relatives 
to protect her when he was dead. He 
did not suspect, however, the reason 
why she was so little attracted by these 
lovers; he never imagined that for 
years his daughter’s ideal and standard 
of excellence had been her first and 
best friend—the gay young attaché 
who had danced with her at the 
Dauphin’s Birthday Ball long ago. 
She did not love him, of course; she 
was only a little girl when he went 
away, and knew nothing of the “grand 
passion”; and she did not know that 
he had loved her, for ‘he had always 
remembered the little dead sister and 
been careful not to awaken the woman 
in those innocent eyes. But all the 
same, the lovers who came and went 
were weighed in the balance with 
Louis d’Evremonde, and _ found 
wanting. 

Philadelphia was at this time full 
of notable people, men who have since 
figured conspicuously in the history 
of France; and although the tide of 
emigration had been checked by the 
scourge of yellow fever which during 
the summer of 1793 had devastated 
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Philadelphia, with the disappearance 
of the disease in the cool autumn 
weather the emigration began again. 
And now in December nearly every 
day brought refugees from the 
“Terror”; and among them came at 
last one who had long been anxiously 
expected by Monsieur de Lys and his 
daughter,—both having feared, as 
month after month rolled by and no 
letter came, that he also had fallen a 
victim to the guillotine. 

When he arrived at the studio he 
was travel-stained and emaciated, his 
young face lined with care and suffer- 
ing, and his hair already touched with 
white. Only a friend could have 
recognized the gay, exquisitely dressed 
Captain d’Evremonde of the French 
Guard. Monsieur de Lys clasped 
him to his heart and embraced him in 
the effusive French fashion, while tears 
coursed down his cheeks. 

“But you have suffered, my friend,” 
ie cried at last. “You have suffered 
and lost all for your King, while I 
was living in ease and safety. You 
did well to come to me; my home, my 
means and my heart are yours!” 

There were many things to tell this 
sympathetic friend; for the Captain of 
the Guard, now the Marquis d’Evre- 
monde, had lost father, brother, sister 
and all his nearest relatives, and had 
himself escaped the guillotine by a 
miracle, working his way to England 
disguised as a strolling player. He 
had witnessed scenes which were 
almost too terrible to relate, to the 
story of which Monsieur de Lys lis- 
tened with his gray head bowed in his 
hands. Having thrown in his fortunes 
with the King, he had refused to escape 
until there was no longer a king to 
serve, and he had suffered from 
wounds, imprisonment and privations 
of every description. 

Claire listened with clasped hands 
and tearful eyes to her father’s descrip- 
tion of the sufferings and changed 
appearance of their old friend. She 
dressed herself carefully to meet him. 
She wore a favorite gown of pale yel- 
low with a fine white kerchief crossed 
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over her bosom. Her dark hair was 
arranged high on her head under a lit- 
tle cap, and a few loose curls dropped 
low on her shoulders, while her only 
ornament was the Queen’s miniature 
hanging from a black ribbon. When 
he entered the room she was standing 
by a tall astral lamp nervously turning 
the pages of a book which she held in 
her hand, her cheeks flushed with 
excitement. He had never in all his 
life seen so beautiful a woman. He 
had not dared to hope that she had 
remained unmarried during these 
years when his duty and honor had 
kept him in France; but here she was 
still free, —while he was only a poor 
exile instead of the wealthy young 
Captain of the Guard. Yet how 
warm her welcome was! How sweet 
she looked coming toward him with 
her outstretched hands! 

“But you have suffered!” she mur- 
mured, her eyes filling with tears and 
the color forsaking her cheeks in spite 
of her father’s preparation. 

“Yet I have at last returned, made- 
moiselle,” he said, lifting her hand to 
his lips; “and I find you unchanged, — 
so the sad past will be all forgotten, 
and I shall be happy once more.” 

Her eves fell beneath his ardent 
gaze, and the color surged back into 
her cheeks. Ah! monsieur the mar- 
quis, you will never see again the 
innocent child eyes of the little sister 
who died long ago! Mademoiselle 
Claire is a woman now, and she under- 
stands the look in a lover’s eyes—for 
has she not had many lovers during 
these vears? 

How like a little heaven this peace- 
ful home seemed to the poor emigré! 
But when he spoke of the quiet of the 
streets as he passed through them, 
both father and daughter assured him 
that he was fortunate not to have wit- 
nessed many strange sights in his short 
walk from the ship. 

“It was probably because it was 
time for the midday meal that the 
streets were so quiet,” Claire said. 
“You would not know Philadelphia 
now, monsieur, if you walked abroad; 
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there are so many foreign-looking 
people in the streets, and sometimes 
one sees and hears such hideous 
things! It seems almost impossible 
that only a few years ago a great féte 
should have been given to celebrate the 
birth of the Dauphin of France, so 
happy in his death before these 
troubled times, and that to-day the 
mass of the people are in sympathy 
with those who have murdered the 
King and Queen.” 

“May God have mercy on this land!” 
exclaimed the marquis. 

“It is not so bad as it sounds, my 
friend,” Monsieur de Lys said sooth- 
ingly. “It will come right in the end, 
for this is a reasonable nation, and you 
will find many of your friends here who 
have, like you, escaped only with their 
lives, whom some of the best people 
in Philadelphia have welcomed to their 
houses and helped to procure pupils. 
For they are doing what you propose 
to do, monsieur, all teaching French 
or music. I have no doubt that you 
will soon get as many pupils as you 
desire, for the violin is a favorite instru- 
ment just now, and I remember well 
how exquisitely you played.” 

Monsieur de Lys was quite right. 
The Marquis, or as he called himself 
now Monsieur Louis d’Evremonde, 
soon had many pupils, with whom his 
high-bred manners made him very 
popular. The portrait painter wished 
him to continue to make his home with 
them always; but he would not do it. 

“It would not be safe for me to con- 
tinue to see Mademoiselle Claire every 
day, monsieur,” he said, when pressed 
fora reason. “I have no right to ask 
you for her hand in my altered for- 
tunes; and yet—I love your daughter 
even more now than I did when she 
was still only a child!” 

“Louis!” the old Frenchman said, 
laying his hand upon the younger 
man’s shoulder, “I have no son of my 
own. Take that place in my heart 
and home! If my daughter is willing, 
there is no one to whom I would so 
gladly give her. I know that if you 
ever have your rights restored to you, 
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you will be a great match for my little 
girl,” he said with tact; “but she has, 
as you know, noble blood in her veins 
also, and her old father thinks her quite 
vorthy of bearing the proud title of 
marquise, although just now it may 
be an empty honor.” 

So that evening, after the tea in the 
little garden, Monsieur de Lys went 
into his studio to read; and after he 
had gone Louis d’Evremonde brought 
out of his pocket an old leather case 
from which he drew a brown and 
withered rose. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “a lovely 
child took this rose from her kerchief, 
where it had lain 
on her heart, and 
gave it to me 
long ago for a 
parting gift; and 
I told her that I 
would surely re- 
turn again and 
show it to her in 
proof that I had 
never forgotten. 
I hoped to be 
able to offer her 
wealth and 
honor, and to 
niake her life one 
long birthday 
ball. I came 
back years after- 
wards, old, pen- 
niless, deprived 
of everything 
save honor, and found the little maid 
had become the most beautiful woman 
in the world, at whose feet many lovers 
had knelt. I grew young again in 
the sunshine of her presence, but I 
would not have dared to ask for more 
had not her father encouraged me; 
and now—ah, Claire! I have nothing 
at all to offer this beautiful woman but 
a withered rose—nothing to offer but 
my love!” 

“Monsieur,” she answered, lifting 
her eyes to his with a wealth of love 
and trust in their pure depths, “the 
true heart that has been faithful all 
these years to the memory of that child, 
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—does not that count? There has 
never been anyone to take your place 
since that night of the birthday ball; 
only [ did not understand—until I 
grew older—and knew others.” 

And then the dark eyes fell, and the 
color came and went in her cheeks as 
he poured out his love and gratitude 
into her willing ears. Lovers were 
the same, I fancy, a century ago as they 
are to-day—save perhaps that kneel- 
ing seems to have gone out with small 
clothes and silk stockings; so there is 
no need to listen in the deepening twi- 
light at the little garden gate. 

One day, not very long afterward, 
there was a quiet 
wedding at old 
St. Joseph’s 
church in Will- 
ing’s Alley, at 
which some 
great persons 
were present, but 
it made no stir in 
a community 
where titled peo- 
ple were known 
to be generally 
poor and teach- 
ers of French 
and music. If 
the morning 
paper com- 
mented upon this 
wedding at all, it 
probably merely 
mentioned — that 
the beautiful daughter of Monsieur de 
Lys, the popular portrait painter, had 
married a French emigré, Monsieur 
Louis d’Evremonde; but the old 
French priest who had blessed the 
bride and groom, would have given a 
different description. He would have 
told you that he had had the honor of 
uniting in marriage Louis Francis Vic- 
tor, Marquis d’Evremonde, and Marie 
Antoinette Claire Louise Fermande 
de Lys, in whose veins ran the blood 
of two of the proudest families of 
France; that the witnesses had been 
the Vicomte de Noailles and the 
Duke de Liancourt, and that among 
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the invited guests were many 
French gentlemen of high and noble 
birth. 

Monsieur and Madame d’Evre- 
monde lived a happy, retired life in the 
home of the old portrait painter for 
some years. But when the First Con- 
sul offered to restore the confiscated 
estates of the French nobles, and in- 
vited the emigrés to return, the mar- 
quis remembered their little son and 
his duty toward him, although there 
was no longer a king on the throne of 
France; and as Monsieur de Lys was 
dead there was nothing now to pre- 
vent their return. 

So it came to pass after all that the 
marquis was able finally to give his 
beautiful wife the wealth and honors, 
the jewels and robes he had wished to 
bestow upon her long ago; and the 
old noblesse of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
maine welcomed them with open arms. 
But, alas! there were so many faces 
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missing, so many families swept out of 
existence! 

One night, at a great ball, the Amer- 
ican minister, a Philadelphian, who 
had just been credited, was startled by 
being told that the Marquise d’Evre- 
monde, the most beautiful woman 
present, who was surrounded by an 
admiring crowd, had been born in the 
Quaker City, and was formerly Made- 
moiselle de Lys, whose father had 
actually painted his own _ portrait. 
But this astute ambassador never dis- 
covered, even after he had become a 
trusted friend of the Marquise d’Evre- 
monde, that her most valued posses- 
sion was not the box of magnificent 
family jewels that had been miracu- 
lously preserved in the bottom of a 
well during the evil days, but a certain 
brown and withered rose which lay in 
a shabby leather case beside a torn 
invitation to the Dauphin’s Birthday 
Ball. 
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By Philip Becker Goetz. 


FAIL to read the omens of this dream: 
| The infant gasping once and going hence; 
Youth crippled with his ancestors’ offence; 
Age destined to await in vain one gleam. 
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FROM A DRAWING BY C. KH. 


FAIRHAVEN. 
By Arthur Cleveland Hall. 


HE harbor sleeps in soft unruffled gray; 
Vague, moon-kissed clouds float slow like shadowy dreams 
Across the liquid labyrinth, where streams 
From myriad brooks conjoin and interplay ; 
High tide rolls in from sea and floods the way. 
To-night the moon sifts down soft shimmering gleams, 
And ship lights dot the dark with steady beams, 
Red, green and yellow. Ship bells time the day. 


Type of the poet's mind, dear bay, thou art: 

Dim hints of heaven-born beauty haunt his brain; 
The tide sets in from the vast shadowy main 

Of God’s eternity, and checks the flow 

Of earth-born passion streams which come and go. 
The muse, cloud dimmed, sifts love light to his heart. 
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HARRIET TUBMAN. 


By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 





HARRIET TUBMAN, 1895. 


ARRIET TUBMAN was born 
in Dorchester County, Mary- 
land, about the year 1820. She 

was held as a slave, although there is 
reason to believe that but for a fraudu- 
lent transaction she and her mother 
would have been free according to the 
provisions of a former master’s will. 
Harriet was one of ten children. 
While she was very little, two of her 
older sisters were sold, chained up 
with other negroes and driven away. 
She perched on the top of a fence and 
watched them go, crying as they went. 
When she was twelve or thirteen years 
old, she was told to help tie up a man 
to be whipped. She refused, and the 
negro ran off, while she put herself in 
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the doorway to prevent 
pursuit. The owner caught 
up a heavy iron weight and 
threw it at the fugitive. It 
hit Harriet on the head, and 
induced an illness, which 
left her subject to attacks of 
a lethargic nature, which 
often caused her to fall 
asleep, even if she were 
working or engaged in 
conversation. 

She was “hired out” to 
act as child’s nurse and 
maid of all work, when little 
more than a child herself. 
She was obliged to work all 
day and then rock a baby as 
much of the night as was 
necessary to keep it quiet. 
The cradle was placed near 
the mother’s bed, Harriet 
was stationed at the cradle, 
and a whip lay within the 
mother’s reach. If ever 
Harriet ceased her rocking 
and fell asleep, and the baby 
woke and cried enough to 
disturb its mother, the lash 
curled cruelly round the little black 
girl’s neck and shoulders. She fell ill 
finally, and was returned, a scarred, 
worn creature, to her master. 

Her mother nursed her back to 
health, and then she developed re- 
markable muscular strength. Being 
so strong, she was hired out to a man 
who made her lift heavy barrels and 
perform the labor of a horse or ox. 
She broke down again, so utterly that 
not even the whip could rouse her to 
work, and she was once more sent 
home. She lay ill a whole winter. 
Her master offered to sell her for a 
very low price, and used to bring men 
to look at her. She heard them dis- 
cuss the bargain, and lying there, 
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while the depressing bartering went 
on about her, she prayed for a long 
time that her master might be con- 
verted. At last she grew angry and 
altered her prayer and said: “Lord, if 
you ain’t never going to change dat 
man’s heart, kill him, Lord, an’ take 
him out ob de way, so he won’t do no 
more mischief.” Soon after this, she 
heard that the man had died, and she 
was immediately struck with penitent 
feelings and wished she had not prayed 
for his death. 

She feared now that all the dead 
man’s slaves would be sold, and she 
heard a rumor that she and two of her 
brothers were to be speedily sent 
South, so she determined to run away. 
She had scarcely any idea where to go, 
or what she would find if she went; 
but the little knowledge she possessed 
about the North reénforced her in- 
stinctive conviction that a _ shelter 
awaited her somewhere in the world. 
She had been wont to dream of flying 
over towns and fields, hills and 
streams, and of coming to a river in 
which she would have drowned, as she 
tried to cross it, but for “ladies all 
dressed in white, who,” she said, “put 
out deir arms,” and pulled her safely 
over. She had a deep religious faith 
and faith also in signs, omens and 
dreams. Accordingly, urged on by 
forebodings as to her future if she re- 
mained a slave, and impelled by mysti- 
cal impulses, she persuaded her two 
brothers to start with her one night 
ior the distant land of liberty, which, 
for all they knew with any certainty, 
might prove indeed to be a “No-man’s 
land.” 

She dared not tell her father and 
mother of her determination to escape, 
lest they in their distress should reveal 
her plans; but she wished to utter her 
farewells in some fashion that they and 
her other friends would remember and 
interpret afterwards, in order that they 
might be comforted in her absence. 
So she went about among their cabins, 
singing as she went: 

‘* When dat ere ole chariot comes, 
I’m gwine to leabe you. 
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I’m bound for de promised land, 

Frien’s, I’m gwine to leabe you. 

I’m sorry, frien’s, to leabe you, 
Farewell, oh farewell !” 

Her brothers went with her but a 
short way. Their hearts misgave 
them in the darkness and the loneliness 
of the hidden road. Harriet stood 
still and watched them go back, and 
then, a woman, young and ail alone in 
the midnight, she turned her resolute 
steps northward. She had made up 
her mind that she had a right to one of 
two things, freedom or death. She 
was determined that no man should 
take her back alive. 

She reached Philadelphia, and went 
to work to earn her living ; but she was 
haunted by thoughts of those whom 
she had left behind her in slavery. In 
December, 1850, she went back as far 
as Baltimore, and helped her sister to 
escape with two children. She con- 
tinued to make journeys into Mary- 
land and bring away fugitives, until 
the Civil War occurred. No record 
was kept of the number she thus de- 
livered from slavery, but it is probable 
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that it amounted to about three hun- 
dred; and she went down nineteen 
times to rescue these people. She 
never failed in any expedition, and 
none of the poor creatures whom she 
guided North were ever recaptured. 
Thus she came to be called the Moses 
of her people. 

She often passed through Delaware, 
and received aid in her undertakings 
from Thomas Garrett. This man was 
a Quaker whose principal object in life 
was to assist fugitive slaves. The 
writer of this sketch once heard him 
say in his benign and happy old age: 
“The war came a little too soon for my 
business. I wanted to help off three 
thousand slaves. I had only got up to 
twenty-seven hundred!” Garrett was 
twice tried and fined heavily, and at 
sixty years old was thus rendered pen- 
niless as a punishment for his labors in 
behalf of fugitives. 

The United States judge as he pro- 
nounced sentence on one of these oc- 
casions said: “Garrett, let this be a les- 
son to you, not to interfere hereafter 
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with the cause of justice by helping 
off runaway negroes.” 

The brave old Quaker lifted his gray 
head at this, and answered: “Judge 

, thee hasn’t left me a dollar, but 
I wish to say to thee, and to all in this 
court room, that if anyone knows of a 
fugitive who wants a shelter and a 
friend, send him to Thomas Garrett, 
and he will befriend him.” 

Garrett was a shoe dealer, and he 
was accustomed to give all Harriet’s 
refugees new shoes if they passed 
through Wilmington. Living as he 
did in a state which for a long time 
permitted slavery in its borders, he 
never dared to keep any written ac- 
count of his experiences; but he esti- 
mated that Harriet brought to him 
between sixty and seventy slaves. 
In a letter published in a_ brief 
memoir of her life which was prepared 
by one of her friends, he says of Har- 
riet: “In truth, I never met with any 
person of any color, who had more 
confidence in the voice of God, as 
spoken direct to her soul.” 
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One day she came into his store and 
told him that God had revealed to her 
the fact that he had some money for 
her. He asked her how much she 
wanted, and after reflecting a moment, 
she said: “About twenty-three dollars.” 
He then handed her twenty-four dol- 
lars and some odd cents, which had 
been sent to him by a gentleman in 
Scotland, who had heard of Harriet 
from the reports of Abolitionists and 
had consequently forwarded this sum 
through Eliza Wigham, secretary of 
the Edinburgh Anti-Slavery Society. 
It was the first money Garrett had ever 
received for Harriet. A year later, she 
came once more to him, saying that 
God had told her that he again had 
money for her, but not so much as he 
had before. A few days previously 
another gift of one pound and ten shil- 
lings had come from the other side of 
the ocean. 

These incidents impressed him with 
the conviction, which other people 


who came in contact with her 
also felt, that she possessed a 
sort of clairvoyant power. She 
had no _ education whatever, but 


she assured her Quaker friend that she 
talked with God daily, and that God 
talked with her, and said she felt no 
fear of being arrested on her expedi- 
tions, because she never went any- 
where unless God sent her, and she 
was sure He would protect her. 

She took different routes on- her 
journeys, so that but a portion of her 
protéges went through Delaware. At 
first she took them only as far as New 
York state, but after the Fugitive 
Slave law was passed she carried her 
parties to Canada. “I wouldn’t,” she 
said, “trust Uncle Sam wid my people 
no longer.” During the later years 
before the war, she made her own 
home in Canada, but she did not stay 
there much. 

She had various ways of letting the 
negroes in Maryland know when she 
was likely to appear in their country. 
Once she sent a letter so mysteriously 
worded that the white people who in- 
spected it could make nothing of it, 
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and the negro to whom it was ad- 
dressed had the wit to clear himself of 
suspicion, when it was read to him, by 
refusing to take it and declaring that it 
could not be for him. He understood 
it, however, very well, and, remem- 
bering the words which he had pre- 
tended were utter nonsense he con- 
veyed the message to Harriet’s 
brothers that they were to prepare to 
fly to the North with her. 

On one occasion, she walked boldly 
by daylight through a village where 
she had lived when a slave. She 
pulled her sunbonnet over her face and 
imitated the gait of an elderly person. 
In the market place she bought a pair 
of live fowls. Turning a corner, she 
met a man to whom she had once been 
“hired out.” She twitched the string 
that bound the legs of the chickens, 
and as they struggled and screamed 
she bent over them, and so hid her face 
as she went by her master. 

Once she sent her company of fugi- 
tives onward by some secret route, and 
started North herself on a railroad 
train. There were posters in the car 
offering $40,000 for her head. The 
passengers read these papers aloud, so 
that she learned their purport. At the 
next station, the dauntless woman left 
the car and took a train going South, 
feeling convinced that no one would 
suspect that a woman upon whose 
life a price was set would dare turn 
her face in that direction. The re- 
ward was promised by the slave-hold- 
ers of the region she was accustomed 
to visit. 

She tolerated no weakness in herself 
or in her followers. A toothache tor- 
mented her during one of her jour- 
neys. She took a stone or bit of iron 
and knocked the offending tooth out 
of her mouth. If any of the band she 
was leading faltered through terror or 
weakness, or threatened to lie down on 
the way either to die or wait a chance 
to return home, Harriet in her heroism 
had a heroic remedy ready for their 
physicalormoral faintness. She simply 
pointed a revolver at their heads and 
said: “Dead niggers tell no tales; you 
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go on or die.” Young mothers fled 
with her, and Harriet put their babies 
into baskets and drugged them so 
they could not cry. The salvation 
she sought for her people was 
worth in her eyes the most desperate 
endeavors. 

When her fugitives lacked food, it 
sometimes became necessary to hide 
them in the woods, and then leave 
them and scour the country herself in 
search of provisions or to learn the 
best means of reaching the next sta- 
tion on their trip. She used songs as 
signals to let the poor creatures know 
as she came back to them that it was 
she and not an enemy who approached. 
It is doubtful whether music ever 
sounded sweeter to human ears than 
her singing did to them, as she hurried 
on through swamps and _ tangled 
forests to their succor. 

One night she came to a town where 
she expected to find a friend who had 
before this given her aid. She left her 
party huddled together in the street in 
a pouring rain, and advancing to the 
door of the house where she had for- 
merly visited she gave a peculiar rap, 
which she knew her friend would rec- 
ognize. A white man put his head out 
of the window and gruffly demanded 
what she wanted. She asked for her 
acquaintance, and was told that he 
had been forced to leave the place for 
“harboring niggers.” Daylight was 
close at hand. Discovery seemed im- 
minent; but Harriet hesitated only a 
moment before she remembered a 
swamp lying near the village, and into 
its recesses she led the slaves. They 
lay down in the tall, damp grass. They 
were hungry and they were frightened, 
but Harriet dared not go for food, lest 
the man she had roused should have 
suspected her and set officers on the 
search. There was a pair of twin ba- 
bies in the party, but they were 
drugged, and knew not the danger and 
discomfort of the situation. The 
adults knewand they shivered through 
the long dismal day. : 

After night fell again, a man dressed 
in Quaker clothes came walking along 
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the edge of the swamp. He talked in 
a low tone as if to himself, and sharp 
ears listened. Harriet heard him say: 
“My wagon stands in the barn-yard 
of the next farm across the way. The 
horse is in the stable ;the harness hangs 
on a nail.” 

So murmuring, the stranger passed 
on. Night settled over the world. 
Harriet stole away to the farmyard. 
There she found the wagon; and it was 
stocked with provisions. In a very 
brief space of time, she was driving her 
whole party to the next stopping place 
on the Underground Railroad. She 
gave the horse and wagon in charge 
to a Quaker there, who doubtless 
found the owner and returned them to 
him. But Harriet never learned how 
the stranger knew that the fugitives 
were lurking in the swamp, nor did she 
greatly care to know. She always ex- 
pected God to send her deliverance in 
time of trouble, and she saw no reason 
for wondering that He had done so 
this time. 

One of the fugitives whom she 
helped to escape was a man named 
Joe, whose first master sold him. 
The morning after the bargain was 
completed, the new owner ordered Joe 
to strip, and then gave him a severe 
flogging, admitting that Joe had com- 
mitted no offence to deserve punish- 
ment, but saying that he “always be- 
gan with his niggers by giving them a 
good licking,” so as to establish his 
authority over them firmly. After this 
chastisement, Joe went at once to the 
cabin of “old Ben,” Harriet’s father, 
and said: “Nex’ time Moses comes, let 
me know.” 

Being therefore put in communica- 
tion with Harriet, Joe joined a party 
which chanced to be more hotly pur- 
sued than were most of her companies. 
The fugitives were obliged to separate 
and take different roads; but they met 
again in the house of Samuel Green, a 
free negro living in Dorchester county, 
Maryland. This Green was_after- 
wards sent to jail for ten years, by sen- 
tence of a county court held in Cam- 
bridge in that state, because a copy of 
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“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was found in his 
possession. 

Two thousand dollars was offered 
for the capture of Joe, and the roads 
and woods through which he and his 
companions made their way swarmed 
with hunters eager to catch him and 
secure this money. When the escap- 
ing party neared Wilmington Bridge, 
a friend warned Harriet that advertise- 
ments were out concerning Joe’s flight, 
and that the bridge was guarded by 
policemen. She hid the fugitives in 
separate places, and contrived to get 
word into the city to Thomas Garrett, 
advising him of their sore strait. The 
staunch old Quaker sent across the 
bridge two wagons full of bricklayers, 
who shouted and sang as they passed 
the officers. They returned after dark, 
still shouting and singing, and the 
guards did not suspect that while the 
noisy workmen occupied the seats, 
certain silent negroes lay close to- 
gether on the wagon floors. 

When this company finally arrived 
in New York City, Harriet took them 
into the Anti-Slavery office, and Oliver 
Johnson rose up to meet Joe, exclaim- 
ing: “I am glad to see the man who is 
_ worth two thousand dollars to his 
master.” The slave-holder’s adver- 
tisement had preceded the slave to the 
office. When Joe learned this, his 
heart sank within him. He felt sure 
that his master would follow and seize 
him before he could reach Canada. It 
was now proposed to forward the fugi- 
tives the rest of the way by train. Poor 
Joe was alarmed at this idea. He 
thought they would be safer to go on 
foot, walking by night and hiding by 
day in forests and ditches. He was 
persuaded, however, to proceed with 
the others in the railroad cars; but a 
deep melancholy possessed his spirit. 
He was afraid. As the train ap- 
proached the Suspension Bridge, the 
negroes, who occupied a car in which 
all the other passengers sympathized 
with them, began to sing. Harriet 
probably furnished the words; the rest 
joined—all but Joe. He sat moodily 
silent, while the song rang out: 
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‘* Oh, I heard Queen Victoria say, 
That if we would forsake 

Our native land of slavery, 
_And come across de lake ; 


‘* Dat she was standing on de shore, 
Wid arms extended wide, 

To give us a peaceful home, 
Beyond de rolling tide.” 


When the train came to the centre 
of the bridge, Harriet, knowing that 
the danger line was passed, bounded 
across the car and nearly pushed Joe 
out of his seat, crying in wild exulta- 
tion: “Joe, you’ve shook the lion’s 
paw.” He did not understand her, 
and so she had toexplain more quietly: 
“You’re in Queen Victoria’s domin- 
ions! You’re a free man.” Then Joe 
stood up and, lifting his head like a 
man, found voice to sing: 


‘** Glory to God and Jesus too, 
One more soul got safe ; 

Oh, go, and carry the news, 
One more soul got safe!” 


When at last his feet were firmly 
planted on Canadian soil, and all the 
people from the car crowded rejoicing 
about him, he wiped the tears from his 
face and said: “T’ank de Lord, dere’s 
only one more journey for me now, 
and dat’s to Heaben.” 

Harriet persuaded three of her 
brothers to fly with her, after she had 
demonstrated the fact that such efforts 
could be successful. They decided to 
take advantage of the Christmas holi- 
days to make the attempt; and all one 
Christmas day they lay hidden in the 
“fodder house” waiting for nightfall. 
Harriet was with them. Their moth- 
er’s cabin was close by their place of 
concealment, and their mother was 
expecting them home for a festival 
dinner. Harriet had not spoken with 
her mother for six years; but she dared 
not reveal herself to her now, and the 
boys were also afraid to go to her, lest 
she should suspect their plans and in 
her terror and grief make an outcry 
which would betray them. So all day 
long the brothers and sister peeped 
through the chinks of the fodder-house 
wall, and watched their disappointed 
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mother come to her door and look 
anxiously up and down the road to 


see her sons, who did not come. One 
of the men had left a wife and new- 
born baby. The wife had sobbed and 
cried; but he had not dared to stay 
with her, because he had heard that he 
was to be sold to the South. All he 
could do tocomfort her was to promise 
that if he escaped he would send 
“Moses” back for her sometime. 

Hunger forced Harriet to let her 
father, “old Ben,” know where his chil- 
dren were. He brought them food 
several times; but he would not look 
at them when he did so. After it was 
dark, the men went with their sister 
near the cabin and, unseen by the old 
woman, gazed silently through the 
window at their mother. Old Ben 
came out to them, with his eyes ban- 
daged. A son took him by one arm 
and his daughter by the other, and 
thus they led him between them a little 
distance on their journey. At last they 
found strength to bid him farewell. 
He stood in the road and listened till 
the sound of their footsteps died away ; 
then he unbound the cloth from his 
eyes and wended his way home. Hav- 
ing taken all these precautions as to 
the use of his eyes, the poor old soul 
was able to answer quite conscien- 
tiously, when questions were put to 
him about his missing sons, that “he 
hadn’t seen one of ’em dis Christmas.” 

Another time, Harriet guided North 
a fourth brother accompanied by his 
sweetheart disguised as a boy; and 
finally she overcame the timidity of 
her parents and conveyed them also 
to Canada. 

It was almost a matter of course that 
John Brown and “Moses” . should 
come together to concert plans for a 
more general liberation of the slaves 
than she could effect alone in her mid- 
night flights. The Kansas hero met 
Harriet some time before he invaded 
Virginia. Wendell Phillips wrote: 
“The last time I ever saw John Brown 
was under my own roof, as he brought 
Harriet Tubman to me, saying, ‘Mr. 
Phillips, I bring you one of the best 
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and bravest persons on this conti- 
nent.” It must have been a scene for 
a painter; the group they three made, 
as they stood together in the little re- 
ception room of Mr. Phillips’ Essex 
Street house,—the blonde Boston 
gentleman, the stern-faced man who 
was to die on a gallows, and the dark- 
skinned Maryland woman. 

John Brown and a colored man 
named Loguen went to St. Catherine’s 
in Canada to see Harriet, when Brown 
was making preparations for his Vir- 
ginia campaign. Gerritt Smith paid 
the expenses of this trip. Loguen 
found Harriet’s house in this town, 
and informed her privately that 
Brown was in the place, and asked 
her whether she would go to the hotel 
and see him or whether it would do 
for him to come to see her. Harriet 
declares that she was forewarned by 
dreams that John Brown was to come 
to her, and she answered Loguen that 
the old man might visit her home, for 
nobody wouid hurt him there. She 
also sent for some of the colored peo- 
ple in the neighborhood to come and 
see him. 

When John Brown entered he 
shook hands with her three times, say- 
ing: “The first I see is General Tub- 
man, the second is General Tubman, 
and the third is General Tubman.” 

He sat down and explained his pur- 
poses to her and to the negroes who 
came in. As is well known, his first 
intention was to establish a camp in 
the Virginia mountains, and gather to- 
gether and run off fugitive slaves; and 
he urged Harriet’s friends to aid him. 
He promised to send them word when 
and where to join him. He said that 
in any raid they were to be called 
upon to make, they were not to de- 
stroy property, injure children or in- 
sult women. He also said that if in 
the conflicts which he evidently anti- 
cipated, white men were taken prison- 
ers, they would be released on condi- 
tion that they would send to his party 
colored men in numbers equal to their 
own families. 

John Brown remained in St. Cathe- 
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rine’s several days, and saw Harriet 
more than once. It is stated, more- 
over, that he framed his Constitution 
in her house. He told her, as he told 
many other persons, that God had 
called him to do something for the 
black man, and he declared that he 
was not born to be killed by a Sharpe’s 
rifle or a bowie knife. 

Many of the negroes in that town 
promised to go to Brown when he 
sent orders; but as the world knows, 
he changed his plans afterwards, at- 
tacked Harper’s Ferry, and never sent 
for his Canadian recruits. At this 
time, however, he seems to have had 
no doubt as to what he should do. A 
letter is published in F. B. Sanborn’s 
biography of him, in which he says, 
speaking of Harriet as if she were a 
man :—— 


‘*T am succeeding to all appearance be- 
yond my expectations. Harriet Tubman 
hooked on his whole team at once. He is 
the most of a man naturally that I ever met 
with. There is the most abundant material, 
and of the right quality, in this quarter, be- 
yond all doubt.” 


When John Brown bade Harriet 
good by, he again called her “Gen- 
eral” three times, and informed her 
that she would hear from him through 
Douglass. This was probably the 
parting which the writer once heard 
Harriet describe, when she stood on 
her doorstep and gazed after him as 
long as she could see him, and then 
watched the omnibus which he had 
entered till it was out of sight. They 
were two souls who dealt in action, 
but were alike moved by impulses 
from mystical and hidden sources. 

Just before she met Captain Brown 
in Canada she had this dream.* “She 
thought she was in ‘a wilderness sort 
of place, all full of rocks and bushes,’ 
when she saw a serpent raise its head 
among the rocks, and as it did so, it 
became the head of an old man with 
a long, white beard, gazing at her 
‘wishful like, jes’ as ef he war gwine 
to speak to me,’ and then two other 
heads rose up beside him, younger 


* From the Boston Commonwealth, 1863. 
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than he,—and as she stood looking at 
them, and wondering what they could 
want with her, a great crowd of men 
rushed in, and struck down the 
younger heads, and then the head of 
the old man, still looking at her so 
‘wishful’ This dream she had again 
and again and could not interpret it; 
but when she met Captain Brown, 
shortly after, behold, he was the very 
image of the head she had seen.” 
When the news came to her of the 
tragedy of Harper’s Ferry, “then she 
knew the two other heads were his two 
sons.” 

“Her own veneration for Captain 
Brown,” says the writer just quoted, 
“has always been profound, and since 
his murder, has taken the form of a 
religion.” 

After John Brown’s death, Harriet 
visited Mr. Sanborn in Concord; and 
seeing in one of his rooms, Brackett’s 
bust of the martyr of Harper’s Ferry, 
she fell, says Mr. Sanborn, “into a 
sort of ecstasy of sorrow and admira- 
tion, and went on in her rhapsodical 
way to pronounce his apotheosis.” 
Mr. Sanborn also writes that he re- 
gards her “as on the whole the most 
extraordinary person of her race” he 
has ever known; and in his estimate of 
her he lays much emphasis on that in- 
explicable element in her nature, which 
has always rendered her subject to 
“dreams, visions, misgivings and fore- 
warnings.” 

Harriet was sent South during the 
Civil War to perform scouting and 
other services;and she was taken along 
when a portion of the army advanced 
into the interior under the command 
of Colonel Montgomery, a Kansas as- 
sociate of John Brown’s, in order that 
she might encourage and care for the 
negroes who were found on the planta- 
tions and taken back to Beaufort. 
Sometimes she acted as a spy, going 
secretly into the rebel lines. 

For many years now this remarka- 
ble woman has lived in Auburn, New 
York. She is very poor; but she de- 
votes herself to the succor of colored 
men and women more aged and 
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wretched than herself, and she cares 
for helpless children who are allied to 
her race. Her house is a hospital for 
the infirm and the sick. Her patience 
and charity know no weariness. A 
few friends assist her and wonder at 
her. “She would have died long ago 
but for her indomitable courage and 
will,” wiites one of these. 

In a magnanimous letter to Har- 
riet, written in 1868, Frederick Doug- 
lass deprecates his own merits as 
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compared to hers. He says:— 


‘* The difference between us is very marked. 
Most that I have done and suffered in the 
service of our cause has been in public, and 
I have received much encouragement at every 
step of the way. You, on the other hand, 
have labored in a private way. I have 
wrought in the day — you in the night. I 
have had the applause of the crowd, while the 
most that you have done has been witnessed 
by a few trembling, scarred and footsore 
bondmen and women, whom you have led 
out of bondage, and whose heartfelt ‘ God 
bless you’ has been your only reward.” 


THE PHANTOw!l DRUM. 


A LEGEND OF CASTINE. 


By Richard Burton. 


HE old fort stands on the sightly hill 
v Engirt by bays and the wide salt sea; 
Its earthworks soft with the grass a-grow 
And the gold of flowers, its bastions low. 
How tranquil Time doth work his will 


On the stormy heights of history! 


Of yore the British ensconced them here, 
Old battle dogs in their rig of red; 

But the Yankees came, and who might cope 
With the men afire with freedom’s hope? 

A vanquished foe, with a victor’s cheer 

At their very heels, the red-coats fled. 


In a pit deep dug in mother earth, 

In a transient prison nigh the wall, 

Left behind was a drummer lad; 

Clean forgotten him they had 

And his petty fault and his ways of mirth; 
No comrade stayed for to heed his call. 


Buried alive there, he and his drum! 
Tireless he beat it, a reveille 

Would wake the dead, but no living wight 
Was near to succor by day or night; 

He prayed that even the foe might come 
Before he had starved himself away. 


In vain: when the patriot band marched there 
In after days, and the rampart scaled, 

They found his drum-head broken through 
With the hapless blows, and the drummer too 
Life-spent; what once was strong and fair 
Shrunk to a thing whereat men paled. 
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* * * 


* * 


’Twas in March it fell: a century’s tide 
Flows full between; but the legend claims, 
Whenever the windy month comes round, 
You shall hear by night as doleful sound 
As ever rose o’er the ocean wide 

Or frightened the children at their games. 


’Tis the phantom drum’s tap-tapping drear 
Up in the fort; for he cannot rest, 

That drummer boy in his dungeon place; 
You never see him or know his face, 

But the tap-tap-tap comes sharp and clear 
Above the sea, when the wind blows west. 


THE MYSTERY OF 


DAVE GURNEY. 


By Lewis G. Wilson. 


AVE GURNEY was a 
simple old man, as 
you shall see. He 
was six feet in height, 
stooped in the should- 
ers, and had a small 

hump upon his back 
hetwects them. His hair was always 
long, complexion sallow, forehead fine 
and beautiful, teeth absent, and he had 
ascanty beard. The children laughed 
when he would touch the end of his 
drooping nose with his under-lip. 

Dave’s eyes were black and bright, but 

sometimes it seemed as if something 

had been lost out of them. 

I had not been long settled in Cliff- 
boro before I knew Dave Gurney just 
as everybody else knew him; and I 
began to use him just as everybody 
else used him. He carried express 
packages, went upon errands, spaded 
gardens, mowed lawns, dusted carpets, 
nursed and doctored sick animals of 
all kinds and generally cured them. 

One day a man asked him to kill an 
old horse whose days of usefulness 
were over, and he bluntly refused to 
do the deed. Everybody was aston- 
ished. He offered no excuse, but 
simply said, “If you want your old 





horse killed, kill him yourself,” and 
walked away. The men who loafed 
around the store could not understand 
it. Dave was supposed to do what- 
ever was asked of him. 

Nobody loved Dave, but everybody 
liked him—especially the boys. He 
owned a very old, very wise and very 
handsome mare, and he called her 
“Belle.” Belle loved him. They both 
lived under the same roof—Dave 
in a little room finished off in one cor- 
ner of the barn, and Belle in a large 
box-stall only a few feet away. There 
they had lived for many years, man 
and horse, when I came to Cliffboro, 
and nobody cared for that. 

Dave assisted me when I moved into 
the parsonage. That was a dozen 
years ago. We became good friends 
at the very start, and on the very day 
I moved my furniture from the station 
I noticed that something or other had 
gone out of Dave’s black eyes. 

But the poor old fellow had his 
vices as well as his virtues—as most 
of us have. One day I wanted to see 
him. I went to Belle’s stable, hoping 
to find him there; but Dave’s little 
room and Belle’s stall were empty. As 
I came away a small boy said to me, 
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“Dave’s gone over to Gerrick.” I 
knew what that meant. He was over 
at the “Old Pen,” as the infamous old 
hotel over there was called. I knew 
by that that the old man was drinking. 

It was a hot, sultry day in August; 
but I did not mind that. In a short 
time I was driving over the great hill, 
and soon stopped at the inn. As I 
did so, I saw Belle standing quietly 
in the shade of a large elm, now and 
then stamping and throwing her head 
to her side to frighten away the flies; 
for Belle had only the stump of a tail— 
the remainder having been removed 
years before and probably long since 
worn out in some blacksmith’s shop, 
switching flies from other horses. 

The landlord stood near the door, 
and I asked him if I might see Dave 
Gurney. 

“I guess’o,” replied the man, with 
a silly chuckle, “but I hain’t so sartin’ 
Dave’ll be able to see you;”—where- 
upon he disappeared. 

In a moment I heard the heavy step 
of the old man as‘he shuffled un- 
steadily along the great, bare hallway. 
As he approached to within a few 
‘paces of where I still sat in my phaeton, 
he suddenly stopped, squinted one eye 
and opened wide the other, while his 
chin kept moving up and down with 
ludicrous regularity. 

Canting his head upon one side, he 
remarked, before I had time to greet 
him: “Parson—hic—is your horse 
sick ?” 

“T think not,” I replied; “is he?” 

“Well, get into the shade, or you'll 
never drive that horse home alive.” 

And, sure enough, my horse was 
panting violently, and I saw he was 
almost overcome by the heat. With- 
out waiting an instant, Dave took the 
horse by the bridle and led him to the 
large watering-trough, unfastened the 
check-rein with his uncertain hand, 
and then turned and began plashing 
my horse’s legs with water, now and 
again forcing the animal’s head aside 
as he persisted in thrusting his nose 
into the bubbling fountain. Dave 
would not listen to a word of my 
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message until the horse breathed 
freely and stood refreshed and cool. 
Then, blundering over several cobble- 
stones, he came to the carriage and 
stood leaning against the wheel. It 
required only a moment to transact 
my business with Dave,:and, as I 
turned to drive away, the old man 
began to retrace his steps. 

I called to him again, and when he 
stood near me I bent over and said ina 
low voice: “Dave, take Belle and come 
home. Don’t go in there again.” 

I thought he seemed a trifle annoyed 
at this suggestion, for he moved 
uneasily about. Then, clearing his 
throat, he looked straight into my 
eyes and said: 

“Parson, whose business is it where 
I gor” 

“Mine and—Belle’s,” said I, as just 
then I happened to notice the old mare 
looking at us with anxious interest. 

Dave made no reply, but imme- 
diately turned away and went into the 
“Old Pen,” and I drove slowly back 
to Cliffboro. 

The next day, as I sat in my study, 
the door-bell rang with sundry little 
jerks and hitches, as if some small 
child had pulled at the knob. It was 
Dave Gurney. 

As he entered he took from his head 
his old light-colored cap, and exposed 
a head matted with unkempt curly 
hair. When I saw Dave’s face I knew 
he was in trouble. He held out his 
hard, rough hand and tried to speak. 
His chin, as usual, kept moving up and 
down, and one could see that the poor 
old man’s tongue was trembling in his 
good-natured, toothless mouth, as if 
it were struggling with words that 
refused to be uttered. He did not 
shake hands with me, but just took 
mine in a listless, heavy-hearted sort 
of way and clung to it. 

“Why, Dave!” I exclaimed, “what 
is the trouble?” 

I led him to a chair, and he sat down 
and turned his face away and gazed 
vacantly out of the window. After a 
little while he gained command of him- 

self and said in a low, broken voice: 
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“Parson,—parson, Belle’s dead!” 

The poor old man’s heart was 
broken, and the fragments of it seemed 
to keep choking him. His chin 
moved all the while and a little rivulet 
of tears coursed down his weather- 
beaten cheek, while his boot, which 
rested upon its heel, kept swaying 
from side to side. 

Dave Gurney’s intense love for ani- 
nials, and for Belle in particular, was 
(as you will sometimes find it) much 
stronger than his love for human 
beings. The old man had spent most 
of his time for nearly twenty years 
with his mare. They were constantly 
together. He was negligent about his 
appointments with men, but never for- 
got to care for Belle. No animal had 
ever known a fonder master. What a 
mother is to a child Dave was to his 
horse. All this I had observed in the 
years I had known him, and the old 
man was the more interesting on this 
account. 

I turned to him and remarked: 
“Dave, I thank you for coming here in 
your trouble. I am sorry for you. 
How did it happen?” 

“Parson,” he. replied,—and as he 
proceeded his voice became clearer, — 
“perhaps I ought to keep it all to my- 
self—it seems foolish, I s’pose, to 
some folks, but it’s a big loss to me, 
and all the greater because of the way 
it happened.” I knew Dave wanted 
to tell me all about his misfortune— 
wiser people do such things, you know. 
“Ah, parson, Belle was all I had, and 
she was all I wanted, and she was all I 
could lose. And I thought, when I 
knew she was gone, that I couldn’t do 
anything, nor go anywhere, nor see 
anybody,—and it was awful hard to 
stay there; so I came up here.” He 
struggled again with the fragments of 
his broken heart, and it was some time 
before he could go on. 

Finally he continued: “T’ll tell you 
how it was, parson, if you don’t mind. 
You saw me over there at the ‘Old 
Pen.’ I went over there to celebrate. 
You see I had just cured Belle, or 
thought I had. She’d been lame, and 


I’d stayed and rubbed her and got 
her out of it. And then I felt so good 
about it that I was just fool enough to 
think I’d feel better to celebrate. 
When I left you I went back into the 
tavern, and somehow I was a little 
upset by what you had just said to me 
about going home, parson. But stay 
I did, and got pretty full. And the 
hostler gave Belle some meal,—’cause 
I s’pose I was too drunk to feed her 
myself. Then, you see, when I came 
home she would hurry, and I couldn’t 
help it.” He kept choking as he 
spoke. “I’ve had that mare going on 
now twenty years, and I always said 
I wanted to die first. And I might 
have if I hadn’t been a fool. 

“Well, I came home most of the way 
pretty fast; but when I got along up 
there by the Upper Dam I noticed 
something was the matter with Belle. 
I got out as well as I could and 
looked at her. I saw she was sick, so 
I walked her home. When I got her 
into her stall I saw she was getting 
worse fast. I couldn’t rub her very 
well, but I managed to keep her on her 
feet till most morning, and I began. 
to think she would come out of it all 
right. But, parson, I guess my eyes 
were as drunk as the rest of me. Just 
as the clock up there in the church 
struck four, all at once Belle shook 
all over. I had her on the barn floor 
then. I scattered some straw under 
her as quick as I could. She knew 
what that meant; but before she could 
get down herself she had another shake 
and fell in spite of me. Then she 
looked up—just as if she wanted to 
speak, just as if she expected me to 
help her. I patted her neck and she 
rested her nose under my arm. But 
it was no use; she had another shake 
and her head fell out of my arms, and 
she just pushed out her nose, gave one 
or two little sighs, and—Belle was 
gone! 

“Well, parson, when I saw she was 
dead, I was just as sober as I am now. 
But I couldn’t stay there, and I 
couldn’t leave her. I covered her up 
and walked ’round. But I can’t eat 
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and I can’t do anything, so I came up 
here. Now, parson,”—and he rose 
wearily to his feet and came to where I 
sat, and, putting his heavy hand on my 
shoulder, said solemnly: “I did not do 
it—I did not do it. It was rum, and 
nothing but rum. You are my friend, 
parson, and I swear to you that I am 
done with rum.” 

We talked for a short time after that 
and then Dave slowly left the house. 
The next day was Sunday. I had 
promised Dave to come to the barn 
very early. The old man’s love for 
Belle was very real. He was an odd 
old fellow and in what took place that 
morning he realized nothing extraor- 
dinary. It was all of a piece with the 
only world he seemed to know any- 
thing about. His love was human 
enough, but his intellect could carry 
that love no higher than brute life. 

When I reached the barn I saw: that 
Dave had made everything ready for 
the funeral. Belle lay stretched upon 
a bed of clean straw, covered with a 
fresh, white sheet. When Dave ap- 
peared, coming out of his own little 
room, he was neatly dressed, wearing 
a white shirt, and having his hair care- 
fully brushed and his face scrupulously 
clean. In a little while, with num- 
erous “gees” and “haws,” a big fellow, 
an intimate friend of Dave’s, came to 
the great door with a yoke of oxen and 
a stone drag in tow. Then the two 
men, the one backing the oxen and the 
other pulling the drag, placed it beside 
the dead animal. Dave motioned 
mysteriously to me as he removed a 
thin blanket from the mare’s head and 
pointed to a small scrap of paper 
which he had fastened about Belle’s 
neck with a strong cord. I bent over 
and read it; and as I did so I knew why 
I had been requested to come to the 
barn so early. It was written in a 
large and clumsy hand :— 

‘*Dear old Belle: 

‘Forgive me. Rum did it. I swear on 

your dead body never to drink again. 


Your old Friend, 
DAVE.” 


As soon as the body was rolled upon 


the drag, the oxen were slowly 
started, and Dave followed. I 
watched the curious funeral proces- 
sion until it passed out of sight. Dave 
did not change his position, for I could 
see his bowed head and stooping 
shoulders when everything else’ had 
passed out of sight over the summit of 
the little hill. Sam—the driver of the 
oxen—told me next day that when 
they reached the grave Dave insisted 
on being left alone to bury Belle. He 
was not seen again until the long sum- 
mer day was over. At sundown he 
came sadly back to the old barn. 


After this Dave went about the 
place as usual, but seemed less jovial 
and less able to do chores for every- 
body. He began to look white and 
old. I found that he was not eating 
proper food, and made arrangements 
to have him boarded near by. He was 
never known to drink after Belle died. 
He became very forgetful. People 
could see that his chores were almost 
done, and began to speak about it. 

He lived just a year after the old 
mare’s death. I was with him when 
he died. It was in his little room near 
Belle’s empty stall. He had sent for me, 
but before I reached his side he had 
become delirious and kept muttering 
something to himself. I thought I 
overheard the word “Belle” several 
times, and at last, in a puzzled, dizzy 
sort of way, he stared at me, suddenly 
grasped my hand, looked eagerly out 
of the window and shouted “Eliza- 
beth!” Then he threw his head back 
—and Dave Gurney was dead. 


But it was all made plain enough at 
the funeral. I took pains to have the 
notice of Dave’s death published in the 
Boston papers. I hardly know why, 
unless it was because I had found so 
much about the old man that I could 
not explain. It was well I did so. 
After the service at the grave was over, 
an old woman, a stranger, came quietly 
to where I was standing. It was from 
her that I learned all about Dave 
Gurney. 
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He had been a brilliant young man, 
had established himself in business in 
the city of New York. His engage- 
ment to the daughter of a well-known 
lawyer of that city had been duly pub- 
lished. One day his unconscious 
body was taken from the ruins of a 
building which had gone down in a 
raging storm. He was taken to a hos- 
pital, and gradually recovered. But 
his entire past life was blotted out; he 
remembered nothing. Friends cared 
for him, but that became unnecessary 
after a few years. They told him his 
name, and he accepted it. Then, in 
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the course of time, he went his way. 
lor a few years some of his old asso- 
ciates kept sight of him, but at length 
he disappeared even from them— 
perhaps even from their thoughts. 
He must have drifted about until he 
came to Cliffboro, where he had lived 
for twenty years. 

“I am so grateful to you,” said the 
old lady, “for having the notice of his 
death published!” 

I saw that her lips trembled. Then 
I asked her if she would tell me her 
Christian name; and she replied: 

“They call me Elizabeth.” 
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“Our policy in regard to Europe, 
which was adopted at an early stage of 
the wars which have so long agitated 
that quarter of the globe, nevertheless 
remains the same, which is, not to in- 
terfere in the internal concerns of any 
of its powers.” That is a part of the 
Monroe doctrine. It is a sentence 
from the same famous message of 
1823, in which President Monroe de- 
clared that “the American continents 
are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any 
European power,” and that “we should 
consider any attempt on the part of the 
allied powers to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

The two parts of the doctrine were 
intended in the minds of the framers to 
balance each other. “Europe for 
Europeans” was the correlate and con- 
dition of “America for Americans.” 
We would have nothing to do with 
European concerns; and by the same 
token—that was the dictum—no 
European power should have anything 
to do with matters on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

It would seem to be the very irony of 
fate whereby it has come to pass that at 
the precise time when we have been 


listening to such a shriek of “America 
for Americans” as was never heard be- 
fore, and witnessing an attempt to 
push the Monroe doctrine, on its one 
side, to the extremest applications and 
to such definitions as would have made 
its mild and prudent author turn in his 
grave, we have been forced by the 
sheer exigency of cruel facts and the 
pressure of public opinion, finding ex- 
pression from one end of the republic 
to another, to exert our influence in the 
concerns of Europe in a sharper and 
more significant manner than we have 
ever done since Monroe’s own time. 
The passage of the resolutions by Con- 
gress, reciting the horrors of the 
atrocities in Armenia, rebuking the 
great European powers for not putting 
an end to them, directing attention to 
what we conceived to be neglect of 
their treaty obligations in the matter, 
and instructing the President to for- 
ward the resolutions to each of the 
governments concerned, was indeed a 
noteworthy departure from the letter 
of the Monroe doctrine and from our 
traditional policy of non-intervention 
and silence regarding the doings of the 
nations of Europe. 

More noteworthy than the formal 
resolutions of Congress, couched as 
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these were in the strongest terms, were 
the arguments by which they were 
supported, recognizing our own obli- 
gations as well as those of the Euro- 
pean governments to the outraged 
thousands, who much more than sub- 
jects of the Turkish empire were mem- 
bers of the human race. In Congress 
and out of Congress have been heard 
multiplied declarations of feeling that 
our duty was not done by the mere 
passage of resolutions. In a hundred 
speeches men have said that our new 
white gunboats, of which we vaunt so 
much, were poor creatures, existing to 
slight and inglorious ends, if, in the 
presence of these terrible wrongs to 
our common humanity, they were not 
straightway headed for the Bosphorus, 
and kept there, in the lack of some 
equally drastic English or Russian 
epiphany, until the sultan restored 
order and decency in his dominions. 
Some zealous Massachusetts Chris- 
tians even secured the introduction of 
a bill in Congress, calling upon the 
President to appoint a citizen of the 
United States to negotiate with the 
heads of Christian nations throughout 
the world with a view to the dethrone- 
ment of the sultan, the election of a 
Christian president of Turkey, and the 
establishment of a new United States 
of Turkey on strictly Christian prin- 
ciples! 

From pulpits and platforms and 
newspapers have come demands that 
we should cooperate with England in 
this great human duty, while our reck- 
less partisans were seeking to influence 
vulgar passion against her on the most 
trivial of pretexts in the very hour of 
her most solemn claim upon us. 
From England herself, from English 
voices which we honor, the word has 
been echoed back, emphasizing the 
desire that the stress of these times 
might prove to be the means of bind- 
ing England and America closer to- 
gether in activities which shall make 
for the world’s health and wealth. 
The whole situation has been one cal- 
culated to impress on all men who 
think the folly and antiquity of the talk 


which the world has heard so much of, 
about “Europe for Europeans” and 
“America for Americans,” and the 
truth that the only word which has 
place or potency for the future is, The 
World for Man. If there is wicked- 
ness in Turkey or in Cuba or in Ire- 
land, it is the concern of their nearest 
neighbors first, of those standing in 
most organic political relations with 
them; but ultimately—and the ulti- 
mate is with each decade more proxi- 
mate—it is the concern of every na- 
tion, and every one will pay the penalty 
if it does not discharge its obligation. 
If there is barbarism and inhumanity 
in Texas, in the Rocky Mountains, in 
Boston hotels, it is the concern first, as 
it is the shame first, of New England, 
of the Southland, of the West; but it is 
the concern also of London, of Berlin, 
of Geneva, and of China. For there 
is to-day a new earth, and the new 
earth is one great neighborhood, on 
its way to becoming one great family. 
‘* For mankind are one in spirit, and an in- 
stinct bears along, 
Round the earth’s electric circle, the swift 
flash of right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Hu- 
manity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the 
gush of joy or shame ;— 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest 
have equal claim.” 


.™ * 

We are not likely to see our Presi- 
dent and Congress taking the initia- 
tive in establishing a new United 
States of Turkey within the current 
year. We are not likely to see our 
White Squadron in the Bosphorus; we 
do not say that we should be glad to 
see it despatched thither. But we do 
say that a crisis very little different 
from that which has just passed, if it 
has passed, would make us glad to see 
it there; and we say that the deep feel- 
ing of horror and of wrath, deeper than 
has found expression in almost any 
European quarter, which has prompted 
so wide and common a demand for 
active American interference in this 
European concern, does credit to our 
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people not only as human beings but 
as politicians in training for the federa- 
tion of the world. The spectacle 
which has been witnessed in Turkey 
during the last two years is the most 
disgraceful spectacle, in view of the 
hour which has struck in the world, 
which history records,—the most 
disgraceful to the nations which have 
permitted it and were primarily re- 
sponsible for preventing it. That for 
two years the great nations of Europe, 
whose borders groan with idle armies, 
whose navies crowd the seas, should 
look calmly on while sixty thousand 
mortals, men, women, children, were 
deliberately slaughtered at their gates, 
each newspaper bringing tidings of 
new massacres, to be treated with the 
same inattention as those which went 
before,—all this seems _ incredible. 
Yet for two years it has gone on. 
Steadily and uninterruptedly the mur- 
dering has proceeded, each month new 
thousands. Month by month the 
doomed and helpless victims have 
implored Europe for protection; and 
Europe has looked on passively, her 
hands in her pockets, as at a game ina 
cockpit. The power which perpe- 
trates or permits these bloody deeds 
is a power which continues to exist 
among European governments only 
by sufferance. The great European 
nations have made themselves respon- 
sible for it. One word from those na- 
tions, acting in concert, would settle its 


fate. One word from England or 
Russia alone, spoken in manifest 


earnest, and backed up by any show of 
force, would compel obedience and 
order. But that manifestation has not 
been made—lest, forsooth, some com- 
plication should ensue which should 
threaten the “balance of power” in 
Europe. Every consideration of hu- 
manity has been postponed to this 
political regard. It is a melancholy 
chapter of history, and a terrible in- 
dictment of the present European 
system. Yet when we say this, what 
do we have to remember? That when 
the strong and noble resolutions upon 
this subject, with their just indictment 
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of the European powers, were passed 
by Congress, many American voices 
were raised to pronounce them impru- 
dent and unwise. Especially impolitic, 
it is urged, is it for us to interfere with 
the concerns of the European powers 
at the present time, thus doing despite 
ourselves to one side of the Monroe 
doctrine at the very moment that we 
are so strenuously insisting on the 
other. It is with poor grace that we 
can continue to shout “America for 
Americans,” if with the same breath 
we are refusing to leave European con- 
cerns entirely to Europeans. Let con- 
siderations of humanity be postponed 
to this political regard. Let the.Mon- 
roe doctrine be true, and every man a 
liar. * 


K *K 

The whole situation shows us what 
a new epoch we have come to in the 
progress of the world, and what folly 
it is not to recognize it and shape 
our politics to it as quickly as possible. 
The new wine of this great prophetic 
time cannot be kept in the old 
bottles. The “balance of power” in 
Europe has got to be established some- 
how on a quite new and different 
ground, on the ground that the na- 
tions are cooperating friends and 
neighbors, not enemies glowering at 
each other, watching for chances to 
hurt each other’s trade or spring at 
each other’s throats. America has got 
to get over the notion, born of condi- 
tions so radically unlike those of to- 
day, that the eastern and western 
hemispheres are two worlds, with in- 
terests separate and opposed, instead 
of simple neighbors as truly as Mich- 
igan and Ontario or Belgium and 
France. We stand in no different 
political relations to Bolivia and 
Brazil, in point of principle, from those 
in which we stand to Germany and 
England; the interests of Switzerland 
and Greece are just as much our in- 
terests as those of Uruguay and Para- 
guay ; and if there is deviltry in Turkey, 
it is as imperatively our concern as 
deviltry in Patagonia or Peru. 


But the Monroe doctrine? It de- 
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clares that we shall not interfere in the 
internal concerns of any European 
power. And is the Monroe doctrine 
not plenarily inspired? If it comes 
into conflict with the claims of hu- 
manity, shall we not say, So much the 
worse for the claims of humanity? 
That is the issue. Shall we say that, 
or shall we say, So much the worse for 
the Monroe doctrine? Shall we make 
Monroe’s “creed our jailer’? Shall 
we make the truth of seventy years ago 
our falsehood, “hoarding it in mouldy 
parchments,” or shall we recognize 
with joy and zeal that “new occasions 
teach new duties,” and rise to the occa- 
sions and duties of our great new time 
with the same independence and cour- 
age and vision with which James Mon- 
roe and John Quincy Adams rose to 
theirs? * 
* * 

What is the great new occasion and 
new duty of our time? It is the occa- 
sion and duty of cosmopolitanism. 
Whatever our love of home, whatever 
our local patriotism, whatever our 
duties as citizens of the city, the state 
and the nation, we have to see from 
now on that none of these sentiments 
is just and true, that none of these 
duties is wisely or righteously done, 
which conflicts with our sentiment and 
duty as citizens of the world. There 
was a time when a man’s patriotism 
and sense of political obligation were 
bounded by his city’s walls. It was so 
once in Athens, it was so once in 
Florence, so in Venice, in Nuremberg, 
in Hamburg and Bremen and Ghent. 
Virginia and Carolina found it hard 
to realize that the nation was a truer 
unit, a more integral and lovable thing, 
than themselves, —the object and com- 
mander of a nobler consecration. The 
Florentine loves Florence none the 
less as an Italian; the citizen of Ham- 
burg is no less a citizen of Hamburg 
because he is now a citizen too of an 
empire; the Virginian is not less 
proud of the great traditions of his 
state because he is coming to an ade- 
quate sense of the meaning and 
authority of the republic; South Caro- 
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lina will become ashamed of nullifica- 
tion and secession, as the years roll, 
but she will never cease to glory in the 
fact that it was her own Christopher 
Gadsden who exclaimed in the first 
Continental Congress: “There ought 
to be no New England man, no New 
Yorker, known on the continent, but 
all of us Americans!” It is not the 
man nor the community who loves the 
large thing, that is lacking in love to 
the small; not the one who is faithful 
to the duty to the world, that is faith- 
less to the duty to the home. If there 
be in the broad borders of the nation 
a city whose people count themselves 
“citizens of no mean city,’ whose 
people are proud of their history and 
traditions, their municipal spirit and 
corporate life, such a city surely is 
Boston; if there be a state in the Union 
whose people believe in themselves, are 
jealous, of their rights and of their 
fame, a state where local patriotism is 
deep and potent, such a state is Massa- 
chusetts; yet it has been Boston and 
Massachusetts which have stood, in 
the great conflict of the century, as the 
very centres of assertion of the dom- 
inance of the national sovereignty over 
every local right. 

The smoker at the club and the 
Philistine pass their cheap and easy 
strictures upon the men who are send- 
ing gospel and schoolmaster to Asia 
and Africa and the isles of the sea. 
Are there not heathen at home, they 
say; is there not wretchedness in the 
sixth ward; why do they not attend to 
the duty which lies nearest them? 
But the critic’s cash-book cannot bide 
comparison with that of the other man 
in its home mission column. The 
man whose heart goes out to the suf- 
fering antipodes is the man, we find, 
whose heart goes out to the sufferers 
around the corner; and the Boston or 
Chicago citizen who does most for 
Boston or Chicago is he on whom we 
call most confidently for sympathy for 
Cuba and relief for Armenia. There 
is no law of parsimony in the soul. 
Giving is getting there. Each wider 


interest, if it be real and commanding,. 





























makes the narrower interest, if it be 
worthy, dearer, more fertile and more 
eloquent; each circle of our love, where 
love is holy, pushes us on to larger 
circles, and yet larger, while the 
smaller circle grows ever fuller and 
ever holier still. 

Who is the true American? Is it 
the braggart and the bristler, the man 
who has nothing to learn, who would 
build a wall between America and 
other lands, or would array America 
against the world; or is it Emerson, is 
it Lowell, is it Sumner, who sees that 
the true grandeur of nations lies in 
neighborhood, fraternity and peace? 
Are these the Americans to whom the 
Hudson, the Alleghanies and the corn- 
fields are least beautiful, or who least 
understand the meaning of Plymouth 
Rock and Bunker Hill and Gettys- 
burg? Who is the true Englishman? 
Is it the Tory and the jingo; or is it 
Gladstone, beginning his life with the 
Neapolitan Letters and ending it in the 
service of Bulgaria and Armenia? Is 
it this international man who does not 
care for Arthur and Alfred and Lang- 
ton and Wyclif and Burke? Is it 
Tennyson, singing of the parliament of 
man and the federation of the world, 
whose patriotism is dried up, who can 
sing no more of England, and for 
whom Cambridge and Lincolnshire, 
the Thames and Severn, the castle 
walls, the cathedral tower, the ivied 
lane, the village church and the cot- 
tage in the roses have lost their charm? 

« ** 

This is a time, unhappily, when in 
many American circles speech about 
internationalism and cosmopolitanism 
is not relished. It may all be very 
amiable and good on general princi- 
ples, but at the present juncture it in- 
terferes with that lively self-assertion 
which makes us feel vigorous, wins 
popular applause, helps on the hun- 
dred million dollar armament, and 
makes England understand that we are 
not to be trifled with. “Americanism” 
this vigorous self-assertion is called— 
and “patriotism”; and we are told that 
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“the time has not yet come when a 
substitute for patriotism can be found 
in milk-and-water cosmopolitanism.” 
We are told it by no less excellent a 
man, among others, than Mr. Roose- 
velt, whom we all love for the good that 
hehas done and the enemies that hehas 
made. He declared it to us the other 
day along with exceeding fierce denun- 
ciations of “college professors.” It 
was a lamentable fact that college 
professors existed! The “plain 
people” did not trust the professors, 
because they doubted their “Ameri- 
canism.” And how is it that the col- 
lege professors have proved them- 
selves “un-American” in a way thus to 
rouse Mr. Roosevelt’s ire? Why, they 
have almost to a man,—those of them 
who teach history and law,—risen to 
remark that President Monroe’s mes- 
sage of 1823 had no reference to issues 
such as are involved in the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute. Because they have 
done this, Mr. Roosevelt pronounces it 
an error to treat the Monroe doctrine 
“from an academic standpoint.” We 
must infer that he would have this 
question of historic fact settled not by 
scholars, but by the “plain people.” 
If the doctrine which he himself 
champions did not already exist, he 
believes we should be in honor bound 
to create it. We concede instantly 
that that is a proper matter to submit to 
the “plain people,” to the nation. But 
no vote can alter history; and no 
scholar can abdicate his function— 
which is to tell the truth—to serve the 
passing needs of politicians or add fuel 
to any fire of popular frenzy. What- 
ever the sympathies or desires of the 
scholars of the country, “college pro- 
fessors” or others, it is to their great 
honor that, in the late unhappy crisis, 
they refused their sanction to the his- 
torical appeal by which jingo politi- 
cians sought to strengthen their case 
with the “plain people.” Mr. Roose- 
velt will see this clearly enough when 
the storm and stress are past. We 
trust that he will then see also that 
patriotism—if it be true and worthy 
patriotism, and not that “last resort of 
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scoundrels” which Dr. Johnson spoke 
of and which we ourselves too often 
see loquacious patriotism in danger of 
becoming—is not opposed to cosmo- 
politanism, but only finds its true 
character and unfolding in that. 
Cosmopolitanism is indeed no sub- 
stitute for patriotism, as love for the 
stateisno substitute for love forthe city, 
and love forthe nation no substitute for 
love for the state. But of all political 
sentiments of the human heart it is the 
most red-blooded, throbbing with that 
one blood of which God made “all 
nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” The assertion of 
this sentiment is what appeals chiefly 
to-day to duty, to prophecy, to chivalry 
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and to courage. It is not courage to 
appeal to the passions and prejudices 
of a people, however vigorous we may 
feel in the doing of it. It is courage 
to appeal to the future, to be among 
the pioneers of a better order. The 
better political order of the future is 
that of international fraternity. The 
promotion of that is our highest duty. 
The time to speak for it most strongly 
is the time when the movement toward 
it is in any way hindered or threatened. 
The tyrannies and horrors in Armenia 
have been a solemn reminder to us, 
in the dangerous hour of the frenzy 
over the Venezuelan quarrel, of our 
obligations to the great family of 
nations and of men. 


OMNIBUS. 


VALENTINE. 


If *twere Spring, I'd bring thee posies, 
Search the woods and fields around, 
Where | know the flowers abound, 

Mayflowers sweet, and early roses, — 

If *twere Spring. 


If *twere Summer, I would send thee 
Roses, lilies, sweet and fair, 
Blossoms fragrant for thine hair, 

If they might, new grace to lend thee. 
But the snow is barely gone; 
Winter waits Spring’s early dawn. 


If *twere Fall, the reddened leaves 
Should for thee a chaplet make : 
I would pluck them for thy sake, — 
Crown thee queen amid the sheaves, 
Crown thee fairest of the fair, 
O my queen with gold-brown hair, — 
If *twere Fall. 


But the Winter holds his sway, 
Spring is still upon the way, 
Fall and Summer wait afar ; 


So I may but bring to thee 

What the season leaves to me: 

Just my heart, this winter day, 
Just my heart, O thou my star! 


Abbie Farwell Brown. 


* 
* * 


MAUDE’S VALENTINE. 


Last year I rhymed a valentine, 
And penned it on a dainty sheet 

Of pink note paper; and I laid 
The offering at Kate’s feet. 


I have a copy here at hand: 
‘Oh! Dearest Kate!” the lines begin; 
‘*Oh! Dearest Kate” has married since,— 
And now I strive fair Maude to win. 


And so to-night I take my pen 
And, as my muse is slow of late, 
I use that valentine again, — 
Just substituting ‘* Maude” for ‘* Kate.” 


Ellis Parker Butler. 





























THE WAVERLEY OAKS IN WINTER. 





